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FOREWORD. 


I have great pleasure in presenting the Proceedings of the 
First Session of the Deccan History Conference which was held 
m April, 1945 under the patronage of H E H. the Nizam of 
Hyderabad and Berar 

The delay in publication of the Proceedings was mainly due 
to the fact that in spite of all our efforts, the P:ess failed to lealise 
the need of performing their work within the allotted time, and also 
due to the shortage of printing paper in the market 

I desire Xq express my heart felt thanks and indebtedness to 
the Government of H, E H the Nizam of Hyderabad and Berar 
and to Nawab AIi Yaver Jung Bahadur, Constitutional and Medical 
Member, H E, H. the Nizam's Goveinment, to whose kindly 
interest and eticouragement the success of the Conference was m 
no smgill 


TFSW HUS-AIN KHAK, 





PiTROy, 

His Exalted Highness 
Lieutenant-General Sipah Salar, 

Asafjah, Muzzaffaro’l Mullx Wal Mamalik, Nizamu’l Mulk, 
Nizamd'd Dowlah, 

NAWAB SIR MIR OSMAN ALI KHAN BAHADUR, 

Fateh Jang, Sultan-ul Ulum, Faithful Ally of the British Governvent, 
G C.S.I , G B.E , Nizam of Hyderabad and Berar 
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Deccan History Conference 

(FIRST SESSION) 

Hyderabad-Dn. 

10th, 11th and 12th April, 1945 

PRELIMINARY PREPARATIONS 

Scholais rind others mteiestecl in the study of Deccan History, 
from Hyderabad as well as other paits of India, had been suggest- 
ing for sometime the need of organising peiiodical Confeiences 
\\hich would seive as a centie for Deccan Histoiy research On 
the invitation of the Idara-e-Adabiyat-e-Urdu, a small gathering of 
scholais, under the Piesidentship of Nawab All Yavarjung, met 
on 30th Apnl, 1944, to ex plot e the possibility of inaugurating a 
Deccan Histoiy Conference on an all-India basis Thanks to the 
wide and tactful guidance of Nawab Ah Yavai Jung and for the 
waim personal inteiest he displayed fiom the very beginning, the 
idea of the Conference assumed a definite shape It was lesolved 
that the following bodies should combine to hold undei its auspices 
the fitst Session of the Confeience at Hyderabad sometime m 
April, 1945 

I The Idaia-e-Adabi\at-e-Uidu 

2, The Depaitment of Histoiy, Osmania Uiuveisity 

3 The Hydeiabad Atchaeological Depaitment 

4 The Ddftai i-Divam (Recoids Office), Hydeiabad. 

5 The Aichaeulogical and Histoncal Society, Hydeiabad. 

6 The Bazm-e-Taiikh, Osmania Univeisity 

7 1 he Depaitment of Histoiy, Nizam College 

8 The ftistoiy Association, Nizam College 

The infoimal Committee ougmally formed was with 
additions, tui ned into a Woiking Committee foi pui poses of the 
Confeience, it was also entiusted with the duty of cooidinating the 
activities of vaiious sub-Committees which might function under 
Its cruidance and of being the executive body of the future Recep- 
tion Committee of the Confeience The following weie elected 
membeis of the Woiking Committee 

Nawab All Yavai Jung Bahadur, Piesident 

Mr Syed Mohammad Azam 

Nawab Inayat Jung Bahadui 

Mr Ghulam Yazdani, O.B,E 
Mr Syed All Akbar 
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prof. Haroon Khan Sherwani. 

Dr Syed Muhmddin Qadn Zor 
Mr Sy^d All Asghar Bilgrami 
Nawab Naseeiuddm Khan. 

Prof. Hanumanth Rao. 

Dr. Yusuf Husain Khan. 

Mr Abdul Majeed Siddiqi. 

Mr. Khwaja Muhammad Ahmad 
Mr. R M Joshi. 

Mr Mahmood All 

The President, Histoiy Union, Osmania Univeisity. 

The President, Histoiy Association, Nizam College 

LOCAL ARRANGEMENTS. 

Foi necessary arrangements in connection with the Confeience 
the following persons and sub-Committees weie appointed by the 
Working Committee — 

r. Local Secietary. Mi. Abdul Majeed Siddiqi. 

2 Local Treasuier Di. Syed Muhmddin Qadii 

Zor. 

3. Sub-Committees > Members 

Fmince. Dr. Syed Muhmddin Qadn 

Zoi, Convener 
Khwaja Muhammad Ahmad. 
Mr. Abdul Majeed Siddiqi 
Mr Qaii Qutubuddm (on 
behalf of the Dafiar-e- 
Divani in the absence 
of the Diiectoi) 

Prof. Haioon Khan Shei wani, 
Convener 

Di. Yusuf Husain Khan 
Mr Abdul PTlajeed hiddiqi. 
Khwaja Muhammad Ahmad, 
Converer 

Ml Abdul Majeed Siddiqi. 

Ml R M. Joshi 

Pi of Hanumanth Rao. 

Mil Mahmood All. 

Di Syed Muhiuddin Qadn 
Zoi, Convener 
Mi Abdul Majeed Siddiqi, 
Piof P.K Ghosh. 

Mr. Khalilui Rahman 
Mr Shiv Mohan Lai 
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7* Volunteer Service 
8 Reception and Conveyance 


9 , Excursion 


Mr. Sirajuddm Ahmad, 
Convener 

Moulvi Abu Nasr Khaldi 
Khwaja Muhammad Ahmad, 
Convener 

Mr, Syed Mohd Yusuf 
Mr Shanf Husain. 

Khwdja Muhammad Ahmad, 
Convener 


Ml Syed’Mohd. Yusuf. 

Mr Abdul Majeed Siddiqi 

The pioposal to hold a Deccan Histoiy Conference 
led to anothei idea Nawab Inayat Jung Bahadur expiessed 
the frai that a Confeience held once in tv\o yeais and held in 
diffeient paits of India might make the organisation too fluid l^awab 
All Yavai Jung Bahadur, while pi ending ovei the Woiking Com- 
mittee held on igth Novembei, 1944. suggested the establishment 
of a peinianent Association m H)deiabad which should have the 
holding of a Confeience as only one of its objects and which could 
meet moie often than the Confeience itself This would wnden the 
scope of the Confeience and give it a fiimei footing. The Associa- 
tion would become the nucleus of an 01 ganisation which would 
fostei the cause of reseaich m Deccan histoiy and culture, and 
would be able to bung logethei all those individual woikeis who 
weie devoting themselves to Deccan histoiy into a coheient and 
effective body This suggestion was welcomed by Nawab Inayat 
Jung Bahadur and others and a new oiientation was thus given to 
the whole scheme of futuie work 


Accoidino to a lesolution of the Woiking Committee, a memo- 
lial was submitted to His Exalted Highness the Nizam of Hyder- 
abad and Beiai to honour the Association and the Conference by 
becoming the Pation of both, and His EAalted Highness wasgiaci- 
ously pleased to accept the lequest Naw^ab Sir Ahmad Said Khan 
of Chhatan, KCSI.KCIE, M.B.E , Piesident of the Executive 
Council, H E H. the Nizam’s Governmentwas requested to become 
the Vice-Patron of the Association and the Conference 


OFFICE BEARERS. 

The Woiking Committee appioved of the following panel of 
Office-Beaieis foi the First Session of the Corfeience — 

Geneial Piesident Mi W V. Giigson, C S I , 

I C.S , Revenue Member, 
H E H the Nizam’s 
Goveinment, 

Di. Y^suf Husain Khan. 


peneral Secretary 



President, Ancient Histoiy Section Dew an Bahadur Krishna- 

sw^ami Aiyangat 

Secretciiv „ ,, „ Khwaja Muhammad Ahmad 

President, Mediae\ al „ „ Pi of Haroon Khan Shei w^ani 

Secretaiy „ „ „ Mir Mahmood All 

Piesident, Modern „ „ Rao Bahadui biinnasachaii. 

Secretary „ „ ,, Mt R M Joshi 

A cucular and two Bulletins weie issued by the General Secietaiy 
to all Univeibities, Reseaich Societies, Reeoid Offices, Museums, 
Degree Colleges and teacheis of histoiy all over India, as well as 
to all scholais known to have an inteiest in any aspect of Deccan 
histoA^ and cultiue, inviting then paiticipation in the Conference 
\nangements (oi Boaiding and Lodging of the delegates w^eie 
made in one of the Osinania Univeisity Hostels and, by couitesy 
of Goveirment, in the State Guest House Theie was piovision foi 
Xoith Indian and South Indian (vegetarian and non-vegetanan) food 
foi the Membeis and Delegates, Special cais, including one State 
Cat, weie made available foi then use Fiee conveyance was also 
supplied foi the excursions to Kondapui, Golconda and the City. 
The State Rationing Board sanctioned extra petiol lations for the 
office-beaiers as well as for the cars requisitioned foi the Membeis 
and Delegates 

INAUGURAL CEREMONY, lOTH APRIL, 1945. 

1 he Inauguial Meeting of the Deccan Hisloiy Confeience was 
held at the Alts College, Osniania Univeisit), on Tuesday, loth 
April, 1945, at 5-30 p 111 In the unavoidable absence of Nawab 
Sir Ahmad Said Khan of Chattaii, Piesident II t" H, the Nizams 
Executive Council, Naw^ab Sii Mahdi Yai Jung Bahadur, ex- 
Education Membei, H E.H the Nizam’s Goveinment, delivered 
the Inauguial x‘-\ddi ess and declaied open the Phist Session of the 
Conference in the piesencc of a select and distinguished gathenng 
of ladies rind gtinileinen 

Nawab Ah Yavai Jung Bahadui, Chainiian, R^eception Com- 
mittee and Vice-ChancePoi, Obmania University, intioduced the 
Piesident, the Sectional Pi esidents and Delegates to Nawab Sn 
Mahdi Yar J Ling, ciftei which a gioup photograph was taken 

The pioceedings then commenced wnth the Inaugural Addi ess 
Nawab Sn Mahdi Yai Jung Bahadui deliveied, at the outset, the 
giaciou^ Message leceived fiom His Exalted Highness the Nizam of 
Hycleiabad ancl Beiai, the Pation of the Association and the 
Conference which lead as follows — 

“I wish to congiatulate thediffeient bodies and individuals who 
nave collectively oiganised the Deccan Histoiy Conference and 
the Deccan Histoiy Association I also extend aheaity welcome- 
to those outside scholars who have come to the capital of my 
Dominions for attending the first Session f)f the Confeience 



“In the VMcle perspective of the Histor) of India the Hibtoiy oi 
the Deccan piovides a stud\ m miniatuie of the Histon of India 
Itself, of diffeient races and cultures, and then indelible impress on 
the diffeient developments that have taken place in the comse of 
the ages The integration of these different factois with the Histoiy 
of India as a whole, by a piocess of specialisation and synthesis, is 
likely to piovide an inteiestino appioach to the stuclv of that intei- 
pla\ of foices m the north and m the south which detei mined the 
couise of histoi) buUi study would not be of puieK academic 
inteiest if it is made to einbiaee tile impoitant aspects ot the life of 
the people at ditieient epochs, uthei than bting confined to the 
chronology of wars oi of the use and fall of d\ nasties Such j^w'ide 
view of History would assist the piactital application of histoncal 
knowledge to many present pioblems which tonfiont the adminis- 
tratoi or the sociologist, 

“My Government is keenlv inteiestcd in all these effoits and 
is engaging itself, thiough the Univeisit), the DaUai-i-Divani and 
the Aichaeological Depaitment, as well as bv giants to learned 
bodies and individual scholars, in piomoting the above ends It 
would w^elcome the cooperation in all these activities, as in the 
compilation of the Histoi} of the Deccan, a woik lecentlv undei- 
taken, of those outside scholars who evince an interest in the 
History of the Deccan The Conference and the Association both 
provide an ample and welcome foium foi attaining that coopeiation 
and for impaitmg to it an oiganic and piactical shape 

“I shall be closely interested in the piogiess of your delibera- 
tions and shall watch youi effoits in the diiection of sustaining and 
advancing the aims and Intel ests of the Confeience and the Asso- 
ciation with piofound s) mpathy ” 

In the couise of his Inaugiual Adduss, Nawab Sir Mahdi 
Yai Jung stressed the importance of the history of the Deccan and 
the impel ative need foi viewing histoi \ without bias and liom an 
objective point of view 

• i 

Nawab Ali Yavai Jung then delivered his Reception Address 
and explained the aims and scope of the Deccan Histoi v Confe- 
ience and Association He lefeiied to the different activities 
connected with Deccan Histoi y which had been undei taken by the 
Osmama Univeisity, the Archaeological Depaitment and the 
Daftar-i-Divani during the past two years He said that the scheme 
foi a compi ehensive Histoi v of the Deccan had piogiessed satisfac- 
toiily. A scheme of pieseivation of pie-histoiic sites had been 
undertaken by the Aichaeological Depaitment, to which had 
recently been attached an Advisory Board with the object of co- 
ordinating the effoits of that Depaitment, the Univeisity and other 
learned bodies and individuals m all the wide and vaiied fields of 
Archaeology The woik of classification, editing and publication 



of historical I ecords in the Daftar-1-Divani was soon to be under- 
taken and a start had already been made in the diiection of 
'calendaring’ the Persian and Marathi documents. 

After the Reception Address, Mi. W V Giigson, Piesident ol 
the Conference and Member for Revenue, Supply and Police, 
H E.H. the Nizam’s Government, deliveied his Presidential Addiess 
in the couise ot which he welcomed the modem geneiation of nam- 
ed Indian scholars which was taking up the woik of scientific 
research in the histoiy of diffeient paits of the countiy This kind 
of work called for a vast degree of specialisation and for the stimu- 
lation of local patriotism and local pi ide in the lecoidmg of the 
histony of each locality Mr Grigson gave a biids-eye view of the 
Pbstory of the Deccan from accounts by different tiavellers and 
contempoiary waters, selections fiom whose wiitings he was engag- 
ed m compiling as an anthology He quoted fiom the wiitingsof 
Ralph Fitch, Anthony Schaier, William Methwold, Taveiniei, 
Pieter de Lange, Berniei and Niccolao Manucci who had visited the 
countiy m the seventeenth centuiy and had given a vivid pictuie 
not only of the pomp and ceremony of the gieat and iich but of the 
condition of the poor and lowly. Among latei wi iters he quoted 
interesting anecdotes fiom the woiks of Wolseley Haig, John 
Malcolm and Mountstuait Elphmstone. 

The General Secretaiy then lead out the following messages 
of good wishes received by the President, Reception Committee 

MESSAGES. 

GOVERNORS OF PROVINCES. 

Hu ExceQencf the Gorernor of Madras : — 

“It IS with great pleasuie that I send a message of goodwill to 
the first St-ssion of the Deccan History Confeience. 

The study of history can contiibute much to the well-being of 
mankind by helping races and nations to understand the past and 
by this expeuence to avoid the same pitfalls m the future 

I hope that this fii st session will be a profitable one followed 
by many others in the yeais to come I have much pleasure in 
sending my best wishes foi its success ” 

His Excellency the Governor of the Central Provinces and Berar ‘ — 

“Wish the Conference eveiy success ” 

RULERS OF mN STATES. 

His Highness the Maharajah of Baroda — 

“I hope the Deccan History Conference will stimulate resear- 
ches necessaiy for re- writing Indian History and I wish the &st 
Session all success.” 



Hi$ His^bness the Nav^ab of Rampar : — 

“I send my heaity felicitations to thefiist Deccan History 
Conference and hope that undei His Exalted Highness* pationage 
It will qucken inteiest in the gieat contribution of Deccan to the 
various aspects of Indian History.” 

His Highness the Ruler of Sandur : — 

“I heartily wisn the first Session of the Deccan History Con- 
feience all success 

A scientific study of the Histoiy of the South is no less impor- 
tant than chat of the North for a full undei standing of the past of 
India as a whole. The South has played a conspicuous pait ip the 
political, cultural and religious life of the people in no way infeiior 
to the pait played by the North Ihe Diavadian cultuie, the Hindu 
Kingdoms ot Chera, Chola, Kerala and Pandya and otheis that 
were set up on the extinction of these, the Bahmani Kingdom, the 
Vijayanagai Empiie, the Ernptieofthe Maiathas which beginning 
in the South spiead as fai as Attock in the Noi<-h, the thiee gieat 
Achaiyas whose systems of philosophy have spread even to the 
Noith offei a feitile field foi leseaich to students of Indian Histoiy. 
The Ghoipades m the Karnatak and the Nizams m Hydeiabad 
have many achievements to then credit Sporadic attemps have 
been made by individual histoiiatis to a ceitain extent. \V ilk’s 
‘Histoiy of Mysoie,’ Sewell’s *Foi gotten Empire,’ Cribble’s ‘Histoiy 
of the Deccan’ may be cited as examples li woik of this nature is 
done m collaboiation the results are likely to be even better Confe- 
rences, wheie histoiians meet, wheie papers are read and discussed, 
serve a veiy useful pm pose in coordinating woik, Hyderabad 
deserves to be congratulated on taking the initiative in the matter 
and holding the first session of the Decc^m History Confeience. 
Under the kind pationage of His Exalted Highness the Nizam, one 
may expect an exhaustive and an authoritative History of the 
Deccan to be written and published at no distant date.” 

His Highness the JIawab Ruler of Bhopal : — 

“Wish all success to Deccan History Conference in the great 
aims and objects to achieve which it has been inaugurated.” 

His Highness the Raja Saheb of Sangli : — 

“I welcome the formation of Deccan History Association and 
first Session of the Deccan History Conference at Hyderabad. 
Congratulate the Association and the Conference on support and 
patronage vouchsafed to them by His Exalted Highness and wish 
the success in promoting and encouraging scientific study of Deccan 
History ” 

Sri Ragbnbir Singhji, Heir-Apparent of Sitaman State ; — 

*’1 am looking forWdid to the great historical diive in the 
Deccan, which will ^tart with the first History Conference and will 



gain momentum yeai by yeai It shall evei be a pleasuie to do my 
bit in that gieat cause ” 

RESIDENT AND MINISTERS. 

Sir Arthur Lothian, Resident at Hyderabad * 

“I congratulate the vaiious bodies conceined on then decision 
to form a Deccan Histoiy Association and to hold a Deccan His- 
tory Confeience on the tenth of this month Few aieas m the 
woild contain moie mteiesting histoiical lemains than the Dtccan 
and nothing could be moie desuable than the stimulation of local 
inteiest in then study I have eveiy hope, thert^foie, that the Con- 
feience undei the wise guidance of Mi Gngson will be a great 
success and Itiustit will be the foreiunnei of many otheis to 
come ” 

Sir Sultan Ahmad, Member for Information Broadcasting, Govt, of India:- 

“Best wishes foi the success of youi Conference I am sure 
Its deliberations will lead to fiuitful lesiilts m the inteiest of the 
countiy ” 

Sir C. P Ramaswamy Iyer, Divan of Travancore : — 

“I send my coidial good wishes to the Deccan Histoiy Confe- 
rence and wish it all success ” 

Sir Mirza Ismail, Divan Jaipur — 

“Best wishes foi successful Confeience, encouiaging constant 
coopeiation m leseaich and scholaiship I hope that it will pioduce 
authoiitative woik on Deccan Histoiy which affoids such a wonder- 
ful field for discoveiy and mterpietations ” 

Sir B. L. Mitter, Divau of Baroda — 

“Indian Histoiy has lo be le-wntten by Indian scholais In 
that histoiy Deccan must occupy a most pi eminent place. It is in 
the fitness of things that the piomotion and encouiagement of a 
scientific study of Deccan histoiy should be initiated by means of a 
Conference m the capital of the State of Hydeiabad Scholarship 
has no nairow baineis and it is hoped that those engaged m a 
scientific study of Deccan Histoiy will be mspuedby the tiue spiiit 
of research and the result of then endeavouis will be ci owned with 
success Hyderabad has pieserved Indian culture in a lemaikable 
measuie and may Hydeiabad lead the w^ay to the prepaiation of a 
comprehensive histoiy of India as a whole ” 

Sir Joseph Bhore, Adviser to H.H. the Nawab Ruler of Bbopal — 

“Wish Deccan Histoiy Conference successiiil inaugural meet- 
ing May Its w^oik now and ih the future ennch the store of the 
History and cultuie of this pait of oui countiy and promote fiuit- 
ful scientific study of the subject It seems fitting that as m so 
many othei fields an Indian State should take the leading pait in 
promoting cultural research of this natuie ” 



Mr. R. S. Paaclimuklii, Dharwar — 

‘^Wish success Deccan Histon Confeiencf^ ” 

Mr. Zaidi, Divan Rampar State — 

‘ Wish the Deccan Histoiy Conteience all success May it 
awaken genuine mteiest m social, cultural and political pioblems ” 

VICE-CHANCELLORS OF INDIAN UNIVERSITIES. 

Dr. A. L. Mudaliar, Vice-Chancellor^ Madras University — 

“It IS a mattei f('>r sinceie congiatulation that the Fust Deccan 
History Confeienoe is being oiganised unJei the au‘'pices of youi 
Univeisit\ . I feel suie that the Conference will be a gieat -success 
and that it will help in stimulating mteiest in the stuch of the His- 
toiy of Deccan tioin the cultural, social and political point of view 

The Histoiy of Deccan links up the lelations with Noith India 
and South India, and it is becoming inci easing!) cleai that leseaich 
in the histoiy of South India will thiow a flood of light on many 
pioblems which aie still \ei) much in the daik in connection with 
the ancient histoiy of India. The histoiy of Deccan will, theiefoie, 
be a most useful method of appioachmg the histoi\ of the two great 
ancient civilisations of India and to lay baie many facts which will 
help to a moie just appieciation of the language, of the social habits 
and the cultiiial tiends and of the ancient monuments of the people 
of Deccan and South India Recent excavations have alieady 
)'ielded lesults of such impoitance to scholais of Deccan history that 
I feel that a Conference of this natuie will be a most fiiiithful way of 
gathering togothei of those inteiested m histoiical research and in 
stimuliting leseaich activities of seholais all ovei India 

I wish the Confeience eveiy success and trust that it will be a 
piiminent featuie among the annual Confeiences in this counti),'* 

Sir B G. Wadia, Vice-Chancellor, Bombay University — 

“I was veiy glad to knovt that the Osmania Univeisity 
Hyderabad (Deccan), is organising a Deccan Histoi) Conference. 
The study of Deccan Histon, especially of Muslim lule m the 
DeccHii, has not so fai lecencd the attention it deseives The 
great Bahmani Empiie and its successois weie the most tolerant 
and benevolent among the Muslim States of Mediaeval India. They 
djcw on the tiaditions of the eailiei Hindu Kingdoms and evolved 
a culture which was common to al^ It was in the Deccan that one 
of the greatest statesmen and philosopheis of Mediaeval India, 
Mahmud Gaw^an, tned to build up a political stiuctuie embodying 
the aspiiations of the land It was also m the Deccan that an 
attempt was fiist made to evolve a common language,— I refer to 
Rekhta oi Dakhni Uidiu 

The teaching of the mediaeval saints of the Deccan, and also 
the evolution of Deccan aichitectnre, were the result of common 
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ideals Culturally, socially, and politically, no part of Mediaeval 
India was moie conscious of its common heiitage than the Deccan, 

I hope this Confluence will give an impetus to the study of 
tnis gloiious hibtoiy which leflects so much of the common basis 
underlying Hindu and Muslim cultuies, and can give great help to 
those who believe m the ideals of a futuie united India ” 

Sir Ziauddlii Ahmed, Vice Chancallor, Muslim University, Aligarh — 

“Congratulations with fiimest conviction that youi Conference 
will lay foundation of Deccan Histoiy on peimanent basis and open 
new avenues of exploiation and leseaich. Offei best wishes on my 
behalf and Muslim Univeisitv foi success” 

T Singaravelu Mudahar, Vice-Chancellor, Mysore University — 

“I congiatuUte the oiganiseis of the Deccan Histoiy Confei- 
ence that is to be held with the object of piomotmg and encoui- 
agmo the scientific study of Deccan history from the earliest times 
to the piesent day 

Indian Histoiy as it is piesented today is based upon a super- 
ficial knowledge of the eaily activities of the inhabitants of India, 
It IS theiefoie none too eaily that Indians who are capable of 
making leseaiches into the ancient history of India should undeitake 
to piesent to the woild the achievements of India which is believed 
to have o»^ce attained a very high stage of civilization 

It is indeed fitting that the fiist Conference should be held m 
Hyderabad undei the patronage of His Exalted Highness, the 
Nizam of Hydeiabad, the pation of leainmg. I wish the Confeience 
every success and hope that it will achieve the veiy laudable object 
with which it IS inaugurated ” 

Vice Chancellor, Nagpur University — 

“ rheie IS a good deal of histoiical material relating to the lands 
south of the Naibada which leqmies exploration and ciitical inves- 
tigation, and I am siiie that the Deccan Histoiy Conference will 
succeed m enlisting the suppoit of the scholars of histoiy in this 
laudable task. 

I convey my best wishes for the success of the first Session of 
the Deccan History Conference to be held at Hyderabad,*' 

PROMINENT PERSONS. 

Sir Tej Bahadur Sapra — 

“Wish the Deccan Histoiy Conference every success m its 
laudable object ” 

Sit M Venkatsubba Rao — 

“You cany out the best traditions of the State by holding the 
first session of the Deccan History Conference at Hyderabad. *^The 
potenualiues for great achievement aie immense and I send my 
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best wishes both for the Conference and for the epoch-making 
undei taking ” 

Sri Skafaat Ahmad Khan — « 

“The Dcccan Histoiy Conference has my waimest support 
and I know it will do excellent woik as it is m capable hands I 
feel, however, that it should be affiliated to the Indian Histoiy Con- 
gi ess, to a\ Old ovei lapping of woik and dissipation of intellectual 
icseaiches Ihere is a piovision in the constitution of the Indian 
histoiy Congiess to that efftct’* 

Mr Syed Abdul Aziz, ex -Judicial Member, H E H the Nizam’s Govt — 

“It IS gidtif)ino for the public and stimulating foi the Higtoiians 
that the fiist session of Deccan Histoiy Confeience is to be held m 
Hydeiabad which occupies most cential and unique position in 
soiiihein India Attiactiveness of Hyderc^bad is enhanced by 
mignificent pationage extended by the industiious and scholoily 
lulei, His Exalted Highness the Nizam to science, aits, history 
liteiatuie and eveiy thing calculated to piomote cultuie Your 
illuminating and mdubtiious contiibution and \aluable leseaich of 
yoiii collaboiatois will emich the histoiv of Deccan which has had 
varied developments in the past, woithy of students’ close attention. 
The Conference has my best wishes foi its success.” 

Dr John Sargent — 

“Best wishes for the success of the fiist Deccan History 
Confeience,” 

Dr R E Mortimer Wheeler, Director General of Archaeology, Government 
of India — 

“Waimest good wishes to the first Session of the Deccan His- 
tory Confeience It maiks beginning of new era in Deccan studies 
and must incidently encourage ai chaeolngical leseaich on which 
eaily Deccan history depends Look forward gieatly to be present 
on future occasions ” 

Dr S N Senji Director of Records, Government of India — 

“Wish the Conference great success ” 

Dr Tara Chand — 

“Best wishes for the success of the Session,” 

Reverend Father H. Heras . — 

“Wish the first Session great success and hope this humble 
plant will grow luxuriant,” 

Dr Bishweshwar Prasad — 

“The inauguration of the Deccan History Conference is a wel- 
come move and, hhave no doubt, will gieatly stimulate the study 
of the history of one of the most impoitant and histoi'ical regions of 
our countiy. While the Indian History Congress is devoted to the 
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promotion of the study and ieseaich in the histoiy of India as a 
whole, It IS foi the local Confeiences to direct the search-light of 
historical ci iticism to the past of many component parts of our 
mothei-land whose culture and histoiy nave contributed to build up 
the Indian nation. I wholeheaitedly welcome this young associa- 
tion and hope that its example will be followed by other parts of 
oui countiy 1 wish the Deccan Histor} Conference all success,' 

Sugra Homayun Mirza Saheba — 

‘ Main karkunane Confeience ko mubarakbad deti him ke 
unhon ne taiikhi Conference munaqid karke Hydeiabadaur Hyder- 
abad walon ke he kctmiyabi wo taiaqi ka bahut bara 2ina banadia, 
kyunke"' taiikh ek aisi chiz hai jiske sabab se purane zamane ke halat 
malum hote ham, Agai clunya men taiikh na likhi jati to hamko 
guzishta zaniane ke halat malum hi nahin hote Bare bare bad- 
shahun ke halat se ham be khabai rahte Khuda kare Conference 
kamiyab ho am hamaie mulk ko fa3^ada pahonche ” 

The Confeience then placed on lecorcl its deep sense of giati- 
tiide 10 H E H the Nizam of Hydeiabad and Berar for his gracious 
Message in the foim of the following resolution moved by the 
Geneial Piesident — 

The Deccan History Conference assembled m their Fust 
Session in Hydeiabad, undei the auspices of the Osmania 
Univeisity and other bodies, respectfully conveys to His 
Exalted Highness their mo^t giateful thanks for his gracs- 
ous Message which will greatly encouiage their activities 
foi the fuitheiance of sustained research in Deccan History. 

The inaugural meeting teimmatedat y p,m with brief speeches 
of appieciation by Dewan Bahadui Di S Kiishnaswami Aiyangar 
and Rdo Bahadui C S Sunivasachari, aftei which a film on 
Modern H) deiabad, containing the fiist filmed lecord of the Ajanta 
fiescoes, was shown to the delegates The same night, Nawab AIi 
Yavar Jung Bahadui, in his capacity of Vice Chancellor, Osmania 
Univeisity, entei tamed the delegates at dinner at whiiSh othei dis- 
tinguished guests weie also present, including Mr S M Azam, 
Member foi Education and Pro-Chancelloi of the University 

FUNCTIONS OF IITH APRIL, 1945 

The Ancient Section of the Conference met on ijth April, 
1945, at 10 a.m, at the Aits College, Osmania Univeisity, undei 
the Presidentsnip of Dewan Bahadur Dr S Kiishnaswami 
Aiyangai In his Piesidential Adiess the Dewan Bahadur gave 
a geneial suivey of differentd dynasties who held sway over^ the 
Deccan m ancient times Taking the age of the Mahabhaiata as 
the staitmg point, he grouped round it a certain number of facts to 
gam thereby a chronological sequence. He referred to the Maurya 
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period as the beginning of real historical knowledge of the Deccan 
The Asoka edicts mentioned the Deccan States, under the autho- 
rity of the Empire. The coming of the Andhia dynasty into power 
brought the Deccan definitely into the pictuie of history The 
Western Capital of the Andhia Enipiie was at Paithan on the Goda- 
vari When the Andhra Empire disintegiated, the cl\nast) which 
sprang into importance from this confusion was that of the \"aka- 
takas Then came the Chalukyas and the Rashtiakutas, who luled 
over the whole of the Deccan At the time of the Muslim invasion 
of the Deccan, three dynasties stood out prommentlv, the Yadavas 
oi Deogii, the Kakaiiyas of Waiangal and the Hoysalas of Dvai- 
samudia There w'eie half a dozen othci chieftains of mmoiVjimpoi- 
tance owing allegiance to one oi oihei of these. 

The Dewan Bahadui concluded his siu \ e} by claiming that his 
object was to rouse a cei tarn amount of mteiest in the histoiy of 
the region so that scholai s interested in Deccan histon might attempt 
to in\estigate and reconsiiuct then past 

The following papers were then read and discussed — 

1 A com of Gautimapiitia Sii Satkaini, by Pi of K Gopalachau 

(Poona) 

2. An insciiption from Guntui, by Piof K. Gopalachau (Poona), 

3 Buddhism in the Deccan, by Piof Hanumanth Rao (Hydeiabacl) 

4 Where the Pulakesi-Harsha battle took place, by Dr Sham Ra 

Shende (Sangali) 

5 Golonisatioii of Bhaia-Khanda by the Vdiclika Ar)as, by Sham 

Ra Shende (Sangali) 

6 Life and Mission of Sii Basaweswaia fiom Telugu Souices, by 

K L Ranjanam (Hydeiabacl) 
The following papeis were taken as read — 

1 Roman Trade with the Deccan, by B.A. Saletoie 

2 A Chalukyan Pation of Noithern Buddhism, by R N Saletore 

3 A glimpse *of South India Sankaiato Ramnuja, by b. Siikan- 

taya (Bangaloie) 

At 1-45 P Nawab Zahii Yai Jung Bahadui invited the 
members of the Conference to lunch at the Bashii Bagh Palace 
after which the membeis visited the Hydetabad Museum 

The Mediaeval Section of the Confeience met on i ith Apiil, 
1945 at 5-30 p m under the Piesidentship of Piof Haroon Khan 
Sherwani In the course of his Presidential Addiess he said that 
the Deccan had an individuality of its own which had been biought 
about by the action and reaction of different culiuial influences It 
seemed as if the table-land had acted as a buffer between the noith 
and th3 South, between the Aryan and the Diavidian, between the 
followers of numerous Indian sects and between practically all the 
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major languages of India These actions and reactions of culture 
could not lail to create a common vehicle of thought it was m the 
Deccan that the rapid evolution of Dakhni oi Urdu took place. 
This language was patronized by the Adil Shahis and the Qutub 
Shahis. Its earlier piose was fiom the pen of that gieat saint of 
the Deccan, Haziat Khwaja Bande Nawaz of Gulbaiga as far back 
as the beginning of the fifteenth Centuiy Pi of Sheiwani then gave 
a shoit account of the chief historians of Madtaeval Deccan Ihe 
President then requested the writers of papers to confine then expo- 
sitions to five minutes each as the number of papers was consider- 
able The following papeis weie then explained by their writers 
and discussed — 

(1) The Relations of Madias with Golconda (1642-1687^ by 

Rdo Bahadur Siinrvasachaii (Annamalai Univtisity). 

(2) The Cultuial Background of Political struggles in Mediae- 

val Deccan, by Piof S R Sharma (Poona)* 

(3) Narhan Tirtha in Telinga Countiy, by Pi of R. Subba 

Rao, (Rajahmundiy) 

(4) Admmistiation of Justice under the Bahrnanis, by 

Mr. Abdul Hafeez Siddiqi (Hydaiabad)* 

(5} An estimate of Sultan Quli Qutub Shah, by Mi Now shir 

A. MLstii (Bombay). 

(6) The Qutub Shahi Kings of Golkonda, by Piof. 

Hanumanth Rao (Hycleiabad) 

(7) The rise and decline of the city of Auiangabad, by 

Mr Ghulam Ahmad Khan, 

(8) The city of Waiangab in the 15th Centuiy as oleaned 

fiom Telugu poetical woiks, by Piof Subba Rao. 

(9) Some unpublished Muslim Insct-iptions fiom Sholapui, 

by Di Abdulldh Chugtai (Poona) 

(10) Group paintings of six Muhammadan siints, by 

Ml Bhaskei Waman Shat (Dhuha) 

(11) Chauthai, Saideshmukhi and Svvaiaj Faimans given by 
Mughal Empeiois to Raja Sahoo Chatiapati, by Mi Bhas- 
kei Waman Bhat (Dhulia). 

(12) Maratha levy on Hydeiabad in the yeai 1709-10, by 

Di A G Pawai (Kolhapur) 

(13) Mausoleum of Rabia Dam am at Auianqabad, by 

Piof Abdul Wahab Bukhaii (Madias) 

(14) Gogi, by Ml Syed Mohd. Yusuf (Hydeiabad) 

(15) Madiasai Mahmud Gawan, by Mi Syed Muhammad 

(Bidai). 

(16) Qtitluq Kuan's Policy in the Deccan, by Syed Siiajuddm 

Ahmad (H \ dej abad ). 
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The following papers were taken as read in the absence of 
thejr writers * — 

(1) The First Foreign Invasion of the Deccan, by Wazirud 

Daulah Sardar M.B Kibe (Indore). 

(2) The origin of Vijayanagar in Kalinga, by Sri Rajah Saheb 

of Takkali 

(3) Deccani-Urdu, its poets of the 1 7th Century, by Dr K K 

Basu (BhtJgalpur). 

(4} Some aspects of the histoiy^ of Gadval, by Gunde Rao 

(Gadval) 

(5) Position of the Hindus in the Adil Shahi Kingdoms of 
Bijapur, by Di P M Joshi (Bombay) 

At 9 p m. the Members ofthe Confeience were enteitained at 
Dinner by Nawab Inayat Jung Bahadur at his City Palace 

FUNCTIONS OF 12TH APRIL, 1945. 

1 he Modern Section of the Conference met on 12th April, 
1945, at 10 a m* when Rao Bahadur Pi of. C S Siinivasachaii deli- 
vered his Presidential Address The Piesident lefeiied in his 
Addiess to the study of the factors that bi ought about the decay of 
the Muslim and Maratha poweis and the rise and establishment, in 
the whole country, of British, m prefeience to cthei European 
domination. After suiveymg the leigns of different Asaf Jahi 
rulers, he stressed the need for studying the lecords of the achieve 
ments of the distinguished line of niinisteis, which foimed an addi- 
tional, suitable field of investigation. Their gieatness may be tiaced 
back to the times of Sayyid Lashkai Khan and his great rival, Shah 
Nawaz Khan Samsam-ud-Daulah. The pait played by Arastu jah 
and Mir Alam m later politics lequiied fuither elucidation The 
history of the British Residency itself was anothei subject of arrest- 
ing interest and political significance In conclusion, Rao Bahadur 
Srmivasachari maintained that maieiials foi the study of the modem 
phase of Deccan Histoiy were profuse There weie heaps of docu- 
ments presen ed m the Record Offices at vauous places and in the 
private collections of those families whose ancestois had played an 
important part in Government and politics 

The following papers weie then read and discussed 
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(1) Reconstruction of the Nizam-Maratha relatioh, by Rao 

Bahadur G S Saidesai 

(2) A Modi Bakhar at the Osnicinia Univeisity, by Rao 

Bahadui G S, Saidesai 

(3) Sahus lettei to Nizamul Mulk AsaQah 1 elating to Siddi 

*735)1 by Di AG Pawai (Kolhapur) 

(4) Navvab Umdatul Uinara and the Couit of the Recoidei at 

Madras, by Mu K Sajjati Lai (Hyd^iabad). 

( 5 ) Nizam Ah Khan and the Blank Firman, by Mr K. 

Sajjan Lai (Hydeiabad). 

(6^ Some unpublished ietteis of Shah Nawaz Khan Samsam- 
ud Daulah, by Du Yusuf Husain Khan (Hydeiabad) 

(7) The political parties at Nizam Ali Khan s Duibau by Mi 

Mahmud Ah (Hydeiabad) 

(8) Hand-made papei industiy in H E H the Nizam’s Domi- 

nions in the 1 8th and 19th Centimes, bv S Badshah 

Hussain (Hydaiabad) 

(9) The Histoiy of the Northern Cuoais duiing the peiiod 

1724 to 1774, bv Piof R Subba Rao (Rajahmundn) 

(10) Muzaffar Jung’s enthionement at Pondicheiy, by Mu 
Moinuddm Rahbar Faiuqi (H\deiabad) 

(i i) Madhwa monks and the populai singeis of the Deccan 

before the i8th Centuiy, by Prof Hanumanth Rao 

(Hydeiabad) 

(12) Some Poona Akhbais in the Daftai-i Dnani, bv Mi 

R M Joshi (Hyderabad) 

1 he following papei s weie taken as lead in the absence of 
then authois — 

(1) Ihe Menageiie of the Peshwa, its site and dcscnption 

givefi in contempoiaiy lecoids (between 1778-1794) 
by Mu P K Code (Poona), 

(2) Movements of Nizam All Khan and the Maiathas, by 

Khan Sahib Piof S H Askaii (Paina) 

(3) Hadiqatul Alam and its cUthoi, by Mi hlohd Muban- 

zucldm Rafat (Hydeiabad) 

(4) Modem Histoiy of the Deccan fiom luikish Souices, 

by Di Hameedullah (Hydeiabad) 
The ptoceedings of the Modern Section teimmated a little 
altei noon At 3-45 the membeis of the Confeience visited the 
Exhibition of Historical Records at the Daftai-i-Divani which le- 
mained open to Membeis and the geneial public foi two consecu- 
tive days The list of exhibits displayed at the EN:hibitiDn is given 
m Appendix B, 
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At 5-15- p m* Raja Shamraj Raj want Bahadur invited the 
delegates to tea at his City Palace and showed them his collection 
of books and his puvate museum. 


BUSINESS MEETING 

The Business meetinor of the Dv ccan History Conference was 
held at the Aits Colltge, ONinania Univeisuy, on 12th April, i 945 » 
at 8 pm. with Mi W V. Giigson in the Chau Ihe Conference 
first placed on lecoid its sense of souow at the death of Di. Beni 
Pershad of Allahabad. 


Nawab AIi Yavar Jung Bahadur then moved, and the Confer- 
ence passed unanimously, the following ret.oluiion — 

“That the Fust Session of the Deccan History Conference 
held at H)deiabad offeis its full and whole-heaited co- 
opeiation to the Indian History Congiess and the Indian 
Histoiical Recoids Commission and hopes that correlation 
of these 01 oanisations in the fuitherance of their common 
objects will prove beneficial to the cause of histoiical 
scholarship in the couniiy.” 

The Conference also unanimously adopted resolutions placing 
on recoid Its sense of criatitude to His Excellency the Piesident 
H E H the Nizams I'.xecutive Council, Mr AV V. Giiirson, the 
Revenue and Supply Member, Nawab Zahii Yar Jung Bahadur, 
the Ecclesiastical Membei, Khan Bahadur Ahmad Alladin, 
the Mahaiani Saheba of Gadwal, Raja Shamraj Rajwanth 
Bahadur, Dewan Bahadur Aivamrdu Iyengar, Mu Laik AE 
Mr, Camar Tyabji and otheis foi their oeneious donations and 
to Nawab Zahii Yai Jung Bahadur, Raja Shamiaj Rajwant 
Bahadur and Nawab Inavat Jung Bahadui for their hospitality 
Thanks were also offeied to the Vice Chancellor, Ot’^nia 
Univeisity, for his hospitality and foi the manner m which he, 
his staff and the students of the University helped to make 
the Conference^a success and the stay of the delegates comloiiable, 
Theauthoiitiesofthe Daftai-i-Divani and of the Museum were 
also thanked foi thf’ liouble they had taken, 


The President infoimed the Confeience that Sir C P. Rama- 
swami lyei, Diwan of Tiavancoic, had veiv kindly extended an 
invitation to hold the next session of the Confeierce at 1 uvandrum 
He moved, and it was unanimously agieed, that the m\uaiion be 
accepted and that the thanks of the Confeience be communicated to 
SirC.P Ramaswami I>ei. 

The Confeience was then declared closed by the Prcsidtmt who 
explained that as the lules pi-p ired for the ConleKnce aie the same 
as those of the Association, being me tided m the Utter, the dialt 
rule^ would be discussed as soon as the piesent Meetin^^ 

Itself into a Meeting of the Aswwtiou, 
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for purposes of the first year of the Association and the Conference^ 
the Membeis of the Confcience would be d* emed to be the Mem- 
bers t*f the Association The Meeting of the Association then 
began 

Nawab All Yavar Jung Bahadur, President of the Reception 
Committee, moved that the following ofifice-beaiers be elected loi a 
peiiod of one } eai — 

Piesident - Mr WV. Giigson 

General Secietary - Dr Yusuf Hus.iin Khan 
Treasuier - Di Syed Muhiuddin Qadii Zor. 

Dewan Bahadui Di Kiishnaswami Aiyangai proposed and 
Pi of D V. Potdar seconded that the following be elected Membeis 
of the Executive Committee — 

(1) Nawab Ah Yavar Jung Bahadur 

(2) Rao Bahadur C S. Siimvasachaii 
{3) Piofessor Haroon Khan Sheivvani. 

(4) Di P M Joshi (Bombay) 

{5) Di M. Ram Rao (Guntui) 

(6) Dr A G Pawai (Kolh=ipui), 

(7) Ml Khwaja Moljammad Ahmad 

(8) Mr, Abdul Majid Siddiqi, 

The above were then declared duly elected 


The President then invited nomination of office-bearers for the 
following ytcii and the next session of the Conference The follow- 
ing vveie unanimously elected — 

General Piesident Dewan Bahadur Di S, Kushana- 

swami Aiyangai, 

Vice-President — Mr Ghulam Yazdani O.B E , 

ex-Diuctoi of Ai cHheoloey. ^ 
H.E.H the Nizanis Government 

Sectional Piesidents 


Ancient 
Mediaeval 
Model n 
Geneial Secietary 
Tieasiirer 


Professoi V R. R Dikshitar. 
Di.N. Venkatiamanavya. 
Professoi D V Potdai 
Pioltssor H K Sherwani. 

Mr Abdul Majid Siddiqi. 


The Geneial Secietaiy then read out the diaft Constitution of 
the Deccin Histoiv Associat’on and ConP^ience At the outset 
Professor D.V. Potd ir and <.thers sought claiification of t^o term 
‘PeccaiV used m the Constitution, 



After some discussion Professor Haroon Khan Sherwani pro- 
posed the following resolution, which was seconded by Dr. R. Ram 
Rdo — 

“For the purpose of this Association the Deccan shall 
deemed to mean the legion f.om the Tdpti in the North 
to the edge of the plateau in the South and from Sea to 
Sea.” 

The resolution was carried by a majority of votes. 

After certain alteiations and am^^ndnients the draft Constitu- 
tion, the final text of which is given in Appendix A, was adopted. 

The proceedings concluded at 1 1 p m with a short speed? by 
the General President. 

EXCURSIONS AND CLOSING FUNCTION 

On 13th April, 19 15^ two excurs’ons were arranged, one to 
Kondipur and the othei to Golconda and the City 1 he finds at 
Kondapur consist of stiucttiral leniuns, including Chaitya Halls, 
Monastries, Furnacts etc , and also othei antiquities including beads, 
terracotta figuunes, pottery and 4000 Andhia coins with 70 unpub- 
lished varieties 'I he paitv was conducted bv Mr. Khwaja Muham- 
mad Ahmad of the Aichaeological Depaitmeut. 

The other excursion to Golkonda and the City was conducted 
by Mr, Syed Mohd Yusuf, Asstt. Diiector of Aich^eology. 

In the evening Nawab Sir Akeel Jung Bahadur, Vice-Presi- 
dent, Executive Council, H.E H. the Nizams Government, enter- 
tained the membeis and delt gates of the Conference toUaat the 
Univeisity Botanical Gardens Sir Akeel Jung mingled fieely 
among his guests and the students, and the function wound up the 
V13lt, 



APPENDIX A. 


CONSTITUTION 

OF 

THE DECCAN HISTORY ASSOCIATION 
AND CONFERENCE. 


I Name and object 

I. (-i) The name of the Association shall be the Deccan History 
Assoctation. 

(b) The Headquarters of the Association shall be Hyderabad- 
Deccan, 

The objects of the Associ itlon shall be — 

(a) The promotion and encouragement of the scientific study of 
Deccan Histoiy and Cultuie. 

(b) The holding of periodical e\hibuions, meetings, symposia and ‘ 
biennial conferences foi the pui pose of show mg exhibits, 
reading p ipers and holding di'-cussions on subjects lelating 
to the Histoiy and Cultuie of the Deccan. 

(c) The publication of piocoedings, bulletins, journals and otbqr 
woiks. 

(d) Co-operation with similai organisations in India. 

(e) The securing, management and disposal cf Tunds, property 
and endowments for the pui poses stated above, 

(f) Peifoimance of all othei acts conducive to the fulfilment of 
the objects of the Association. 

II Membenbip of tbo Assodatioa 

3. Membeiship of the Association shall be open to all 
persons inteiested in the ol jects of the Association, piovid- 
ed that the name cf a candidate for membership shall be 
supported by two membeis, on§ ofwhon\sfef.ll b? % mfmber 
of the Execytjvp 
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4, (a!) Members shall be of four kinds — -patrons, ordinary men>- 

bers, lifj members and honoiaiy members Ordinaiy mem- 
bers shall pay a minimum annual fee of Rs 5 Peisons 
plying Rs 100 shill became life membeis of ihe Associ- 
ation Honoruy membeis shill be persons of outstanding 
eminence who have contiibuted to the advancement of 
research m Deccan histoiy rtnd culture Ihey shall be 
elected fiom time to time by the Association and shall en- 
joy, without any financial obligations, all the piivileges of 
membership. 

(b) Members fi om whom sub^ci iptions are due shall pay them by 
the end of November evciy yean 

(c) U niversities and learned bodies engaged in historical research 
may become members by pa\ irg the usual subscription and 
shall be entitled to send one lep tsentative to all the meet- 
ings of the biennial Confeiance of the Association. 

(d) Bmafi le under graduates studying at recognised Colleges 
m ly be adni*tted to all the meetings of the Association and 
the Confeietice other than business meeungs on payment of 
Rs 2. annually. 

5. Persons contributing Rs 500 or more shall bo entitled to 
all the piivileges of the membership of the Association. 

6. Ordinary members, life members and honoiary members 
shall be entitled to submit papers, take part in the discus- 
sions and be eligible for various offices of the Association, 

111 Meetings of the AssoclatioB. 

7, The meetings of the Association v\ ill be of four kinds 

(a) Oidinary meetings 

(b) Biennial Conferences 

(c) Business meetings 

(d) Extraordinary meetings 

8 Orlinary m'setlngs of th^ Association will be held periodi- 
c illy during the c lie ndar yeai for the purpose of reading 
pipeia and holding diSCu->sions on any subject concerning 
the history and caltuie of the Deccan. Only members 01 
the Association will be entitled to take part in thesd meet- 
ings, Such meeungs shall be open to non-members tQ 
wSom special invitations may he extended 



9# Save for the first two years, only such members of the 
Association as have been membeis for two years, including 
the year m which the election is being held, shall be eligible 
to hold office. No member who has not paid his member- 
ship fee up-to-date shall be eligible to hold office nor shall 
he be entitled to paiticipate in the business meetings of the 
Association. 

lo. The following business shall be transacted at the business 
meetings of the Association 

(i) Adoption of resolutions on matteis of geneial policy 

(b) Consideration of the budget, repoit, business lules, etc, 

(c) Election of membets to seive on the Executive Committee 
for the next term of office. 

ir* The quorum fi)r the busmens meeting of the Association 
shall be 20 or J^th the number of members, w^hichever is less. 
No quoium shall be necessaiy for a meeting which has been 
adjourned for want of a quorum, provided pievious notice 
has been given to members. 

IV T lie Eiecative Committee of the Association and the Conference. 

12. (a) The Executive Committee shall consist of the following — 

(h) a President, (b) a Vice-President, 

(c) a Cfcneial Secietary, (d) a Tieasurer, 

(e) Chairman of the Local Reception Committee, 

(f) Local Seci*eiary, (g) 8 other membeis, 

provided that either the President or the Vice-President, the 
General Secretary and half the membeis of the Committee 
shall be persons who aie ordinarily resident in H.E.H. the 
Nizams Dominions. 

(b) Save for the first year, all members of the Executive Com- 
mittee shall take chaige of their duties twelve months after 
the conclusion of the session of the Conference in wh ch they 
are eltcted, in older to give time to the outgoing cffice- 
beareis and committee to have the tiansactions of the ses- 
sion printed and accounts settled. 

13. The Executive Committee will ordinal ily meet once every 
three months. The notice for such a meeting, along with 
the agenda, shall be issued at least 1 5 days previous to the 
meeting, unless it is an Exirauidinaiy Meeting, for which 
seven days* notice shall be sufficient The members of tlie 
Executive Committee, except the Chairman of the Recep- 
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tion Committee and the Local Secretary, shall be elected at 
a busmebs meeting of the Assoc ation convened specially for 
the pin pose. All elections shall be by ballot except when 
a candidate is elected undnimously. 

The Executive Committee shall have the following duties — 

(a) Giving effect to the tcsoluiions of the Association. 

(b) Flaming the lules of business and placing them before the 
Business Meeting of the Association for appiovai and con- 
firmation. 

(c) M inagement and control of the funds of the Association. 

(d) Consideration of the Budget prepared by the Treasurer, in 
consultation with the St cietai) and placing it before the 
Business Meetmg of the Association. 

(e) S inctionmg of expenditure, subject to the powers of the 
President and the becietaiy m this behalf 

(f) Consideration of the repoit prepaied by the Secretary and 
placing of the repou before the Business Meeting of the 
Association 

(g) The taking of all measures relating to the realisation of the 
objects of the Association, and 

(h) Appointment of an Auditor or Auditors for auditing the 
accounts of the Association. 

14, The quorum for a meeting of the Executive Committee 
«ihall be 4, one of whom shall be either the President or the 
Vice-President, 

15, In case of any vacancy occurring m the Executive Commit- 
tee bejbre the next geneial election, it may be filled by the 
Executive Committee foi the lemaiiung teim fiom among 
the members of the Association. 

V President of the Assodation and Conference. 

16, The President shall pieside over all the meetings of the 
Association, the Conleience and the Executive Committee, 
and regulate then proceedings He shall supervise the work 
of the Secretaiy and the Treasuiei and be responsible for 
the observance cf all lules, regulations and bye-laws and tire 
pioper canying out of the lesolutions of the Executive 
Commatee and of the Association He shall have one vote 
and, m case of equality of votes, a casting \ ote He shall 
have the powers in his own disci etion to sanction expendi- 
ture m excess of the budget upto Rs, 200. 
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VI. Vice President o{ tlie Association and the Conference 

The ViC2-Piesident shall act in the absence of the President 
and shall peiform such othei functions as aie delegated to 
him by the Piesident. 

VII General Secretary of the Association and the Conference* 

1 8. (i) The duties of the Geneial Secietary shall be 

(a) to conduct all conespondence of the Association, 

(b) to flame the agenda of all the meetings of the Associa- 
tion and of the Executive Committee, and to issue 
notices and make pioper aiiangements therefor, 

(c) to maintain the m nutes of the meetings of the Associa- 
tion and of the ExecU‘ive Committee, 

(d) to conduct all elections, 

(e) to keep charge of the office-books and registers of the 
Assouation except account books, and 

(f) to maintain the legisteis of the members up-to-date 

(u) The General Secretary shall have power to sanction expen- 
diture in excess of the Budget upto Rs 50/- 

Vill Treasurer of the Association and the Conference 

19, The Treasuicr shall be the financial officer of the Associa- 
Von and .shall keep chaige of all accounts of income and 
expenditure of the Association. He shall piepare the annual 
budget, in collaboration with the Geneia! Secietary, and 
place the accounts and the budget btfoie the Executive 
Committee. 

IX Amendments of Rules of the Association and the Conference. 

00. The rules of the Association may be amended in the follow- 
ing manner 

(a) At least two months* notice shall be given to the General 
Secietdiy of all pioposals for additions to or akeiations in 
the constitution. 

(b) Such pioposals shall beciiculated among the members of the 
Executive Committ^'e by Geneial Secretaiy at least one 
month b fore the meeting of the Executive Committee to be 
htld for the puipose 

(c) Tne Executive Committee shall consider the proposals and 
niike lecommendations which it shall place before tue Busi-^ 
mess Meeting of the Association for final decision* 



Conference. 


1. In order to prbmote the objects of the Association detailed in 
Rule 2 of ihe Constiiution, Biennial Confeiences will be held, 

2 . Alt membeis of the Association shall be deemed to be members 
, of the Conference and will have all the piivileges appei taming 
theieto. 

3. Peisons desiiing to be members of the Conference only may be 
enrolled on payment of Rs 5/- provided that their names are 
foimally accepted by the Executive Committee of the Association. 

4. The veiiue of the next Conference shall, as far as practicable, be 
fixed by the Business Meeting held at the time of the Conference. 

5. All the local arrangements for holding the Conference shall be 
made by a Local Committee consisting of the follow mg ' 

1. Chairman of the Local Reception Committeist* 

2. Local Secretarj^ 

3. Local Tieasurer. 

4 At least one representative of the Executive Commit- 
tee of the Associauon. 

5 As many other members as the Local Reception 
Committee may considei necessary. 

6. The Local Committee shall be entitled to fix the subscription of 
the Local Committee at its disci etion. It may also demand fiom 
the Deccan Histoiy Association a sum not exceeding tenperctnt 
of the fees of the Oidinaiy and Life m^mb:Jis of the Association 
enrolled since the last session of the Confeience 

7. It will be the duty of the Local Secietaiy of the Conference to 
keep the G^jneial Secietaiy fully infoimed of the aiiangements 
m connection with the holing of the Conference. 

8. The proceedings and transactions of the Confeience shall be 
published by the Executive Committee. Eveiy member of the 
Association as well as of the Conference shaU be entitled to re* 
ceive, free of charge, a copy of the proceedings of the Confeience. 

9. One half of the income accruing from the membership fee of the 
Conference shall be made available to the Association 

10 (a) The Conference may be divided into Sections, according to 
peiiods or subjects or both, each with a Sectional President 
^ presiding over it and a Secretary The periods permissible 
" diajl he 
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{ i) Ancient (upto 1294) 

(11) Mediaeval (1294-1724) 

(ill) Modem ( 1 7^4 onwards) 

(b) All papers intended for reading at a session of the Confe- 
rence shall embody eithei some onginal piece of leseaich or 
a new interpretation of facts The snmmaiies of papers 

should reach the Geneial Secietary at least tvio months 
and the papers at least one month before the commence- 
ment of the vsession. No paper should, ordinanly, exceed 
15 typed foolscap pages The summaiy outlining th-s 
mam points of discussion 01 contioversy should not exceed 
2 foolscap pages, 

1 1 The Sectional Presidents will be elected by the Executive Com- 
mittee according to Rule 12 of the Association, The Sectional 
Secretaiies will be nominated by the Local Committee, 

1 2 There shall be a Business Meeting of the Conference at the end 
of each session of the Conference for the pui pose of (i) decid- 
ing about the venue of the next Confeierce, (2) moving resolu- 
tions, and (3) making recommendations to the Association with 
regard to any matteis relating to the Conference, 



API^ENDiX B. 


lilt of DoaunsBls displayed at the Daftar<i*DiTaBi Ezhibitioa* 

ADIL SHAHIAND QUTUB SHAHI FIRMANS. 

No Ptnod Contents of the Fiimans 

1. AdilShahi Firmans of Mohammad Adil Shah, dated 

9th Ziqada 1051 II (i642 A D ) regarding 
the appieciation cf the services rendered by 
Shahji Bhonsld m the Cainatc and the or- 
ders for him to co opei ate with the newly 
appointed offieeis, Rahmat Khan, Afzal 
Khan and Ghazi Khan, 

2. Ditto Fiiman of Alt Adil Shah II, dated i6th 

Jamadiul-avval 1068 H (1658 A D )add ea- 
sed to Shahji Bhonsla to co-operate with 
Afzal Khan, the newly appointed Subedar 
of the Carnatic. 

3. Do Firman of Alt Adil Shah II, dated loth 

Ziqada 1074 H. (1664 A.D ) regarding the 
grant of Kobaikav village (Torgal Division) 
to Vyankoji Bhonsla. 

4. Do Fiimanof All Add Shah II, dated i6th 

Ziqada 1074 H (1664 A.D ) in regard to 
the grant of Deshnukhi, etc , of Moham- 
madabad (K''lahal Division) to Vyankoji 
Bhonsla. 

5. Qutub Shahi Fiimanof Sultan Abdullah Qutub Shah, 

dated 29th Jamadmssani 1052 H (1642 
A D ) dealing with the grant of land in 
Inam to Qazi Jamal of Jalaiabad to meet 
the expenses of the J uma Mosque. 

6. Ditto Firman of Abdullah Qutub Shah, dated" 20th 

Jamadiul-avval 1053 H (1643 A D ) in re- 
gard to the giant of land to Sheikh Ishaq, 
Sajjada of the Shrine of Hazrat Shah 
Momin Tawakkali, in Qadarabad, for light 
arrangements at the said shrine, 



Penod 


Contents of the Fiimans 


Quiub Shahi 


Ditto 


i^ei lod 


ShT-h Jahin 
1627-1758 


Ditto 


Do 


Do 


Do 


Do 


Fiinnnof Saltan Abdullah Qutub Shah, 
dated 15th Mohaiiam, io>4 H (1644 A D.) 
leoaidino the oiant of Kailapur 111 Inam to 
Chandu Jakias. 

Fiiman of Sultan Abul Hasan Tana Shah, 
dated i 7 th Jamadiul avval, 1097 H (1686 
A D ) reofaiding the giant of Deshmukhi, 
etc , to the sons of Yonkia Sampion Ram- 
chandai Rao. 


Miighal Documents 

Contents of Documents 

Siaha Huzur, lefeiung to the Dui bard-Khas 
(special audience) and Duibai-i-A'm (Gene- 
lal Audience), held by the Piince (Aurang- 
zeb) 

Dated 7th Ziqad, 14th Julus, 1050 A. H, 
1641 A D.). 

Memoiandum, dated 2nd Rabiussani, 29th 
Regnal yeai, on the grant of a Dasiak to 
Saqi Beg, Mansabdar, accoiding to the 
Dastak of the Mutasaddis of Begum Jeo 
(Pimcessjahan Aia). (io66 H~i655 A.D.) 

Farman, dated 14th Moharram, 1064 H, 
(1653 A.D.), beating the seal of Piince 
A ui angzeb, 1 egai ding the grant of subsistence 
allowance of two 1 ankas daily, together 
with land to Syed Abdul Kaiim. 

Siaha Huzur, dated nth Regnal year 
(1638 A.D), legarding Shaista Khan’s 
camping m Pettur pxrgana, his interview 
with Piince Auiangzeb, etc. 

Memoiandum, dated 1066 A H (1655 AD) 
regardingthe veiificition of the attendence 
ofTalib Mohammad seivmgnhe Impeiial 
Government, m the leiinue of Piincess 
Jahan Ara Begum Endoised and sealed 
An endorsed memoiandum. dated io 64 
A,H., 1653 A D , on the dismissal of 





No. Period 


Contents of Documents 


7 Shah Jahan 
S. Ditto 


Do 


10. Do 


1 1 Do 


12 Do 


15 t)o 


14. Aurangzeb 


1 5, Ditto 


batuilah, from mansab and jagir, and debar- 
ring him from attendance at the Imperial 
Court 

Memorandum regarding the grant of Man- 
sab to Mu Masum foi merly in the service 
of Piiiice Murad Baksh 

An endorsed memoiandum, dated 1063 
All., (1652 A D ) legaidingthe enhance- 
ment m the Mansab ol Syed Hamid, 
recommended by Piince Muiad. 

Memoiandum, sealed and ^endoised by 
Bakshi-ul-M ulk, 1 egardmg ^ pei mission 'to 
Shaista Khan 10 continue impressing the 
seal. 

Memorandum regarding the revenues of 
Khandes Suba and the Deccan, including 
the parganas of DauUtabad, Elloia ahU 
Auiangabad, amounting to neaily 39 ciore 
dams. 

Memorandum on the grant of Rs, 3000 as 
salaiy to Sved Abdul Wahab dui mg the 
siege of Molhdii, fiom the treasury of ihe 
Deccan Suba. 

List of ofii:ers of the Imperial household 
including the Vakils of Piince Aurangzeb 
and their Mansabs, etc 

Memorandum regaiding the Emperors 
crdei for the tiansfei of gun powder, etc., 
fom l^ahadui, in chaige of artilleiy, to 
Bundidas at the time of the battle of 
Bakiana. 

Copy of Parwana (ordei) under the seal ot 
Rizvi Khan, Sacliussudur, 1 egardmg the 
giant of daily allowance to Mulla Ahmad 

An abstract of the Siaha PIuzua dated 4th 
Ziqad, -^ist Ragnal year, '(1688 A.D.) 
regaiding the Empeiors command to in- 
foim him of the confinement of S>ed Abnl 
(Tana Shah) leUtwSf 



so- 


Penod Contents of Documents 

Aurangzeb A Siiha prepared under the supervision of 
Abul Qcibim and Md. Saied.iegarding rates 
and weights of the coins of Shah Jahan and 
Alamgii. 

17. Ditto Iqrarnama (bond)of Baqyatullah, concerning 

the accuiacy of the indeniification marks* 
Beanng endorsement, dated 25th Jamadius- 
sani, 1075 i664 A D. 

1 8. Do Memorandum, dated 2 ist Regnal yeai, 1 678 

A D on the giant of Mansab to Debi 
Singh, for his distinguished sei vices duimg 
Hyderabad Wais* 

19. Do Copy -of a Peimit, dated 1093 A.H., 1682 

A.D dealing with the appointment of Syed 
Tajuddin vice, Md Mii for the establish- 
ment of Postal relay Stations X^ak Chau- 
Ivi) for the Royal Army* 

20. Do Extracts of Siaha Huzur. dated i too A.H,, 

16S8 A.D. relating to the bestowal of Robes 
of Honour, etc,, on Askar Khan, Mansab- 
clar of 4000 Zat. 

21. Do Royal Command, dated 1076 A.H., 1565 

A. D , in respect of the restoration of and 
enhancement m the Mansab of ShaikhAbdal 
Hameed foi his seivice m the Deccan, 

22. Do Extract of the Siaha Huzur, dated 1098 

A H , 1686 A.D. Royal Older m connec- 
tion with the naming of Feioz^Nagai ins- 
tead of Raichur Foit, and a request of Mul- 
tafit Khan foi grant of Birvapur and Jatpol 
paiganas. 

23. Do New^s-letter of Hyderabad city, dated 1071 

A H., 1660 A.D. legarding the marriage of 
Sultan Abdullah’s daughter with All Adil 
Shah IL 

24. Do News-letter of Hyderabad City, dated 1072 

A.H ,1661 A.D. dealing with the marriage 
of Syed Duiraj Najafi, with Sultan Abdul- 
lah’s daughter, who later pn ^as au;rie4 tg 
T^aa Shm 



No. 


Period 


SI 


Contents of Documents 


Aurangzeb Dastak (permit), dated r4ih Regnal year, 
1672 A D ,authoiizing Karim Beg, to equip 
a ship for the special use of the Emperors 
consort, proceeding to Mecca 


26 * Ditto 


Do 


28. Do 


Memorandum, dated 23nd Regnal year, 
1690 A*D , on the death of Ta>yab Beg, 
posted at the tomb of Nawab Rabia^Dau- 
rani (Dilras Bano Begum, Auiang^eb's 
wife). 

News Report of Hyderabad city, dated 
1071, 1660 A D., relating to Sultan Abdul- 
h’s yearly bath at Sangam, 

Agreement Bond, dated 26th Regnal year 
(i68j AD) submitted by Rukhm^ji, Man- 
sabdai, pledgino to oppose the enemy in the 
jurisdiction of his village Jakhoii and to 
arrest or kill Deuji Beaimgihe seaLof 
Rukhmaji. 


29. Do 


^o. Do 


3^. Do 


Sir Do 


Agreement Bond, dated 24th Regnal year 
(1681) submitted by Dunkar Khan, Zamin- 
dar of the Fort of Niinala, pledging himself 
supervision of transportation of horses, 
arms, and other weapons of war accioss the 
border of his jurisdiction into the teiritones 
of Bijapur and Hyderabad without permit. 

Tajwiznama (Pioposed Memo.) submitted 
to the agents of Prince Mohammad Moaz- 
zam, Shah Alam, legaiding the enhancement 
in the Mansab of Param Deo for the meri- 
torious ser\ ices lendeied in the battle of 
Saikore Dated 23rd Regnal year (1680) 

Daily news repoit of Udsjii Fort, dated 
1073 A H. (1062) regal ding murder of 
Ihtemam Khan, Qiledar of Udgir by the 
servant of Murshid Quli Khan and the 
lattei’sassasination by women of Ihtemam 
Khan’s family. 

Abstiact of the Siaha Huzur dated 3Tst 
:^e§nal year (1688 A.D.)^ regarding the 
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No. 

Pei lod 

Contents of Documents 



exemption of the Ddkhni seivants fiom the 
security bond to the extent of one thousand 
Mansab. 

33 * 

Aurangzeb 

Abstract of Siaha Huzur, dated 1099 A H. 
(1687 A.D ) regtuding the tiibiite present- 
ed by Mohd. Masum Vakil of Abul Hasan 
,Tana Shah to the Empeior m shape of gold, 
silver coins, and various Ivinds of scents, etc. 


Ditto 

Memorandum regarding the Emperor*s order 
to Naindai Khan, Sar Rulaiid Khan for 
attacking Sivaji fiom different cliiections 
and Sivaji s plundering of wealth and pro- 
perty of bankers of Nilanga. 

H- 

Do 

Parwangi (Permit) regaiding the promotion 
of Muhammad 1 aj as a leward for his me- 
ritoiious services lepdered in the skirmishes 
of Sivaji 14th Re^gnal year, 1081 A.H* 
1671 A D. 

,36. 

Do 

Memorandum regarding the Mansabs of 
Mahaiaja Jaswauth Singh (7000 Mansab 
and 5000 Savsar), Raja Rai Singh (5000 
Mansab and 5000 Sawars), Rao Bhau Singh 
(6000 Mansab and 2000 Sa\vais)and Sobh 
Kai an (2000 Mansab and 1200 Saw ais). 

o 7 * 

Do 

Memo, regal ding the grant of Mansab with 
Jagir to Sambhaji. 

38. 

Do 

Memo, legal ding the exemption of Sahuji, 
son cf Sambhaji, holder of tlae-rank of 7000 
Zat and 7000 Saw^u* fiom secuiity for per- 
sonal appeaiance. 

39 - 

Do 

Dastak (Permit) regarding the arrest of 
Shivaji and his son after then flight fiom 
the Capital 



9th Regnal year, 1076 A H (1666 A D^) 

40. 

Do 

(Much ilka) Agreement Bond, dated 1091 
A H 1680 A D submitted by and beaiing 
the seal of Md Momin, Fauidai of Khan- 


desh Suba wuh regaid to his supervibion 
over the people crossing ^ border .of 
Hyderabad and J3iiiaDur. 



No 

4:. 


Fei lod 


38* 


C'lnt nts I)! UiH t mi iiti 


42 


43 


44 


45 


4,6., 


47 ' 


48, 


Aui.in^zeb 


Dicto 


Do 


AUmi»ir II 
3 ^ 7 “ 54-59 


Ditto 


Shah Alam II 
1759-1896 


Ditto 


Do 


F titjon, bubmm dby Naiaji, dai d i^-th 
Regnal yiai, 16/2 A.D piaymg f tr the 
giant of fLCiIitksdunng the* bi' of Islam- 
abad, and some compi nsation in oonncction 
wit**i tht danugr done to his Jagir. 

Beaiing Royal endorsim nt 

Dristak (Pri nut n dated 1092 \H ^681 
A D , additbS' d to Kamyab Khan ie*j;afd- 
ing the despatch uf a list of recruits, leo^m- 
mended by Pi met Md. Shah Alain 

Deistak i Permit), dat< d 1094 A H , 1683 
A D, Koauling iht itstoiafon ( f J k>ii to 
Runmaji, foimtily'in the st-rvice of Sam- 
bhaji posti d undt r the command ‘f Bak- 
shiul M Ik, Ruimllah Khan and Frinct Md* 
Azam. 

Firman, datfd S'^h Jamadiussani (175S) 
B'Mnng the Ro)al stal, i»-oarding the giant 
of the village of Dindanjpun, as Inam 
Alramg^^a to Balaji Baji Rao (Th- Pf sh'*'a) 
Firman, dated 6th Mohairam 117; A H, 
(1759 A D.) 

Bearing the Rojal seal, regauling the grant 
of Qiledari of Bandar-i-Surat as Altamga 
to Balaji Bdji Rao ( The Ptshwa) 

Firman, dated 3rd Shavval 1187 A.H. 
(1773 A.D.) 

Bearing the Royal seal. The Emperor 
extmpts the Hindus fiom the t^x fur bath- 
ing in the rivers and lakes 
Firman, dated 21st Shavval, 1187 AH 
(1773 A D ) 

Bearing the Royal seal, regaidmg the grant 
of Chandi Paigana, as Inam Aitamgna to 
Pandit Piadhan, Maharaja Narain Rao 
(The Peshwa) 

Security Bond submitted by Shaikh Ibiahim 
Mansabdar, foi the pf-r^onal appearance ol 
Abdur Rasuk Captain (if a ship Bearmg 
the seal of Ha&an Ibiabim* Dated 
Regnal year (1779). 




u 

No. Period 

Contents of Documents 

45. Shah Alam II 

Tajwiznama (proposed memorandum), dated 
n8i A H. 1758 A D , bearing the Royal 
Sign Manual, submitted by Nawab Mir 
Nizam All Khan Bahadur for the sanction 
of Mansab to Shankar Ram, etc. 

50. Ditto 

Copy of Firman, dated 1767 A D confer- 
ring the title of Baha-ud Dowla, Babar 
Jung, with the grant of 5000 Zat and 4000 
Sawar to Mr. Fuller, through Najib Khan 
Bahadur, Sabit Jung. Bearing the seal of 
Qaz> Abdul Ham^, 


Atftf Juki Docnpitiitt* 

No Period 

Contents of the Decum<;nts 

1. AsafJdhI 

note,, praying for writing up the 
^San^d* in regard to the grant of the posts 
of Zi^adar and Faujdar, etc, pf Vjellore and 
other Sarkars to Haji Mohammad Husain 
Khan, 

Ditto 

Oflfice note, dated 8th Jamadi-ul-avval 

1 146 H (1 733 A, D ) regarding the grant 
of a sanad, for the posts of Faujdar and 
Shiqdar of Nankondah parganah '(Bid^^ 
Subab) to Sheikh Lotfullak 

Do 

Office note, dated 12th ZiJhajja 1149 H. 
(1736 A. D.) relating to the granting 
sanad for the posts W Faujdar and Amanat- 
dar of Vellore and Rajahmundaiy Sarkars, 
to Anwaruddin Khan in addition to his 
previous responsibility of administering the 
Sarkar of Chicdcole. 

Do 

Account of the collections and arrears in 
respect of the tribute due from Lokoji, the 
Zamindar of Tanjore, m the Carnatic 
division, Hyderabad Subah, vnth reference 
to the petition of Saadatullah Khan, 

po 

Petition, submitted by Saadatullah Khan 
for the sanction of his appointment tie 



No. Period Contents of Documents 

posts of Fdiijdaii and Divani of the Carna- 
tic division, Bijapur Subah and Tahsildan 
of Seiirangapatam tn place of Tahir 
Muhammad Khan 

Asaf Jah I A copy of an endorsed office-note issuing 
orders for the collection of revenue from the 
torntones adjoining Fort Nusratgarh 
(Jmji) and the Peshkash due from* the 
Zamindar of Tanjoie and Tnchnopoly 

Nawab Nasir Petition of Husain Dost Khan Mobara/ 

Jang Bdr Jang (Chanda sahib) legarding the grant of 

Mahaiat to himself and to his son, Ali Raza 
Ghazanfar J ang. Dated 1102 H {1748 
A. D.) 

Ditto Petition of Sayyid Lashkai Husain, dated 
9th Moharram 1162 H. (1748 A. D ) 
relating to the payment of Rs 5000 in 
connection with the construction of Asaf 
Jah*s tomb. 

Nawab Endorsed office pote, dated 29th Safar 

Muzaffar u64 H. (17 50 A. D.) regarding the grant 

Jung Bdr. of Tnchnppoly, etc, on contract of revenue 

to All Raza Khan, Ghazanfar Jung 

Ditto Petition of Ali Raza Khan, Ghazanfar 

Jung, regardipg the depositing of revenues 
of Trichnopoly, etc, m the Government 
Treasury, bearing the Ni;^pi's sanction. 
Dated 9th Safar 1164 H. (1750 A. D )* 

11, Do Endorsed office note, dated 29th Safar 

1164 H. (1750 A. D ) relating to the 
collection of revenues of the Carnatic and 
tjie maintenance of militia, from 1 160 Fasli 
{1164. H) to Shamsuddaulah, Husain 
Dost Khan (Chanda sahib) m place of 
Nawab Muhammad Ah Khan, 

Nswab Salabat Petition of Monsieur Bussy Ghazanfar 

Jiang Jpng, wjith his seal thereon, itt respect of 
^he grant ^ of revenue contract ef 



No Period Conieati> of Documents 

Chicatole, Rajahmundry and Mustafanagai 
Sarkais for 24 lakhs of Rupees, to meet the 
sdUnes of Fiench tioops, undtr his com- 
mand, from 1163 F Bearing the sanctiow 
of the Nt7cuiu 

1 1 baUbat Endorsed othuc note, dated sistRabiul- 

fung avval {£64 H (1750 A D.) regarding the 
permanent grant of Niabat Faujdan 
Carnatic and Sehbandi Mahakt, togethej 
With the Xnianat and Shiqdan of the said 
Mahakt and also Niabat Qiladari of 
Nusratgarh on contract ot revenue to 
Huaam Dost Khan, Shamsuddaulah Baha- 
dur (Chanda sahib) 

14 Dnto Endorsed office note, dated 21st Rabiul- 

avval U64 H (1750 A D.) relating to the 
grant of Divani Carnatic, Hyderabad 
Subah, Tahsildan Peshkash of Tanjore and 
also Qiladan and Faujdan and Amatiatdari 
of Tnchnopoly, etc , on contract of revenue 
to All Raza Khan, son of Shamsuddaulah 
(Chanda sahib) 

Do Office note, dated 28th Shavval 1164 H 

(1750 A D.) regarding the grant of s^hry 
to Balkisban, Mushrif and Tahvildar 
(treasurer and superviser) of the tomb of 
Asaf Jah I, with the sanction of the Nizam 

i4 Office -note* dated 4th Safar My tif" 

{1753 A, D ) regarding the petition of 
M. Bussv, Ghazanfar Jung, Commander-m- 
Chief. praying for the grant of revenue- 
farming of Chicacole, iMustafanagar and 
Rajahmundry Sarkars, foi Rs. 24 lakhs, to 
meet the expenses of the French troops 
under his command, vith the sanction of 
the Nizam 

17 Do Endorsed office note, dated 20th Jamadius- 

sani 1170 H. (1756 A, D ) in respe^it ot the 
renewal of Sanad of Madad-i-Mash 
(subsistence allowance) and Kharch*!- 
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iNo Period 


eS NaWfib baiabat 
lung 


PlHO 


30 Nawab Mii 
Nj^am Khan 


n Nawab Mii 
Nizam All 
Khan 


23 Ditto 


Do 


Do 


Do 


Gmconts of Documents 

Sadabarat (expenses fui feeding the poor) 
to Knshnachan ot Masulipatam 

Endoibcd uffiet note, dited 34th Ramzan 
1172 H (175^ AD) in respect of the grant 
of MasuKpaiam and Ni^^mpaiam Sarkars, 
m Inam, to Colontl Poole 

Endorsed office note, dated 5th 2icjadab 
0/59-'^ D.}rektmg to %hi grant 
Jrom Indruti parganah, Hyderabad 
to Balawani Rao, ih^ Valid of Rao 
Ralaji Pandit Pardhan 

Copy ot the office memoiandum, dated 26th 
Rabiul-avval 1175 H, (1761 A D ) conve)nig 
orders that the 51 h Zilhijjd 117-'^ H (1759 
A. D ) ma\ be enkied in the Government 
offices db the dat( of accession of Ni/arn 
\li Khan \Mth the endorsement of Mii 
\dii] Hai Khiin, Dman of the Dtecan 

Office note dated 27th Rabiussani 1184 H 
(1770 A D ) in legarc! to the petition oi 
Shah Chirag, to lay a water pipe, from the 
water leservoir, ior the ‘mosque attached ua 
the tomb of Hazrat Shah birajuddm at 
A manga bad. 

Memorandum legardmg the lates of the 
giam market on the olh^i side of Musi river 
(Begum Bazar) dated ijih Shaban 1189 H 
( 1/74 D) 

Details of the jagirs of Asaf ]ah I, anditis 
fc‘idebt son. Nawab Firoz Jung, in the pro- 
vince of Shahjahanabad 
Dated 14th Ziqada, uoo H 

Inavatnama undt 1 the seal ot Tahmat-un- 
nisa Ikgum conveying the command '’loi 
the attendance of Rajah Appa Rao Baha- 
dur at the Darbar 1200 H (1785 A D.) 

Draft a letter to Geiieral "‘Campbell ^iot 
providing facditijes to Yikalat Ram^ offitti 


117^ n 

ofjagir 

bubah, 
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No 

Period 

Contents of Documents 

36. 

Nawab Mir 
Nizam All 
Khah 

The Nizam n^mes a Vlll'^ge♦ which Zaibun 
Niba Begum had caused to be inhabited, as 
Asafnagar Kalan, under his own sign 
manual on 2nd Jamadmssain 1212 H, 
{1797 A.D.) 


Ditto 

Triennial tabular statement of exchange 
rates of Huns 

28^ 

Do 

Orders issued by the Nizam, granting some 
villages to meet the salaiy of his wife. 

30 

Do 

Petition submitted by Raja Raghutam Rao, 
foi the aiiangement of Postal Service 
between Hydeiabad and Poona, 

30 

Do 

Draft of Dastak ( Permit ), issued under the 
seal of Azamul Umara, Arastu Jah Bahadur, 
regarding instructions about striking copper 
coins. 

3 <- 

Do 

Draft of QauUnama regarding the issue oi 
the coins, minted m Kalyan, belonging to 
the Jagir of Mumtazul limara. 

32* 

Do 

Copy of Qaul nama issued by Arastu Jah 
Bahadur in the name of Prabhu, etc , tech- 
nicians'of the mint of Kalyan, regarding the 
renewal of permssion for niiniting the corns. 

33 ‘ 

Do 

Draft of letter to Najmud-Daulah Bahadur 
to get the ship repaired, 'transporting it by 
Kiisbn^ river to Machli Bandar, ( Masuh- 
patam ). 

34. 

Do 

Office note regading . (i; tne ordfet W Kat 
Sedh Mul to welcome and frftroduce the Pan- 
dit at the palace, {11) grant of village Nacha- 
ram, (111) the statement of the arrears of the 
levenue. 

35 * 

Do 

Office statement referring to the verification 
of the lolls of the Eufasian soldiers attached 
to Khwaja Inyailullah‘Khan. 

36. 

Do 

Memorandum regarding the Khilat ( robe 
of honour) bestowed on Mir Nizam Ali 
Khan by the JEmperor of Delhi, Shah 
Atoll,. ’ 
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No Period Contt nts of Dociiments 

Nawab Mir Petition of Rai Bdbu Rai^ Asai Jam Vabl, 
Nizam All m respect of the giant of a receipt ofa hun- 
Kbaa dred and one Ashrafis, presented on behalf 
of Nizam Ah Khan» as Nazar to the Empe- 
ror (Shah Alam II) on the anniversary of 
his accession, and praying for the grant of 
receipt under the Royal Sign-manual 
Bearing endorsement m pencil . *‘ioi Ashra- 
fis have been graciously received.” 

3^. Ditto A list of additional titles, conferred on 

Nizam Ah Khan, by Emperor Shah Alam 
II* 

Farzand-i-martaba-i-baland, Jigar guslia, 
Bajan paiw^nd, Muzaffarul Mumslik, 
Asaf Jah Nizamul-mulk, Nizamuddaulah, 
Mir Nizam All Khan Bahadur, Fateh 
Jung. Sipah Salar. Yar-i Wafadar, Rus- 
tum-i-Dauran, Arastu-i-Zanian. 

39- Do Copy of the petition by Nawab Shujaul- 

Mulk (the hjizam^s son) concerning the 
Raichur Doab Expedition under his oom* 
maud 

40* Do Petition of Aitezaduddaulah, bearing the 

sanction of Rs 25000, against the loss, 
sustained m the riots, caused by the armv 
of Modhoji Biionsla. 

4^. 1^0 Petition of Rajah Badrinath, submitted m 

obedience to the Nizam’s mquiiy into the 
existing conditions of the Peecan. 

42, Do Office memorandum dealing with the list 

of the Bditul Mai (unclaimed property) pre- 
sented by Qazi Karimuddm ^Muhammad 
Khan. 

43 * Po News-letter, regarding the appointment of 

a commander, convening news also of the 
attack of Jagannath Ran 01 ^ Masulip-itam, 
the capture of Pondich^ty ^nd the arrival 
of Mir Abul Qashn Na^pr via, Qwd% 
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No Perod Contents of D< 'Cuments 

Mil A D>j>y of an onlti i* the iemisfeU)n 

Niiim All ot ihK u\, levied on tb p^-’p^r ’^idnuf-iciur- 
Khan ers and the dealt is of Kaghzipuia, Daulat- 
abad 

45. Ditto Abdul Aziz Khan’s lepoit confiirning the 

anual of Majoi Montgomery &nd his bat- 
taliuiib at Suryapet, Distiict Nalgonda 
Dated Sth Ziqada 1205 H (179 1, A D.). 

46. Do Diaft of a lettei of Azamul Umara Arastu 

Jah to Naik of Elichpui 01 d ring him to 
welcome Sikandar Jan (Nizam s son), who 
w is going to participate in the Mysore war. 
Dated 22nd Zilhijja 1205 H, (1791, A.D ) 

47 Do (Gold sprinkled papei) Prince Sikandar Jah 

Ba adur requests for the pa\ ment of arrears 
of his salary amounting to Rs 76000, and 
to deposit the balance with his reveied 
mother, Hazrat Bakshi Begum Sahiba. 
Dated Sth Rabiulawal, 1205 H (1790, 
A.D) 

48. Ditto Office-statement, dated 14th Rajab 1206 H, 

(r92, A D ) m rtgaid to the acqusition 
of Tipu Sultans territory by the East 
India Co , Rao Pandit Pardhan and the 
Nizam, as the result of Third Mysore War, 

49 Do Memoiandum, dated 22nd Rajab 1 206 H, 

(1792, A.D) on the re^^enue settlement 

of the ten itory, ceded , by Tmu 

to the Nizam, after the Third Mysore^ war. 

50 Do Letter of Azamul Umara, ordeiing to 

infotm Pandit Pardhan that the Qilt^dar of 
Balhaii Fojt evadtd giving possession to 
Jasaratuddav^la Dattdiith Shavval 1206 H. 
(1792, A.D.), 

Do Petition of Tipu Sultan’s Agents respecting 

the receipt of lakhs of lupees paid in 
accordanc ^ with treaty enter* d into between 
the Nizam, Tipu Sultan East India Com- 
pany and Ra«> Pandit Pardhan Dated 
23 rd*Ra)fab 1206 H, (i 79 it A D*). 
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No. Period Contents of Documents 

52 NriWibMir Repoits about the huntino-camps and 
Nizam Ah gifts granted to the Masttr of Hunts 

Khan 

53 Ditto Office statement. Petition of Najmuddawlah 

for amalgamating Artilleiy under his 
supervision with that of the (lovernment 

54. Do Petition by Siddi Faihan and Siddi Ahmad 

stating their timmphant entry info Jagnal 
Fort and taking possession of ke)s of the 
mam gates fiom Hyder Ali Khan Dated 
17 Rajab 1208 H. (17^4, A DX 

55. Do News bulletin, Madras, dated from ifie nth 

till the iSthof Zilhijja 1208 H (1794, A D.) 
containing news regarding the despatch of 
letteis from Tipu Sultan to Wala Jah and 
the East India Co , tianspoit of cannon, 
etc, from Pondicheiy 10 Madias and the 
at rival of Loid Hobart, rsuvernoi oi 
Madras, fiom England 

56. Do News Bulletin, Madras Moharram ^210 

H. (1795, A D ):- (i) Departure of Lord 
Hobait Gov ei nor of the, Company, to 
Ganjam, (2) appointment of Mi Chandelk, 
as officiating Governor, etc 

57. Do Office-note about two months’ salary 

of the Bntish Platoons , payment ol 
Rs 107426/10/6 according to lahnama 
(agreement bond) subsequent to their arrival 
at the fiontiii Dated 31 d Rabml-avval, 
12X0 H (1795, AD) 

58 Do Draft of Inayatnama to Anim Khan Arab, 

ordering him (i) to take levenue rectsipt of 
Rs 1000,000 {2) to tetiirn militia and 
horsemen fiom Siuangapatam, (3) to give 
injunction to Shorapurwala to relinquish 
Sukhar Fort Dated 20th Rajab, 1121 H* 
(1796, A D.) 

59. Do NeWs-lettti, from Chuiapatani, dated 17th 

Jamadiul-avval, 1211 H '' {17^6 A- -iD ) 
reporting f ijte a^ival of tioopsinS ships 



No. 


Period 


Contents of Documents 


6o, Nawab Mir 
Nizam Ah 
Khan 


6 i. Ditto 


62. Nawab Nasir 
-ud daulah 
Bahadur 


63. Ditto 


64 Nawab Sikan- 
dat Jah Bdr 


Ditto 


from England with a view to attacking the 
forts occupied by Tipu Sultan, 

Draft of the letter addressed to Tajuddin 
Khan Bahadur, dated 19th Jamadiul-avval 
1211 H. (1796 A. D.) conveying directiont 
to repel the army of Rajah Raghoji 
BhonsU which had leached the borders of 
Nander. Bearing Nizam s mark of assent. 

Proclamation, dated 14th Shavval 1217 
H (1802 A D ) on behalf of the East* 
India Co. and Asaf Jah Nawab Mir Nizam 
All Khan Bdr regarding the foim of admi- 
nistmtion m Mysore State, after the war of 
1214 H (1799 A D ) and the restoration of the 
State to Maharaja Eshwar Kishan Raj 

Memorandum dealing with the discount of 
hundis (bills of exchange) prevalent at vari- 
ous dates at Amraoti, Ramzan 1260 H 
(1845, A.D ). 

Copy of petition, dated xot\i Jamadiiissani 
^^55 H (1^39 AD) by Mohan Lai, 
postal officer, entreating sanction for abo- 
lishing the Bntish postal service, between 
Burhanpur and Shah-Jahanabad, from the 
1st ofRajab 1255 H. and establishing the 
Hyderabad State postal service in its place 
Bearing copy of Mahraja Chandu Lai’s 
Sign Manual 

An endorsed office note, dated feth Rabius- 
sani 1220 H, (1805 A D ) regarding the 
petition of the Vakil of East India Company 
for the grant of a receipt of Rs 700,000 
being the stipulated sum paid annually foi 
the Sarkai of Chicacole, Mustafanagar, 
etc for the yeai' 1804 A, D. remitted by 
Marquis Wellesley, Governor-Geneial, thro- 
ugh Captain Kirkpatrick, Hashmat Jang, 
Resident at Hyderabd, according to the 
agreement concluded m 1766 A.D. 

An endorsed office note, dated 22 nd Rabi 
iaai Hr i^8o6 A,D4 relating tp 
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No. 


Period 


Contents of Documents 


the grant of a receipt of Rs» 700000 
being the stipulated sum paid annually for 
ihe barkars of Chicacole, Mustafanagar, 
etc, for the year i 8 o 5 A.D, remitted by 
Sir Geoige Barlow, Governof-Generab 
through Thomas Sydenham, Resident at 
Hyderabad, according to the agreement 
concluded in 1766 A.D 

56 Nawab Sikan- Draft of the Qaul (written agreement) 
dar Jah Bdr. dated 3rd Zilhajja 1237 H. 1821 A.D ) grant- 

ing permission to the mmters of Amraoti 
Petha for the minting oi *‘Sb«imfchin” 
coins and imposing restrictions on others 
under threat of penalty. 

67 Ditto Memorandum, dated 10th Shavval 1238 H, 
(1822 A.D ) regarding the standard weight 
of the silver rupee, minted at Hyderabad, 
Aurangabad and Amraoti mints. 

Hyderabad and Aurangabad Rupee 
(1233 H ) n mashas. (silver 9 mashas, 
*2 grs & alloy i masha 6 grs.) Amraoti 
Rupee* n itiashas (silver 8 mashan 7 
and alloy 2 masha, i gn) 


A deter^liTe Sit Vafaflii Papers* 


No Period 


Contents of the Documents. 


Aurangzeb Copy of a ‘Sanad’ issued by Rajaram to 
1 658-1707 Vishwanath Bhat of Purli, Suba Berar, 

that four annas per day be granted to him. 

Rajaram Bears a seal of the Qazi in Persian^ 
1689-1700 


Farukh Siyar 


Copy of a ‘Sanad* issued by Sahu to Gam^ 
bhir Siddha Gc^nwi of Purgana 

Puranda for **Tnams’ of the Mauza, 


Sahu 

i7o8-i74§ 



Period 


Contents of Documents 


Nawab Nizam 
Ail Khan Bdr 
i7S9-j8o^, 

Madhav Rao 11 

1795 

Ditto 


D( 


Do 


Do 


7)o 


- -7)u 


Krishna Rao Ballals endeavours to effecl 
an understanding between Moroba Phadnis 
and the Kaiafihaiis Moroba pietends 
renuciation but is willing to accept the 
^.cmmand of tht aimy and ^oik m collabo- 
ration with Nana and Bapu 

Fateh Singh Bhonslawas enteitained at a 
banquet by Haiipant Phadke Phadke 
expresses reluctance to lead the Carnaiik 
campaign becaue of arrears of pay due to 
the army Appa Balavant was willing to 
lead the campaign mdependeiuly Maha- 
daji Behre was ordcied to conduct tht 
expedition with Moiis Mitches Tippu dis- 
lodges his pickets neai Sounde and Bidniu 
in face of the Maratha advance 

Bhini Rao Pause acknowledges the 
receipt of sugar coated sesames fumi Nanaji 
Shankar, Rai Rayan (1730-1785) 

Ramachandra Ganesh Kaiiade acknowled- 
ges the reeipt of sugar-oate<l sesame - 
from Nanaji bhankai, Rai Rayan (1730- 

7 ^:) 


Ihe Peshvva wiites to Nanait Sbankai 
Rai'Ravao (1750-1^.^5) ^asking him to uonti- 
nue the ‘Inam’ of Andewatfi to the grantee, 
"^Padmakai -Jt ssh i - of 

NaucrFarnavis ackho w ledgeslRL ' re t e ‘pt t ! i 
sugar-coated sesames froniNanaji Shankai 
Rai Rayan ^17*30-1785) ‘ 

Sakheia^m Bhagawart’^kcknowkclgcs the 
leceipt ol sugar-coatSf-' sesames fu m 
Nanaji Shankar, Rcu R^yan (175.0-1785) 

■'MudBoji (i756vi’78&)- M-^nds robes 

m connection ' will'!r*©a'??lfi£"'" iestival to 
]')hondaji Shankar Rai ‘Rayan (1728-1783), 
bears an octasyo'nal Rhonsk 



No, Fenod Contents of Documents 

ir 'Nawab N■^za^nl Invitation from 'Nana Farna\n> to Dbondsiji 
Khan* Belt."' SKknkai' Rai Rayan to 

jAtend the marriagt* of the Peshwa 

12 Ditto Tukoji Holkdi sends a let:ei of condolence 

to Renukadas Rai Rayan (1765-1822) upon 
the death of Dhondo Shankar Rai Kayan, 
bears an almond shaped seal of the Hqlkar 

19 uo Mahadaji Scindia suspects \li Bahadur 

when his supplier to the fort ot Ajmer 
weie looted. In the Deccan tort-keepers 
were instructed to replenish their stocks 
Maiet congratulates the Peshwa upon the 
tapture of Dharwar F'ateh Ah Khans 
(Tipu’s) ascent upon Bangalore plateau was 
explained to the Peshw^a bv means of a map 

7^ l>f) Bhim Rao Yeshwant Panse writes horn 

Panweh-it3'--Nanaj] Shankar Rai Rayan 
(1730-1785) that he had been to the place 
to chastise the Pretender 

15 Do From the camp of Haidai Ah Khan at 

Chandawar, writes to Hyderabad. Haidar 
over-powers the English Grain sold at two 
seers a rupee m the British camp. The 
English arrange to escape by the sea 

Nawab Nasir- Harapmsad Tiwan addresses Rai Dina- 
ud-daulah nath Shukla, an agent of the Rai Rayans 

Bahadur, The wnter displays an excellent literary 

^857 

Ditto News leport pertaiping to the Huzui’s 
palace. The Nizam goes to the mango- 
grove, near the Mir Alum tank where 
Maclean (1756 i 848 ) was camping ^ 

18 Dc News-report penainmo to the Huzupspalaee 

General Fraser gives a banquet to his staff 
mthe Residency 

19 Do News-report pertaining to the HuzuPs 

palace. Raja Ram Bakhsha was ordered to 
remit 50,000 His house was to be confis- 
cated, 



No. 


Period 


Contents of Documents 


20. Nawab Nasir- An undated treatise on determining the 
ud-daulah Bdr merits and demerits of horses, their disea- 
ses and prescriptions for their cure, com- 
posed in ‘ovi’ metre. 
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Inaugural Address 

By 

Nawab Sir Mahdi Yar Jung Bahadur, M.A* (Oxon) 
Ex-edii^Qct/tion H E H the Nizam's Government 

Hyderabad (Dn.) 


Ladies and Gentlemen, 

B efore I pioceed to declaie open this first session of the 
Deccan History Conference, it is my pievilege to read out to 
you the gracious Message which I have had the honour to 
receive from His Exalted Highness for delivery to you The 
Message reads — • 

*‘1 wish to congratulate the different bodies and individuals 
who have collectively organised the Deccan Histoiy Conference 
and the Deccan History Association * I also extend a hearty 
welcome to those outside scholais who have come to the Capital 
of mjL Dominions for attending the first session of the Conference 

^*In the wide perspective of the History of India, the History 
of the Deccan provides a study in miniature of the History of 
India itself, of different races and cultures, and their indelible im- 
press on the different developments that have taken place in the 
couise of the ages The integiation of these different factors 
with the History of India as a whole, by a process of specialis- 
ation and synthesis, is likely to provide an interesting approach to 
the study of that mteiplay of forces in the north and m the south 
which determined the course of history.' Such study would not 
be of purely academic inteiest if it is made to embrace the impor- 
tant aspects of the life of the people at different epochs, rather 
than being confined to the chronology of wars or of the nse and 
fall of dynasties Such a wide view of history would assist the 
practical application of histoucal knowledge to many present 
problems which confront the admu'‘istratoi or the sociologist 
^‘My Goveinment is keenly interested in all these efforts and 
isengaoing itself, through the University, the Daftar-i*Divani 
and The Ai chaeological Department, as well as by giants to learn^ 
ed bodies and individual scholars, m promoting the above ends, 
It would welcome the co-operation in all the^e activttio^j ais in 
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the compilation of the History of the Deccan, a work recently 
undertaken, of those outside scholars who evince an inteiest m 
the Histoiy of the Deccan. The Confeience and the Association 
both provide an ample and welcome forum for attaining that 
co-operation and for imparting to it an organic and practical 
shape. 

“1 shall be closely interested in the progiess of your deliber- 
ations and shall watch your efforts m the direction of sustaining 
and advancing the aims and the interests of the confeience and 
therAssociation with profound sympathy 

I have also been desired by Nawab Sir Ahmad Said Khan ot 
Chhataii, President of t^e Executive Council, to express to you his 
deep regret at having been unable to attend the Conference or to 
accept your invitation to open it He has had to leave for Delhi 
yesteiday, but he has asked me specially to tell you how much he 
appreciates the idea of foinnng a Deccan History Association and 
a Deccan History Confeience Some of you may recall that, in 
inaugurating the fifth session of the Indian Histoiy Congress in 
this City in December 1941, he had stressed the importance of the 
History of the Deccan and also the great need of viewing history 
without bias and fioin an objective point of view He has, theiefore, 
desired me to congratulate you all on this new adventure of yours 
and I wish personally to add my own congratulations to his. 

It is not a meie coincidence that the Deccan has become the 
home of some of the most renowned lelics of Indian History, surh 
as the world-famous caves of Ellora and Ajanta, the magnificent 
temples at Ramappa and Palampet, the remains of mediaeval culture, 
like the Madrasa of Mahmud Gawan at Bidar, the Panchakki and 
the Bibi-ka Maqbaia at Auiangabad The geographical position 
of the Deccan justifies its claim to be the core of IndTa, and it was 
thus only natuial that it should have been the battlefield of empiret"^ 
and should have become the home of many races in early, mediaeval 
and modern times. 

You will have, in the course of your stay in Hyderabad, 
occasion to visit the State Museum, the Daftar-i-Divani and the 
State Library Along with the Univeisiiy, these institutions 
repiesent cultural activities which have received constant attention 
andencouiagementfiom the State Much work still remains tq 
be done in the field of Deccan Histoiy, and, using these great 
institutions as a base, it is a welcome idea that there should oe 
forum for the work, kige enough to ensure collaboration with out- 
^de scholais I, therefore, wish your Association and your 
Conference success^ and convey to you Irhf 
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of the President of the Council whom we all miss here today He 
has always been of such immense help in all matters of cultural im- 
portance or interest. 

I have now great pleasure in declai ing your Conference open 



Welcome Address 

By 

Nawab Ali Yavar Jung Bahadur, 

Vice-Chancellor y Osmania University, 
Constitutional Adviser to HEM the Nizams Government 

Hyderabad (Dn). 


Nawab Sir Mafidi Yar Jung Bahadur, 

Mr, Grigson, Sectional Presidents 
OF THE Conference, 

Ladies and Gentlemen, 


M y first words must be of deep giatitude to His Exalted 
Highness for his gracious Message The Association and 
the Conference are foitunate to be the recipients of such high 
patronage, in terms so inspiring and royal 

The unavoidable absence of His Excellency the President of 
the Executive Council has caused us deep disappointment, fortun- 
ately, his choice of deputy foi this inaugural function has fallen on 
Nawab Sir Mahdi Yar Jung Bahadui, up to five days ago Member 
for Education, whose wide cultuie and scholarly attainments, com- 
bined with silent and unostentatious devotion to the cause of 
Education, have brought him recognition as one of the foremost 
educationists in India. 

Our selection of Piesident has been equally happy Mr Grigson 
has always exulted in intellectual activity, and his inteiests aie so 
wide and varied as to i-ange from piehistoiy and aboriginals to con- 
stitutional refoims and legal drafting Despite being in chaige of 
the three oneiou& portfolios of Revenue, Police and Supply, a well- 
guarded trade-secret enables him to read and write and study, and 
to combine the business of administration with the hobby of scho- 
larship Devoted to such stein misti esses as History, Archaeology 
and Anthiopology, the aboiiginals are his chief passion They 
permit him in his moments of leisuie, to indulge in the distraction 
of editing a new Gazetteei of Hyderabad and in the pleasures of 
compiling ail anthology of Deccan History. The combination of 
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these interests with the work of administration is most welcome, 
for, while we do not want in our administrators the ‘‘sombre, reluct- 
ant judgements’' of the historian, we do wish them to have the 
background for a “sufficient hesitation’’ between the hasty gener- 
alization of administrative necessity and the inconvenient 
conclusions of patient research. 

The Hyderabad session of the Indian History Congress, 
presided over by one whom, along with Dr Knshnaswami 
Aiyangar, I welcome today as one of our Sectional Presidents, left 
a great legacy of enthusiasm. One association took the ii«tiative 
of combining with some others to explore the possibility of inaugur- 
ating a Deccan History Conference on an all- India basis ‘ The 
idea led to another, and some of us, among them my friend, Nawab 
Inayat Jung, and myself, thought that the holding of a Conference 
should be but one of the objects of a Deccan Histoiy Association 
which could meet more often than a conference convened once m 
two years (When, two days hence, we set to work to discuss the 
prosaic but necessary business of rules, we hope to present 50U 
with the full picture of these twin infants whom it is desired, now 
that they are born, to clothe and nurture) W e thus met and talked 
and wrote letters to gieat men and small, and, sustained by enthu- 
siasm and hope, we proceeded to elect oui selves and select others, 
to organize and invite, believing that money would be found and 
that necessity would be its mother There was method in that 
madness, money came from large hearts, membeis enrolled them- 
selVcj^, outside scfidlars Wrote encouragingly and have now come. 
Our fictional Presidents accepted the invitations extended to them, 
Mr Gngson agreed to preside. Sir Mahdi Yar Jung accepted the 
invitation to inaugurate the Conference, and the grim walls of 
fit^nciaf and other “sanctions” crumbled at the touch of His 
ETxalted Highness’ patronage. That is how we come to be here 
today and I welcome you all and specially those who have had to 
undeitake the inconvenience of a long journey 

As His Exalted Highness has been pleased to remark, the 
history of the Dcccan is, m miniature, the history of India It 
mirrors all the great reflexes of Indian History and throws its own 
reflection back on that larger screen Within the wider perspective, 
therefore, Indian History, there is ample scope for a more 
microscopic study of the history of the legion which is called the 
“Deccan,” if- only because of its peculiaiities, its self-contained 
fullness and vanety, and the nch traditions of its many races 
Separateness in the midst of geographical unity, isolation in the 
midst of invasion, such have been its characteristics. The resistance 
of the south to northern pressure provides an instance of the 
cepitrifugal forces which baffled successive efforts to establish one 
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and the same rule over the length and breadth of India, and, even 
after its conquest by the Moghuls, the spirit ol levolt reassei ted 
Itself in Hyderabad Riding almost astiide the peninsula, the 
Deccan has even otherwise played a decisive part in different 
periods in the history of India, and perhaps at no time a moie 
significant role, from the point of view of the present day, than m 
the eighteenth and nineteenth centunes It was here that the 
French lost the battle for empire. It was heie again that the earlier 
British experiments made in Oudh were perfected in the shape of 
the first subsidiary treaty with Hyderabad which came to be applied, 
in Its fundamentals, to the States^ system of India The march of 
British supremacy in India was over the long and dusty road that 
led to Senngapatam, and fiom thence to Poona and Nagpur, 
Finally, it was in the Deccan that the torrents of the Mutiny spent 
their force. 


It IS appropriate that the first session of this Conference should 
take place not only m the capital of these Dominions, which occupy 
a large part of the Deccan, but also within the precincts of this 
spacious University which has made special efforts to promote the 
study of Deccan History by the inclusion of a separate paper on 
the subject in the curriculum for its History School and has now 
proposed the establishment of a Deccan History Museum and the 
inclusion of Archaeology, with special reference to these Dominions, 
m the course prescribed for its degree in History A School of 
Social Sciences may also be started which will include the subject 
of cultural Anthropology, and the idea is Mi Grigson s that the 
course should cover field-work among the aboriginals in the State, 
thus providing valuable training foi peisonnel which could usefully 
be employed for work among the aboiiginals and, even otheiwise, 
for social service The scheme for a comprehensive History of the 
Deccan has progressed satisfactoiily, and the fiist volyme on the 
ancient period is nearing completion under the editorship of Mr 
Yazdani, whose individual work in the State may, with an apt 
reference to his seivice to Aichaeology, be truly desciibed as 
“monumental ” A scheme of preservation of prehistoric sites has 
been undertaken by the Archaeological Department, to which has 
recently been attached an Advisory Boaid, on lines similar to the 
Board established by the Government of India, with the object of 
co-ordinating the efforts of that Department, the Univeisity and 
other learned bodies and individuals in all the wide and various 
fields of Aichaeology Plans for futuie expansion include the 
creation of local museums in histone towns like Bidar and ot\ 
excavation sites, which will carry the intiests of History and the 
historical perspective to the people m the districts Substantial 
woik has already been done in the field of Telugu and Muslim 
epigraphy in the Siatej en4«avQws are now being made 
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concentrate on the wealth of Kanarese inscriptions A Historian 
IS being appointed in the Dafter-e-Divani to undertake, under the 
guidance of a Standing Committee, the work of preservation, 
classification, editing and publication of historical records In that 
store-house of nearly twenty million records, the arduous task of 
classification and card-indexing has already begun, and a start has 
been made in the direction of ' ‘calendaring” the Persian documents 
of Shah Jehan’s period and about a hundred thousand of the 
Marathi decuments Dr Yousuf Husain Khan is to be thanked 
for having undertaken the first, and that doyen of Maiatha history, 
Mr Sardesai, for the help he has given and is continuing ^to give 
with regaid to the second If Government agree, we may soon 
have a Hyderabad Historical Records Commission, with branches 
in the districts to undertake regional surveys The recent decision, 
at the instance of the Standing Committee of the Daftar-e-Divani, 
to tiansfei all pre 1900 1 ecords from the different Secretariats to 
that office, will serve to centralize the older records and to ensure 
their proper classification and pieservation Among these records 
may eventually be found — as I did find m the case of the Home 
Secretariat Records — some at least which fill gaps of information 
relating to important chapters of the State s histoiy The discovery 
of firmans of Shah Jehati and of Asaf Jah the Fust m that 
Secretaiiat, and the vandalism of marking certain files for 
destruction which were found to be of considerable historical value, 
have led to a proposed revision of the current rules for destruction 
of papers, and, so far as Secretariat recods are concerned, it has 
been decided, once a file or paper is marked foi destimction, to 
entrust the task of destruction itself to the Daftei-e-Divani, thus 
enabling a process of ultimate checking from the histoncal point of 
view Attempts to reorganize the Archaeological Department and 
the Daftar e-Divani have led to the conclusion that the services in 
those Departments require being clasified separately for 
admInistratl^;e and for technical purposes, the qualifications for 
the latter to be laid down m the light of th^ historical and other 
technical requirements of those Departments For, it is not 
sufficient to get work done by direction, just as it is not enough 
merely to produce books, qualified hands are required at the base, 
if the work is to be of the required standard and if it is to be 
conducted otherwise than as routine It is to the credit of His 
Exalted Highness’ Government that, despite the booming of the 
guns across Europe and the Pacific, it has encouraged these and 
other cultural activities by a process of thoughtful and happy 
extravagance. 

It occurs to me that in this brief summary of the work 
undertaken for the past two years or so, nothing has been said— 
and nothing has as a matter ot fact, been done — regarding the 
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economic aspects of Deccan History No '^people’s history” can 
be complete which does not take into account the economic 
conditions pi evading at defferent times, and even a disbeliever in 
the mateiiahbtic inteipretation of history will not deny the 
importance of economic factois in the shaping of the life and histoiy 
of a human community I address this suggestion paiticularly to 
the historians in this University and with special reference to the 
history of the Deccan 

No research is easy, least of all research in history In an 
arena m which facts change their own values and new truths begin 
to trespass upon the sanctuaiy of previous convictions, the worker 
m historical research is faced with constant examination and the 
need for a mind as open as the skies His way leads through many 
woods and rocks and desert, and modern methods, in the endeav- 
our to systematise the sifting of facts, impose upon him the duty of 
determining and distinguishing between the reliable and the un- 
reliable source — a dry and relentless task, yet one which has to be 
undertaken if he is to have safe conduct m the journey down the 
ages For, unless the comparative worth and value of a fact, a re- 
ported incident, a description or a statement are tested on the 
thousand and one touchstones which determine the worth and value 
of the reporter or chronicler himself, how will he assess- the truth ? 
What follows IS of the historian's own making, just as two different 
persons may draw two different conclusions from the same statistics, 
and It IS well understood that a historian is licensed to have his own 
whims But the perspective created by research under a certain 
training of the mind tends to disallow digressions into pure fantasy 
and sets storey upon storey of facts to rebut subjective conclusions 
arrived at before the trial began What matters, therefore, is the 
raw material, so to speak, which goes to make the manufactuied 
or finished product The Association and the Conference would 
do well to make a beginning by bringing several heads together to 
determine the raw material of Deccan Histoiy, and t€ distinguish, 
weigh and strain the alloy The rest resolves itself into a question 
of the equipment provided in the factory and the quality of the 
worker 

What we must, in brief, insist on, adhering to the same met- 
aphor, IS a high standaid of production, in other words, we must 
desist from the glorification of a pamphlet into a thesis Otherwise, 
the factory of our Universities is not required, and history will 
continue to be served by those nouvemx riches of historians who 
flaunt their single diamonds of so-called historical facts on their 
middle finger The basic plea is that we want historians, both 
amateur and professional, but not historical journalists 

What is the place of a University in such studies and resear- 
ches? The answer IS obvious , It IS m the Universities that our 
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future histonatis, archaeologists and anthropologists ai e made W ith 
its function of dispassionate study, its duty of sifting the truth, its 
business of learning and unlearning, a University has to be a uni- 
verse in Itself, and universal in its conception It must accommod- 
ate different schools of thought and opposite points of view, just 
as the largei world outside provides asylum for widely divergent 
ideals “It IS the place to which a thousand schools make contri- 
butions, in which die intellect may safely range and speculate sure 
to find Its equal m some antagonistic activity, and its judge m the 
tnbunal of truth It is a place where enquiry is pushed forward, 
and discoveries venfied and perfected, and rashness rendered inno- 
cuous and error exposed, by the collision of mind vnth mind, and 
knowledge with knowledge” (Newman) It is thus in a University 
that research, whether in the field of science or history, finds its 
proper habitation and home, and perhaps no house of learning can 
better accommodate researches into the history of the Deccan than 
the Osmania University. 

One word more We are not gathered to inculcate parochi- 
alism or to forget our sense of proportion or perspective The Deccan 
IS larger than these Dominions, and is again part of a wider entity 
In undertaking the microscopic study of the part, let us not forget 
the whole, or fail to distinguish the wood from the trees. It was not 
the intention of those who first conceived the idea of this Conference 
and Association to be' the Magmots of the historical front, endea- 
vouring to create a ring-fence of history south of the waters of the 
Narbada. Far less was it their intention to raise mud-walls within 
their own domain of the Deccan They believe, on' the contrary, 
in a more proper, deeper integration of the history of the Deccan 
with the history of India If we are to be guilty at all of kck of 
proportion, let us be guilty in the opposite sense, let us cross the 
Narbada, and, like the Ceylonese who claimed that India was in- 
cluded in Ceylon, let us lay claim to India and extend, m a spirit 
of conquest, the historical frontiei^ of the Deccan to the natural 
frontiers of India. 
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Revenue, Police and Supply Member, 

H E H, iheNtzanis Government 

Hyderabad (Dn). 


Nawab Sir Mahdi Yar Jung Bahadur, 

Mr. Vice-Chancellor, Sectional 
Presidents of the Conference, 

Ladies and Gentlemen, 

I count It a singular privilege to be the General President of this 
Inaugural meeting of this All-India Deccan History Conference, 
a privilege however for which I feel myself quite unqualified, for all 
the words used of me by Nawab 'Ah Yavar Jung Bahadur (whom 
I am sure you would like me to congratulate on behalf of the Con- 
ference on his accession to the great and responsible position of 
Vice-Chancellor of the Osmania University) cannot conceal the fact 
that so fer as I have an interest in history and even in anthropology, 
It is the mteiest of an amateur, and for an amateur to preside ovei 
a conference of professional historians is a presumption which I hope 
may be pardoned I have not even had, for my excursions into the 
fields of anthropology and history, the excuse of the*groun4|itg 
academic disciphne, save in so fai as a traditional classicaf educ- 
ation, somewhat interrupted by the last war, opened my eyes through 
the study of Greek and Roman civilization to a wider interest in the 
study of Man Perhaps too something in what Matthew Arnold in 
those well-known words of his about Oxford spoke of as "the whis- 
pering from her towers of the last enchantments of the Middle Age” 
has always sustained in me a deep and fascinated interest m the past 
of all countries, particularly of England and India. 

The last sentence might justify an accusation of being attracted 
by the romantic and not the severely factual, scientific and economic 
side of history. To be thus attracted may also be another mark of 
the amateur* But is it the worse for that ^ Has not the histoiy of 
every country that is so fortunate (despite Carlyle) as not to be one 
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of the peo(>les ‘‘whose annals are blank in history-books/^ enough of 
the elements of high romance to fire the imagination, quicken the 
pulse and stimulate endeavour ? And what are the histories that 
are read and re-read by wide audiences ? Are they the dry-as-dust 
chronicles of events, or learned disquisitions on political and economic 
tendencies, or the works that appeal to the imagination, to the 
romantic imagination ? To think of history in terms of romance is 
at least better than to think of it in the many other terms that have 
been applied to it, whether “a pack of lies” m the view attributed to 
Kliigslef in William Stubbs* epigram, or “bunk** in the contemptu- 
01^ evidence of a certain trans- Atlantic billionaire, or, in the soBerer 
of Carlyle, the “essence of innumerable biogiaphies** or “a 
distillation of rumours/* 

But It IS a fact that too much of the early work on the history 
and the anthiopology of India has been done by amateurs, members 
often of nyy own or other civil or mihtaiy services, whether in the 
form of monographs on tribes or local history, or serious histoncal 
studies, or of articles in such compilations as the Imperial and Dis- 
tnct Gazetteers, How great a thing therefore it is to see a modern 
generation of trained Indian scholars taking up the work of detailed, 
scientific, ethnographic and historical research and publication with- 
in their own country ^ Yet even now it is far too often impossible 
for a tiaveller or a sojourner m a specific part of India to get into 
his hands a compact and readable — I would emphasise the word 
readable — ^account of the local history. How lacking in India are 
bcal histones andJocal studies f Even this Conference sets before 
it ^tidies of an enormous region, the Deccan, ot fedk 

§OT8i t)fme Ns^bada, Iftheternt “Deccan** be restricted td 
cduntfy wbicTi passed utid^ MusBm rule from the of. ‘Abfe 
Din KHilji tints the fall of the Mugha! tempSe, even thetj 
re^n remafris enmmious, and caHs for a vast degree of spe&fc 
ation and for thp stimubtion of local patriotism and bcal pride into 
the recording of the history of each locality. 

The Vice-Chancellor has alluded to our endeavours to produce 
a Completely new revision of the Hyderabad Gazetteer. In this we 
are carrying on the tradition of those many British Indian pioneers 
*-4iilkteurs if you like — from Sir Alfred Lyall, Sir Chailes Grant, 
Sir Williah Hunter onwards, and trying to give the people of Hyder- 
abad a succinct and up to-date account of the past and present of 
their State, Hyderabad is unfortunate in that, apart from one 
excellent volume on Auiangabad Distiict written as long ago as 
1884, there are no district gazetteers of the State. Though such 
gazetteers exist for aM the provinces of British India- and for many 
of the States, they are now nearly all regrettably and hopelessly out 
of date in regard not only to modern conditions but also to recenlt 
advances in historical, archaeological and ethnographic research ^ 
(The Mysore Government of course set the rest of India a good ' 
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teei) Immense strides have been mad^ by Indian Hi^ry in tbf 
past forty years, and it is therefore the more regrettable that so 
many writers, paiticularly ycmng writers and writers of thesis for 
university degrees, continue uncritically to use the historical articles 
contained in out-of-date gazetteers as authoiities, neglecting not only 
the results of recent research, but also often the woiks of earlier 
Muslim historians and modern commentaries upon them Tossibfy 
therefore we have not been altogether unfortunate in having had no 
early district gazetteers of this State We should now hope to -see 
this work of dealing with the past and present oi our districts, oui 
Scma^tkms and other estates taken up in a scientific and realistic 
manner by teams of scholars from the Osmania University and the 
Nizam College Such local piofessional talent has in fact been 
pressed into the service of the new State Gazetteer, but we still 
continue, and must continue, to draw upon the administrator and the 
distnct officer for descriptive accounts and modem statistics. 

Yet all things considered, the debt of history, archaeology, 
ethnography, exploration linguistics and other sciences m India to 
the amateur in the services of the Crown or of tie Indian State is a 
great debt, and a source of pride to anyone who may have conti- 
nued in any degree the woik of that long line of piedecessors, even 
if he can now be strong in the assurance that they aie at last so 
largely replaced by the piofessional scholar. 

Who, nevei theless, piofessional or amateur, living or serving 
in this countiy of the Deccan could fail to be inspired by the great 
and romantic story of bei past Each district of this State has its 
history and tiaditions, of which living testimony is afforded by his- 
tone temples, mosques and lakes or foitress-ci owned bill-tops, 
while stone auifacts in abundance, stone-ciicles,iock-sheltera (sonie- 
limes still inhabited), stone-alignments, menhns, tumuli and cairns 
in many disti lets pi ovide yet older links with the forgotten eias of 
prehistory The Vice-Chancellor spoke of some “well-guarded 
trade secret” of mine enabling me to combine the business of an 
administrator with the study of history, aicbaeology and anthropol- 
ogy But I maintain that to go about the Deccan blind to its 
past and to its fascinating piesent suivivals would be to lose most 
of what can keep life woi th living, work woi th doing and the future 
worthy of hope and endeavour Who can see the splendoui of the 
golden evening falling on the castle walls ofGolkonda without long- 
ing to repictuie the past of that great city ^ He can see perhaps, 
with the eyes of the Dutchman Anthony Schorer, the King of Gpt 
konda in the opening yeais of the seventeenth century emerging ifl 
state from his palace, followed by a vast crowd of retainers an^ 
nobles, some oh horseback and some in {Jalapquips, into what,%% 
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earlier traveller Ralph Fitch, 20 years before, spoke of as “a very 
faire tow fie, pleasant wtth fair houses of bncke and timber,” and a 
contemporary, William Methvvold, described as ‘‘a citie that for 
sweetnesse of ayie, convenience of water and fertility of soyle, is 
accounted the best situated in India,” in which the King's palace 
*for bignesse and sumptuousnesse m the judgement of such as have 
travelled irt India exceedeth all belongmgto the Mogull or any other 
Prince,” ail built of stone and, “within the most eminent places gar- 
nished with massie gold in such things as yre commonly use iron, as 
in barres of windows, bolts and such hke ” He can visualise that 
strange annual occasion spoken of m 1614 by the unknown Dutch 
author of A Dehanption of the Country ruled by King Coiebtpa 
(Qutb Shah) and, m greater detail, by Wijliam Methwold, the an- 
nual trooping over the royal road from Masulipatam to Bhagnagar 
or Hyderabad of all the dancing girls of the Coromandel Coast to 
dance before the King of Golkonda, 

Of the earlier of the European travellers in the Deccan, selec- 
tions from whose writings I am trying to combine into the anthology 
mentioned by Nawab ‘All Yavar Jung Bahadur, the most vivid 
pictures are given by Jean-Bapuste, Taveinier, Baron of Aubonne, 
who visited Golkonda at least five times between 1543 and 1662. 
He desciibes his entry into Hyderabad or Bhagnagai, crossing the 
Musi by “a giand stone bridge” ‘‘scarcely less beautiful than the 
Pont du Neuf at Pans”, into a town comparable, but for the dust of 
the un paved streets, with Orleans, full of mosques and palace$, 
carava'nserais and gardens the great Mecca Ma«^jid was uuder con- 
struction which would be “the grandest in all India if it should be 
completed” (it never was He saw the daily feeding of bread and 
ptlao to the poor at the 1 bmbs of the Qutb Shahi Kings at Gol- 
konda and”, what seemed to him a really beautiful sight, those tombs 
covered with rich carpets on festival days. He never^ tired of the 
pageantry of the chief nobles mounting guard at the Kings Palace 
every Monday, each m his turn The procession would be led by 
10 01 12 elephants, after which came 30 or 4 o camels, walking two 
by two, each saddled and carrying a small culverm or camel gun, 
“which a man, clad in a skin fiom head to foot, like a pantaloon, 
and seated on the Cl upper of the camel with a lighted match in 
hand,” quickly turned fiom side to side before the balcony where the 
King was seated Then came* carnages, surrounded by footmen, 
followed by led^-horses, and, preceded by ten or twelve leaping and 
dancing women, the Noble to whom all this train belonged, with 
behind him m good order his cavalry and infantry 

Pieter De Lange^ a young Dutch surgeon in the Batavian en-» 
voy^s service, left against his will at Golkonda in ^ the King’s service 
oij. a salbiy of 800 pagodasrdescnbed to Tavernier in 1652 how he 
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but before he could be admitted into the Presente had to Jbe,4aken 
by eunuchs to a bath, where he was undressed and scrubbed, es*. 
pecially his hands, by four old women, anointed with drugs and 
aromatics, and clothed in garmt^nts made “accoiding to the fashion 
of the country His success brought him a rewaid of 300 pagodas 
from the King and he had also, after yet furthei ablutions, to bleed 
the young Queen and the Queen- do wagei, who held their arms out 
through a hole in a curtain to be bled, but were really more anxious 
to see this strange young foreigner than to be thus tieated 

ft 

The pages of Bernier’s Travels (1656-1568), of the Storia Do 
Mo^or (1653-1708) of that great gossip, artiileiyman and physician 
Niccolao Manucci and of Dr John Fryer s New Account of East 
India and Persia (begun in 1672 and finished in 1681), continue the 
story of the decline and fall of Golkonda aod the other kingdoms of 
the Deccan and the wars of succession after the death of Aurangzeb 
Here the curious will find many a pictuie not only of the pomp' and 
ceremony of the great but of the conditions of iich and p< or, local 
superstitions, or such stones as those told by Manucci (whose pa- 
tients at one time 01 anothei included Tana Shah, the last King of 
Golkonda, the family of Shah 'Alam, son of Auiangzeb, and the 
great Asaf Jah) of how Tana Shah “proved both his wisdom and 
his sense of justice*’ when a favouute doctor of the Muhammadan 
Law, who passed a good man, stole from the King a costly 
jewelled dagger, by not ojd*iing his execution but having him j)a- 
raded through the stieets an 1 pioclamation made by heat of drum 
that anyone suggesting that the doctor had stolen the dagger 
would be executed Bernier and Fiyer both describe the 
sorry state to which Mughal suzeiainty reduced the last rulers ©f 
Golkonda, unable to lesist Aurangzeb s demands for money or 
troops to fight against their own ally of Bijapur, and with a Mughal 
ambassador installed in Hyderabad issuing his own*brclers, grantit^ 
passports, biowbe-^ting the people and acting as absolute soiwe^ft, ' 
With the coinage debased and with Dutchmen and Portuguese in- 
terfenng with the commerce of the countiy, while the King assum- 
ed a guise of weakness, indecision and indifference, to deceive his 
Mughal enemies The great final siege of Golkonda lives again for 
us m the enthialling account compiled by Su Wolseley Haig m his 
early volume on the landmaiksof Deccan History, and still the visit- 
or to Golkonda trace the scenes of the events of those last 
unhappy days, 

The more modern memoirs of Malcolm and Monntstuart EL 
phmstofne^^pict for us the Ni^m’s Qourt m the eajly years of the 
oenlury, Malcolm amongst Qt}m thinga ^fng profea&|y 
the first oimlm still i bf 
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sale of the property of a retiring Englishman, dimug whi^ 
the floor gave way with a crash m the middle of the bidding for a 
double-barrelled gun. and he was precipitated down to the groud- 
floor with the crowd of bidders and beei, china and tables on his 
head. There are famous passages m Meadows Taylor’s Cmfeshons 
of a Tkug i^scvihmg a first view of Hydeiabad m 1837 with its 
white- terraced houses gleaming brightly m the sunhght beyond the 
river amidst what seemed fioin the distance to be a forest of trees, 
the Charminar and the Mecca Masjid rising proudly from the 
Surrounding masses of buildings, here and there white domes with 
bright gilt spires marking the tomb of some saint, and all around 
slender white minarets of hundreds of smaller mosques, an<? the 
p^o<±ssion of the Nal Sahib during the Moharram festival of the 
sSahie year* From more recent and more prosaic works such as 
the autobiography of Sir Richard Temple, the Journals of Lady 
Dufierm, Sir] D Rees’ account of the Duke of Clarence’s Tour in 
Southern India or Sir Michael O’Dwyer’s leminiscences, the reader 
may get such sudden and unforgettable pictures of Hyderabad as 
Temple’s visits to the Nizam and the Langar festival of 1867, the 
State Darbar and banquet, and sunset over Mir Alam’s lake from 
the deck of a small steamer, during Lord DufFtnn’s visit to 
Hyderabad as Viceioy in 1886; the breakfast given to the royal 
duke by the late Sir Viqar-ul-Omra at the end of which all the 
guests were given large bulging buns , each bun when opened 
discharged a charming little wax-bill bird which flew upwards from 
its pastry prison and alighted chirping on the chandeliers, and 
O’Dwyer riding over the streets devastated by the great Musi flood 
of Even unexpectedly m so purely English a work as 

Pai^n Kilvert’s Diary (1870-1879^ comes a sudden allusion- Bo 
Hyderabad in an account taken from a letter from his sister, Mils. 

S ndowe, of a journey upcountry from Bombay with her husband, 
r arrival at the Hyderabad Residency “in their bullock transits, 
tfestf horses having jibbed and broken down” and a moment wfeh 
the hbrses Struclt work in the midst of a violent midnight thunder- 
storm, the pourmg ram, the stifling heat of the carnage, the waihng 
hungry baby, the lightnmg-lit, &rren, dreary landscape, and the 
itihtSonless %ures of the escort of Sowar horsemen. 

ft" wotild be possible to go on for hours with similar picture^ 
not only of Hyderabad, but of all parts of the State If you are 
touring in Aurangabad you may think of Pietro Della Valleys dark 
tale, of the sorceries of Malik Ambar, the Habshi minister of this 
Nizam Shahi King of Ahmadnagar, who “to make piodigious 
buildings, and with good luck, that the same may last perpetuallj^ 
and succeed weir with “cer^m supersitttions used in tbo^ 
Countries, committed most hornd impieties and cruelties, kiHng 
|itin«lreds of bte childttid and cfthei^ and offering them aail 
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Sacrifice to the invoked Devils”, of Tavernier seeing the great spans 
of oxen drawing the caits loaded with marble from Northern India 
for the building of the Bibi-ka-Maqbara tomb at Aurangabad of 
Aurangzeb’s wife, Rabia Daurani, of Maniicci watching Aurangzeb, 
old and feeble, carried with diums and music and propped up with 
cushions and by strong arms, through his evil-smeiling camp, to 
reassure his half-mutinous troops that he was still alive, of 
Elphiustone at the battle of Assay e, galloping foi ward vith General 
Wellesley, who afterwards became Duke of Wellington, to a line 
iWhich opened fire on them as they appi cached, when ‘ ‘Somebody 
said, Sir, that is the enemy’s line ” 1 he Gencial said, “Is it ^ Ha, 
«danf!me, so it is” (you know his mannei) and turned’, of Wellesley 
passing that night m the village of Assaye ' “not in the pride, pomp 
and circumstances of glonous war” but on the ground, close to an 
officei whose leg was shot off and within five yards of a dead 
officer, while Elphinstone himself got as food and 4 ink ‘some curry 
and bloody water, which did not show at night, and lay do^^n and 
sept Without catching cold’, of the Fienchman Victoi Jai^quemont 
in 1852 on his way to die at Bombay passing thiough the district, 
but seeing Ajanta, Daulatabad, the caves of Elloia and the tomb of 
'Auratigzeb, whom he describes as a veiy nasty fellow, but a very 
good l^ing, because he made loads and sunk wells instead of building 

E alaces, and lodging with Col Seyer in Auiangabad and having 
is saddle-bags loaded by him with the most excellent of books 
If you are in Raichur District at the foi tress town of Mudgal, you 
will think of tlie battl'=^s between Vijayanagar and Bijapur for the 
hand of the goldsmith’s beautiful daughter, of the Roman Catholic 
Mission theie which was mentioned by Meadows Taylor and still 
exists on land granted 250 yeais ago by an ‘Adil Shahi King, or 
of the long siege m 1791 of Kopbal Fort held by Tippu Sultan’s 
men against the Nizam’s foices and British artillerymen under 
Captain Andrew Read Waiangal, Nalgonda, the districts aioulid 
Hyderabad and Jagtial and Nirmal recall menioiies of Raymond 
and other Frenchmen who at that time dreamed offsetting bacKj^ 
clock against English progress m India Along the old 
from Masuhpdtam through Sunyapet and across Nafgonda District 
to Hayatnagar and Hyderabad you still can see the stone pillars 
that stood on either side of the old road (and sometimes flank the 
modern road) to mark each kos along the load, and can trace the 
former halting stages by the old sarais and mosques. At 
Warangal you can dunk from a modern town water-supply piped 
from ^ tank built centuries ago by Hindu kings, and picture to 
yourself the desperate struggles of the Kakatiya Kingdom to retain 
its independence, if your travels have taken you to Bastar State 
you may know the Bastar legend of Anand Deo, the brother of the 
last Kakatiya king, reaching the farther bank of the Godavari in his 
flight north and flinging the most coveted possession of thf 
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K^tkatiyas, the Philosophers Stone, into the wattrs of the Godavaii 
m the face of his Muslim pursuers, who thereupon abandoned the 
pursuit and were set by their commanders to dredge the river to 
recover the stone, once and once only the dredges touched the stone 
and were turned to gold, but the Stone lies for evei beneath the 
waters In Adikbad District amongst the Gonds you can pass 
Into a totally different world of Gond myth and legend, much of 
which is now being revealed to us by the foi thcomine work on the 
Gonds of Adilabad by Baron Christoph von Purer- Hainiendorf 

Today one may see the life of the past still being enacted. 
On my first tour in these Dominions I was lodged for two nights 
in the fort of Kalyani, once the capital of Chalukyan Kings, 
through the kindness of the Nawab of Kalyani, passing in our 
progress through the successive gates of the fort between rows of 
retainers dressed as they might have been centui les earlier, and 
listening through the darkness to the watches of the night being 
announced by music from the battlements In the fort the Nawab 
Sahib showed us his collection of weapons, porcelain, celadon ware, 
a mediaeval Indian map of the world and old miniature paintings, 
including a miniature of Queen Chand Bibi among her warriors 
In the palace of the Raja of Shorapur, built tnere for the last 
reigning Raja by Meadows Taylor, you may sit m a hall listening to 
the music of Kanare&e stiinged instruments, the walls hung with 
framed sanads of ‘Adil Shahi kings and a grant made by Aurangzeb 
under his veritable Sign Manual, the imprint of the imperial hand. 
Recently in Hyderabad when hearing a royal grant succession ap- 
peal relating to another Bedar family, my colleague and I were 
confronted with an ‘Adil Shahi Persian sanad issued by Shivaji's 
enemy, Afzal Khan, which had a flowery and ornately worded I^r- 
sian preamble ending with words of which the literal translation is 
*^t whose name even the Angels in Paradise cry aloud, Afzal, O 
Afzal r 

Lastly I must mention some practical aspects of the business 
oi this Conference, Nawab *Ali Yavar Jung Bahadur in his speech 
has envisaged the creation of a Hyderabad Historical Records Com^ 
mission with branches in the districts to undertake regional surveys. 
How essential this is may be judged not only from such instances 
as those which I have just mentioned, but also from our knowledge 
of the valuable collections in the possession of many Hyderabad 
noblemen. Hyderabad also has several fine private libraries of 
mediaeval and later Persian and Urdu manusenpts and printed 
books, calling aloud for classification and publication Nawab ‘AH 
Yavar J ung Bahadur has referred to the great Daftar-z-^Dimm cob 
lection, where of the zo, 000,000 or more documents of all kinds 
only some 3,000,000 (Including aityat or Crown Grant succession 
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documetits) were catalogued on the old unsatisfactory system and 
so far only 3,000 documents have been listed m a new card index 
There is immense work to be done, nor can it be said what dis^ 
coveries will result. At piesent the annual budget of the Daftaf-i- 
Dtvam is a bare i ^ lakhs of rupees. We must clearly double or 
treble that expenditure and make it a real focus for historical studies 
in the Deccan 

If earlier in this address I referred lather dispaiagingly to learn- 
ed disquisitions on economic tendencies, please do not envisage me 
underestimating the value of studies of economics of the past, 
my {Aea is that they should be made readable, and I am deeply 
, conscious of the need of a detailed economic history of the Deccan 
For such studies too we have invaluable material in the Dafiar-i- 
Divani in the form of old Peisian lecoids of revenue settlements 
and revenue-faimmg, and contemporary nirkhnamas of wages and 
prices, all calling for the patient work of the reseaich scholar in his- 
tory and economics, material m fact such as W H Moreland would 
have considered as beyond value could he have had access to simi 
lar documents for his economic histones of Mughal India 

Mention of yet anothei field of reseaich, to which the attention 
of scholars, and m particular of this Conference, must be invited, 
was foreshadowed by my remarks earlier on the folklore of the 
Gonds I n many villages around such historic centies as Golkoncja, 

Warangal, DauUtabad, Auiangabad and Shorapur I believe there 
to be untapped stores of tales and ballads of the days of the past 
Fact and fantasy may be so interwoven in this early literature as to 
make it difficult to distil factual history from it But its systematic 
collection would throw great light upon wliat struck the villager’s 
imagination in the past, his reaction to changes of dynasty, to inva- 
sion, and to disappearance of what seemed good to him Some work 
of a similar nature is being done for Middle India by Dr Verrier 
Elwin whose collections of what he calls “Specimens of th| 9 *^^ 
Literature of Middle India” have led already to the 
the Oxford Univeisity Press in Bombay of The Folk-Songs of w 
Maikal Hills and The Folk-Tales of Makakoshal, the first two of 
a projected series of seven or eight volumes Haimendoifs reseai- 
ches in Adilabad have shown a wealth of similar material amongst 
our own Deccan tubes, some of which our Government have 
lecently published, in the Gondi language and the Nagaii script, as 
text-books for the new aboiiginal schools m the Gond country. 
Systematic lecoiding of such mateiial has long been overdue in 
India Few studies can foster so healthy a national pride. Great 
studes in this direction have been made in Euiope, especially m the 
S^candinavian and Teutonic countries and m England and Ireland 
Sweden was the pioneer, and work there was started on a system- 
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atlc scale so long ago as May 1630 under the auspices of King 
Gustavus Adolpnus II, who issued a programme of investigatiott 
touching most aspects of Swedish Culture — 

“runic stones and other remains, time reckoning, the tradition* 
al laws of Crafts and parishes, legends, sagas, and ballads, with their 
accompanying melodies, the traditions of the nobility, clergy, offi- 
cials, lawyers, townsmen, and farmers, both as orally transmitted and 
as recorded in letters, church archives, and libraries, customs sw- 
rounding land tenure, mining, house-keeping accounts, methods of 
fishing, hunting, cattle-breeding, and forestry, popular medicine aald 
weather-lore, material culture, and the dialect terms for all objeds, 
and, finally, the mental characteristics of the people of each district ' 

That beginning has led ever since to sustained workm Sweden. 
And there are now m that comparatively small country 400 muse- 
ums with collections illustrating local culture, and four institutes and 
archives of folklore As a more recent example of Government 
action in another country may be mentioned the foundation in 1930 
of the Irish Folklore Institute by the Irish Goveinment and its sute- 
equent development, as a result of representations made to President 
De Valera by a Swedish folklore scholar, into the Irish Folklore 
Commission, on a basis permitting nine full-time collectors, equip- 
ped with recording apparatus, to work in the field, supplen^eutai by 
over 150 part-time collectors in different parts of the country. 1 
would urge most strongly that our own U niversity should be 
sed by this Conference into considering sin:ular work in the 
wfaifetliere IS yet time, before the standardization and 
aition of modern life have stilled the voioe of the bard aisd 
teHer I would also piarticularly stress the urgency iti Hydersisid 
not qnly of folk museums m the Hfe of her villages and- tnbal psigih 
lations, but also, and above all, of a Hyderabad museum of Qutb 
Shahi and Mughal life, before a vast amount of material still in the 
hands of private owners disappears through the break-up of old 
families or under the auctioneers hammer. If for this purpose the 
State were able to acquire one of the old palaces m the City or could 
be granted the use of one of the Golkonda palaces so that it could 
be furnished in contemporary style and could house collections of 
paintings, porcelain, objects of art, and manuscripts, it could be a 
great inspiration not only to scholars but also to the whole modem 
generation I confidently look forward to an impetus to such work 
being given, not only by this great Osmania U niversity under its 
Vice-Chancellor with his keen interest in all histotical studies, not 
only by this Conference and by the permanent organization that we 
hope may result from it, but also by the projected School of Social 
Sciences and Anthropology to which Nawab ‘Ali Yavar Jung 
Bahadur has referred, and above all by the munificence and patron*- 
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age of the many noble and other collectors m Hyderabad Here 
too opens out an immense field for the future employment of the 
trained graduates of our University and Colleges. 

Great indeed is the stimulus to all such work that can be pro- 
vided by a live and keen Deccan History Association focussed on 
Hyderabad with, as one of its chief functions, an Annual Conference 
such as the present We have long had in Hyderabad a Historical 
and Archaeological Society, but its membership has been small and 
its meetings very infrequent I should like to see this merged into 
the Deccan History Association, and that Association strengthen- 
ing itself by local branches m all centres where there is a nascent 
interest in history and archaeology. We have naturally envisaged 
this Association as based upon Hyderabad and making use of the 
iivmg traditions of this great inheutor of South Indian history and 
tradition But we intend no parochial Hyderabadi view of Deccan 
H story, we feel that the more we can bring together the work ot 
all students of Deccan History the greater will have been our suc- 
cess in achieving the objects of the new Association We hope in 
fact that this Association will create a nexus between our scholars 
and scholars in other parts of India and beyond India, We are also 
confident that the existence of such an Association, in the tiadition- 
al centre of an area that has played and will continue to play so 
great a role m India’s history, will effectively arouse and maintain 
popular interest in historical studies m general and Deccan History 
m particular May this fellowship of All-India scholars also 
achieve, not only for the administrator, but also for the politician 
and the politically -minded citizen of Southern India, that appreci- 
ation of the historical background of our social, administrative and 
political problems, to the necessity of which His Exalted Highness 
referred m his gracious Message, and without which those problems 
can never find a satisfactory solution ^ 
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I T IS familiarly kiiown that if I should address letters to Hyderabad 
by post, I shall have to address Hyderabad Daklim Of course, 
It IS understood that this is merely to distinguish Hyderabad 
here from the Hyderabad m Sind Perhaps it is not quite so easily 
understood why the Dakhan is so called For a mere derivatioi^i 
D^akhan is the Prakrit form, even modernised Prakrit, of the Sans- 
knt Dakshina. Dakshina means the right hand or nght side, and 
denvatively the south It is m this latter sense that it is used when 
we mark our letters Hyderabad Dakhan, The term actually occurs 
in the Veda itself. One of the hymns of the Rig Veda* contains 
the term Dakshtnapada It occurs m a context referring to the place 
wher^ one goes on being expelled According to one school of 
interpretation this is held to mean the south Whether that iS so 
or no m Sansknt literature with regard to the discussion of the 
Veda, the grammarian Patimi ^ uses the term DahhttMya, meamng 
aft inhabitant of the south. The term Ddkshm&pafha itself is used 
m the Baudhayaynna Sutra coupled with Surasitra, * Theieafc^ 
the term gets into frequent use and becomes mo^or Jess 
Literally it would mean only the road to the right, or geo^e^fCS^^, 
the road to the south, but m later usage, it is generally taken ^ 
moi^ dr If ss the region of the south, which would imfdy, if 
that was the meaning, knowfedge of the country beyond the 
Vindhyas and the Narmada. We have evidence of the earlier 
literature for this knowledge For purposes of history, however, 
it may not be of very great value that literature should refer to 
Dahhinapatha itself, or to any of the countries included m the 
region We ought to have at any rate a chronological basis for it. 

'We may take the age of the Mahabharata more or less as our 
starting point, because we have more or less definite statements that 
the time that expired Irom the installation of Pankshit to the reign 
of Mahapadmananda is X050 years. There is a variant reading 1015 
We may for the moment neglect the difference of 25, iftd take it 
roughly as 1050 From the known date of Mahipadmanatida, who 
was in all probability ruling at the time \^hen Alexander inVaded 
India, this would give us for the installation of king Pankshit a date 
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1050 plus, say, 330, 1380 B C According to the Mahabharata it- 
self, the Pa^idavas^ruled^ for 28 yea^s afte^ the wai?. Adding this, we 
get to i40f B (j pr a iittle earlijbr foi* the wat itself It is not a 
matter of iftportah'ce as to what exactly was the precise (fate, saj 
about 1400 B C would be the time W the great war The name 
ParikshiVand his son Janamejaya are names of frequent occuirence 
in Brahhmanical literature Taking them, as the starting point, we 
can group round them a certain number of well-known persons and 
facts to gam thereby a more or less correct chronological idea One 
famous character in literature is the famous Janaka of Mithila; but 
unfortunately for us, Janaka is a common family name for - rulers of 
Miihilav and a number ofjHnakas ruled and passed away. .We 
a janaka who wasicontemporaiy with Yagfiavalk^a Just a 
feiy gemetations after Janaka, the contemporaiy of-Pankshit, the 
dynasty sefems to have gone out of existence, and the territory till 
thei^ known as the kingdom of Mithila came to be under the rule of 
ah mfluetitial tribe of people known as the Lichchavis, with a gov- 
ernment which was not exactly monarchical WiSfjBnd this was the 
go^vernmeftt at the time^’ivhen the two religious, jteacheis Buddha 
agd Vardhamana, the founders of Buddhism and Jainism, lived and 
preached. Similarly a few generations, about five, after Jafaamejaya^ 
the capital of the Pandavas, Hastmapura on the Ganges was wash-^ 
edaway by the river, and a successor of Janamejaya removed 
hinj^lf from there and founded the kingdom of Kosambi, not far 
froni Allahabad, The ruler of Kosambi by name U day ana follow- 
ed immcdialply after the age otthe Buddha, and was contemporary 
wjth the #^11 kndwn Hike Ajatsatru and his son Darsaka So it is 
possible tc^mark epochs of importance like this, and on the basis of 
theae epocksowe can form an idea of the king4oms that existed 
the Dmhm, 

in the age of the Mahabharata, the kingdom of Vidarbha south 
of’^the-Vmdhyas was a well-known kingdom. That w^s the home 
of^Khghna’s wife Rukmini, andmnhe scory relating to the marirnge 
of* Krishna with this'piincess, figure a number of kmgdon^ 
to each other in that regicin All these kingdoms played their part 
im^^he’War of the Mahabharata itself. One point that is of particular 
mlpoitance m connection with this we should know Kiishna’s 
niarriage with Rukmini took place against the wishes of the paients 
andjWr elder brother, who had ai ranged for her niamage with the 
contemporaiy Chedi luler Krishna therefore had to arrange to go 
and parry her away on the eve of the marnage, and many hei after- 
wards ^ When Kiishna thus earned her off, a war ensued and the 
brot|er-in-law, who was veiy keen in getting his sister iparned to 
the Chedi king, and who did not like Krishna at all, went an<J fought 
against him, having sworn beforehand not to enter bis fatfierk c^pi-; 
tal if he should not recover his sister and get hei mis0i§dj-s he had 
arranged Of course, he was defeated, and he kept ' his vow by 
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givmg up his capital Kundinapura, and built for bimstlf a 
citadel outside the town and resided there afterwards when staDn 
ceeded bis father Bhisbmaka This new capital became knawa as 
Bhojak itaka, what IS referred to as Bhojakata m historical tijnesp 
We shall come to that later 

Another well-known ruler of Vidarbha is called Bhima He 
had his capital m the same place, Kundinapuia He bad ond"* 
daughter and diree sons The Daughter was calkd Damayanti 
The marriage of Damayanti with the ruler of the neighbouring 
dom of Nishada by name Nala forms an important episode nv tne 
Mahabharata, and the story of Nala and Damayanti has became so 
papular that there are many variants of the story incorpoiat^d In 
literature. This Bhima was known to the Altaic ya Brahmana 
where he IS refeired to as a contemporarx of two nshis Paivataand^ 
Nctrada. and a number of rulers Somaka, son ot Sahadeva, Sahadeva 
son of Snnjaya, Babhrava son of Devavvnddha and Nagnajit^kJng 
of Gandhara Another contempoiaiy of this Nagnajit ot Gandhara 
was Nami or Nimi of Mitbila It is undei Nami s successor that 
the Mithila kingdom came to an end, and possibly the rule of the 
Lichchavis began. So the time of Bhima of Vidaibha would He 
just^ about the time when the kingdom of Mithila went out of exig- 
ence as a kingdom This w^ould be some five or six generatio^^ ' 
after Janamejaya In the story of Nala and Damayanti, as it .ts 
recited in the Mahabharata, ^ there is one important geographical 
detail which must be noted. In the course of the stoiy when the 
husband ^nd the wife w^re on their way into the foiests after losing 
kingdom and all in the game at dice, Nala indica'tes to Damayanb*, 
cafeually the road to Vidarbha, her fathei*s kingdom Nala was tjhe 
king of the Nrshadas generally described in the Puranas and 
Mahabharata as a Vindbyan tribe The exact location of his king- 
dom IS a matter of doubt, although that it was somewhere about -tfe 
Vmdhyan regiog is clear Having been some days on his journey 
from his capital, he indicated the road by pointing out “this is the 
road that, passing across Avanti and the mountain Rikshavat, leafs 
onto Dakskinapatha!' and he furthei -indicated from where be- 
spoke, by pointing to the Vindhva mountains and the river Payo- 
shni reaching the sea, the blanching of roads.’ He pointed out to 
one, pet helps the nearer one, as leading to Vidaibha, and the other 
one passing on to Kosala He followed it up by the statement-ihat 
beyond these lies Dakskinapatha The points that we are to 
here are that Nala w?s sptakmg apparently from the sotithern'Sii^ 
of the Vmdhyas, The road that he indicated took people through 
the kingdom of Avanti, passed the mountain “Rikshavat^ ahe^* the 
river Payoshni, probably the Narmada, then it branches off, 
going straight to Vidarbha, and the otbei to Kofeala Vidarbha H 
an indefinite country, but the modem equivalent Berar may fidt be 

4 UI, 
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as at any rate the capital was situated within the boundaries 
bf Berar. Kosala is a very extensive tract and the reference here is 
to the portion called Mahakosala, the middle region extending over 
the whole of the Central Provinces and including even some portion 
of Central India called by the name Das^a separately, the capital 
of which was Vidisa* m Eastern Malva m later history He pointed 
out that the country further south of these was Dakskmapatha He 
cdled It actually the country of Dakshtmtpatka, and we come to gam 
a rather clear idea of what was undei stood by the term Dahhina 
patha^l the time when this was written This would correspond m 
a general way to the dominions of His Exalted Highness the 
Nizam now, and the neighbouring parts of Bombay, 

Passing dow n the stream of time, we come to another land- 
laark where this part of the country is under reference, in a Jataka 

story of the Buddha called Sarabhanga Jataka,® this part of the 
country comes under reference Here the Buddha in his previou*? 
birth as “Sarabhanga” was living on the banks of the Godavari at a 
place called Kavittha (Kapittha) forests In the course of his resid- 
ence, the hermitage getting too crowded, he sent out a number of 
disciples, each one with his own following to the neighbouring regions 
Among them one called Kisavaccha took his residence in the king- 
dom of Dandaki in the outskirts of the capital Kumbhavati as it is 
called There he gets ill-treated by chance, and m consequence the 
kingdom gets destroyed and reduced to a sandy waste for a circuit 
of'6o leagues (yojanai> ) This accounts for the name Dandakainaya 
^ven to it ever afterwards There are two points of importance to 
be noted along with this. One of his disciples was asked by the 

Buddha (Sarabhanga) to go and settle down neai* Lambaculaka m 
what was the piovince of king Chanda Pajjota. That merely indi- 
cates that he had to go and settle m what was the kingdom of 
Chanda Pajjota, all that was Avanti or Malva When this destruc- 
tion of Dandaka kingdom took place, three kings of subordmat® 
kingdoms felt concerned about this tiansformatioifi 
to have come and asked Sarabhanga as to why place, quot- 

ing other three instances where kings came to similar grief by 
ill-treatment accorded to holy men, as in this case The three kings 
referred to are Kalinga, Atthaka and Bhimaiatha. Of these the fiist 
two 3.re probably names of the countiy The third Bhimaratha 
seems to be the name of the king We cannot say whether he is 
the Bhima, the father of Damayanti, as no details that aie associated 
with him give the colour that this stoiy actually implies. 

According to the Ramayana® story, Danda or Dandaka was the 
last son of YaySti. finding him ill-cultuied, the father allotted to 
him for his share a kingdom between the Vindhyas and Saivala 
mountains, Dandaka made U^^anas (Sukiachar ya) his Gw'U, and 

5. Tfttaka, Ko 503. Vol, V, 

4 Vtt,0»pte»ys f. 
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resided m his capital Madhuman over a prosperous and well-peopled 
kingdom. His'want of cukuie showed itself at the sight of the 
daughter of Sukra in the gardens round her father’s heiniitage, and 
fell in love with Herat sight. When he approached her and made 
his overtures to hei, she pointed out the unkingl) chaiacter of the 
proposal, and asked the king in turn to apply to her father for her 
hand, and indicated that the father might consent to bestow her in 
marriage on him. Being too impatient, he then and there ravished 
hei, and when that was understood by the father, he cursed the 
unworthy km^, and the whole place became, for a distance of sixty 
leagues {yojams), a desert That, accoidmg to the story, is how 
the place became deserted Usanas himself and all the Qjeople 
removed from the kingdom, and the bordeiland where they settled 
down came to be known as Janastkana We know from other 
references in the Ramayana that famsthMa was a region in the 
upper reaches of the Godavaii nearer her sources in the mountains, 
and the coast region set over against it is albO, in a peculiar w^ay, 
associated with the name of Rishi Usanas and the Bhar^avas 
(descendants of Rishi Bhngu ) 

It IS a laige question as to which is the original story and which 
the modification, as between the Brabmanical account and the 
Buddhistic We need not pause to inqutie into that here It seems 
likely that the Jataka stoiy simply took up the tradition connected 
with Dandakaianya just as it was pievalent at the time, and modified 
It to suit the pLiipose of the Jataka tale So far as the version of it 
incorporated In the Sarabhanga Jataka itself is concerned, there are 
features in the Jataka which seem altogether borrowed, probably 
front the B^Bhmanical sources We shall not labour the point any 
further, excepting to note that the region became a desert and perhaps 
subsequently overgrown with forests, and remained such from a 
comparatively early time. If, as the story of the Ramayana has 
It, It went back to the days of Yayto himself, it remained so up to 
well within histoncal time^, as we shall see presently, ^c^dmg 
to the Ramayana, Rama met Sarabhanga on the banks of the Goda- 
VcUi and on the outskirts of the forest Just befoie Rama visited 
Sarabhanga, Indra came and paid him a visit and extended an 
invitation to him as the time had approached for him to leave the 
world Soon aftei Rama’s visit, Rishi Sarabhanga actually gave up 
life and went to heaven. It is clearly said that it was just on the 
outskirts of the forest it is undei direction from Sarabhanga that 
Rama travelled up the Godavari to settle down in the place 
tham, the actual spot being Panchavati, which is mdentihed with 
Nasik The actual Dandakarnya therefore must have begun from 
the Godavan and extended southwaids indefinitely ii these 

authorities alone were our only souice. 

Passing on next, we may note what is said of the soutl^rn 
kingdom of Vidarbha m Kalidasa’s drama, Malavikagnumtra. 1 he 
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sene of the drama IS laid at the headquai ters of the viceroyalty of 
Malva wheie ruled Agnimitra, son of Pushyamitia, who usiiiped the 
empire oi Magadha aftei putting to death its last lulei, Brihadratha 
In the course of the stoiy the heroine, a pimcess of Vidarbha, comes 
to the court as a fugitive, remains incognito for a long time, gets 
known ultimately and is married to no less a person than Agnimitia 
himself The pimcess along with her bi other had become exiles 
from the kinodom because of a wai of succession The settlement 
dictated by Ae victorious viceroy Agnimitra was that the kingdom 
should be divided between the two collateral claimants, and Yagna- 
sena and Madhavasena should be appointed over the two lespect- 
iiely.^ Then follows the mieiesting settlement that the friendly 
Madhavasena, the bi other of the pimcess was to be installed in that 
pait of Vidarbha nearei to Malva, and the less friendly Yagnasena 
m the more distant portion, m accoi dance with the dictates of 
authoriti^^s in the Aithasasiia, and the iivei Varada is indicated as 
niaikmg the boundaiy between the two kingdoms Theie again 
Vidarbha is the name of the kingdom We have no indication as to 
the exact size of it at the time, and if we could presume what is 
stated in the Buddhist Jataka referred to alieady, we may have to 
take It that the Nizam ’s Dominions went into Vidarbha. It may 
have been included in both the paits or only m that of Yagnasena. 

We have other souices of information, from which it is possible 
foi us to mark the southern boundary more piecisely. In the Tamil 
classics, reference is made to the Dandakaranya The actual context 
in which the reference is made is in connection with some of the 
rulers of the western poition of Tamil India, the country along the 
Arabian Sea coast Describing a chieftain by name Nannan, some 
of these poems say that his territory lay to the northward of the 
Chera kingdom proper, along the coast with a capital not far from 
Cannanore, called by a name equivalent to Saptasaila {Elil- 
Kunram) the “hill of seven households” This is a pkce some- 
where about iS miles north-east of Cannanore This territory took 
into It the Tulu country specifically (South Kanara), and 
north of this lay tne land of Kohkan, called in Tamil 
(Tamil Kol-Kmam\ the forest region wherein It 15 
to take whatever he liked, as its literal meaning Undmibtedly this 
IS what has come to be known as Konkan, which Imsbeen modified 
by the Sanskiitists to suit the lequirements of the language, into 
Konkanam The whole kingdom of this chief Nannan is sometimes 
desciibed as Konkanam, and in one place and by theeaily poets, it is 
described as gold pioducmg country, the mountains wherein showing 
gold veins The chieftain is described as one very wealthy, and 
Holding in his treasury even some statues of gold Beyond this lay 
what IS called Dandaranyam in Tamil, which is the equivalent of 
the Sanskrit Dandaka, the affix ka in Sanskrit being a mere 
meaningless afliijc, which fhe S^nskntists called that is, tlie 
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addition of which does not alter the meaning of the word. So 
Danda and Dandaka are synonymous, and what is referred to as 
Dandaranyam m Tamil is what is known generally among Sanskritists 
as Dandakaj anyavt 

The peiiod in which this chief flourished is referable to the 
early centuries of the Chiistian era, and the reference itself may be 
regarded as historical m point of character That 'it is so, is 
confirmed from the following extiact from the Periplus, the long book 
of Greek navigator of the fiist century A D The date generally 
given IS A D 78-80, “Beyond Barvagaza, the adjoining coast 
extends m a straight line from north to south, and so this region 
included Dachmabades foi Dachanos m the language of the* south 
means south The inland countiy back fiom the coast towards the 
sea comprised many desert regions and great mountains, and all 
kinds of Wild beasts, leopaids, tigers, elephants, enoimous serpents 
hyenas and baboons of many sous, and many populous nations, as 
fai as the Ganges” Having said that, he pioceeds further, 
“Among the market towns of Dachmabades, theie are tw^o of spe- 
cial importance Paithana, distant about 20 days’ jounery from 
Baryagaza, (Broach, from Sanskrit Biigukaccha), beyond which 
about ten days, journeiy east, there is another very great city 
Tagara, There are brought down to Baryagaza fiom these places 
by wagons and through great tracts without loads, fiom Paithan 
carnelian m great quantity, and from Tagara much common cloth, 
all kinds of miscellaneous and muslin cloth, and other merchandise 
bought there locally from the regions along the sea coast and 
the whole course to the end of Diminca is 7,000 stadia But the 
distance is greater to the coast country ” 

^ We need not go further except to note that in this descnption 
we find the coast r^ion well-peopled and prosperous, the intenor 
being in a comparatively wild statb as yet Again along the west- 
ern borderland of the plateau, there were places of commercial 
importance, such as Paithan on the Godavari, and Tagara to the 
south-east of* it on the borderland of hills close to the western 
border of H E H the Nizam’s Dominions, as places from which 
quantities of goods were brought to Broach The articles referred 
to as coming from Tagara are articles some of which at any rate 
must have come from the farther east, as far east as the coast itself 
The country round Masulipatam was always noted for muslins of 
various kinds produced in the locality This part of it is confirmed 
by the inscriptions of the early Andhras, which show a brisk com- 
mercial communication between the east and the west, as far east 
as Dhanyakataka in the Guntur District, and then eastern and 
mam capital, along the road to Paithan, their western capital, and 
other provincial capitals in that particular region While the 
country theiefoie had the leputation of beingafoiest country, not 
altogether uninhabited perhaps, but much overrun by fprest?), pijil 
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there was communication between the east coast and the west 
thiough this forest countiy in the middle Up till then, we may 
theie fore take it that the conntiy undei the rule of His Exalted 
Highness was moie oi less afoiest countiy with boidei regions, not 
meiely agncultuially feitile, but even mdustnally piospeious. 
The traditional histoiy of the land theiefoie shows that this part of 
the plateau of the Dakhan was without much of a histoiy of its 
own. 


Tuining to i tally histoncal souices, we have to go back to the 
Miuryan peiiod for the beginning of the histoiy of the Nizam’s 
Dominions Theie again the first landmark is what we find stated 
in the Asoka msciiptions Rock Edicts, Nos 2, 5 and 13 make 
references to the empire of Asoka and his neighboui s The Dakhan 
pait is clearly lefened to as undei the enipue, and it is only the 
states of the faithei south that are refeiiectto as among the boidei- 
land of the neighbouiing states. These states aie put on a footing 
with those of the Gieek states in the west Soooyojamis away 
Asoka was himself viceioy of Malva with Ujjam foi his capital, and 
the ten ltd y undei the diiect authoiity of the Mauiyan empiie 
certainly did extend to the Vindhyas undei Chandiagupta, Among 
the southern states, these Edicts mention, Rishtikas, and Pitenikas, 
the Andhias, Pulindas and bavaias among the peoples undei the 
authority of the empiie That statement coupled with -what the 
self-same recoids say of the war against Kalinga being the only war 
of Asoka, leaves us m little doubt that the rest of the teintory 
between the Vindhyas ancf the southern borders must* have been 
conquered before the days of Asoka. The only point m doubt is 
whether Chandiagupta did It 01 his son Bindusara. It is a, late 
Tibetan souice that ascribes the conquest to Bindusam and 
Chanakya That peihaps is possible, but would not make itpositive 
that Chandragupta’s authority did not extend mto^the Dakhan, 
Anyhow it is clear that Asoka's empiie actually extended to the 
northern bordei of the piesent-day Mysore extending eastwarcfe, 
and westwaids to the coast, Kaliyanpun river in South 
marking the limits neai the west coast, and perhaps the ncathern 
Pennai along the line of Nelloie similaily marking the eastern 
bolder. Theie aie edicts of Asoka n the north-eastei n cornei of 
the Chitalduiga Distiict, three such edicts neai each other being 
known as Biahmagin, Siddhapuia, and Jatangi Ramesvaia Hill 
Since then anothei of his lock Edicts has been discoveied at Maski 
in the Nizam s Dominions, the south-western pait of it, and 
quite lecently anothei at Gooti Since w^e find these edicts only 
along the borders of the empire m othei cases, we may presume 
that these weie placed in the vaiious localities, again to maik the 
border That agrees veiy well with the conclusion we have come 
to inferentially from the statements m the edicts, 



One question, however, would arise from out of this that 
relates to the whole of the Dakhan, and does not indicate clearly 
the part that the Nizam s Dominions played in the matter. The 
discovery of Asoka’s edicts m Sopara, in the island of Bassein 
near Bombay, led to the mfeience that tlie southern \iceroyalt) of 
Svarnagin must be looked foi somewheie along the west coast 
This has since been made unlikely by the disco vei) of the edict 
at Maski in a legion where there is a place which might be regarded 
as the equivalent of Svainagm, and wheie there is evidence of 
considerable gold-working from very ancient times Kanakagiri 
only two marches from the rums of Hampi m Vijayanagar seems 
the place indicated The edicts m Mysoie were all addressed from 
the viceregal headquarters at Svarnagin to a suboidmate govern- 
ment called in Pali, Isila Recent excavations seem to show 
Asokan lemains not very far off, and this ultimately may tuin out 
to be the headquarters of the smaller division, although the name 
Isila yet remains to be propeily equated 1 his makes a pait of the 
Nizams Dominions, at any rate, a douiishing and populous centre 
even theheadquaiters of a viceroyalty. 

The coming of the Andhra dy nasty into powei brings the 
Nizam’s Dominions definitely into histou The westan capital of 
the Andhra empiie was at Paithan on the Godavan, a town in the 
Nizams Dominions It finds contempoian leference m the log book 
of the Gieek sailoi, the authoi of the Peuplus, as an emporium to- 
gethei with anothei town Tagaia, identified with lei which is again 
m the Nizam’s Dominions The gieat tiimk road fiom the District 
of Guntur, reaching the coast, to Masulipatam at the mouth of the 
Krishna, threaded its way through the Nizam’s Dominions, rather 
perhaps more to the south than m more recent times when the 
roadway between Masulipatam and Surat actually passed throi^h 
the town of Hyderabad. The references in the Puranas and m the 
Tamil classics would perhaps make a part of the country forest, and 
considerable portions of it must have been biought into civilisation, 
and must hav^ thriven prosperously to justify the statements regard- 
ing commercial pioducts coming from the mteiior In the first two 
centuries of the Christian era therefore the Nizams Dominions 
constituted perhaps the principal block of territory m the Andhra 
empire 

When that empire passed out of existence and bioke up into 
a large number of smaller territorial divisions, the part called now-a- 
days the Nizam’s Dominions does not actually figure as any one 
division But the dynasty that sprang into importance from out of 
this period of confusion is the dynasty of the Vakatakas Our ideas 
aie not quite clear in respect of the origin of this dynasty. When it 
first comes into light, it is described as a Vmdhyan power, associat- 
ed early with Bhojakata, which is only another foim of Bhojakataka, 
as its capital Bhojakataka and the more ancient city Kundinapura 
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the capital of Vidarbha, have both been identified with rums not fai 
horn Amiavati in Beiai If that was the homeland of the founder, 
Vmdhyasakti, his successor extended the territoiy far and wide 
But the Puranic refeiences as to this expansion give us details only 
m reference to the northward expansion Theie is no specific 
indication of any place in the southward expansion of this powei 
under this gieat rulei, Pravarasena With his death the empire 
suffered, and revived in a comparatively small way under his giand- 
son Rudiasena. His son and successor Piithivisena 1 was a great 
ruler, who extended the authoiity of the Vakatakas rather widely, 
and what is to our purpose, among the kingdoms included in his 
terntgry figures the state of Kuntala 

Kuntala is what is later described as Kai nataka, and must 
have occupied a considerable part of the teintory of the Nizam s 
Dominions Although the Vakataka capital was in the Berars, 
under the successors following Pnthivisena, the rulers get to be 
described as rulers of Kuntala, which would make them actually 
rulers of territory compnsing within it the bulk of the Nizams 
Dominions Where we are able to tiace actually the existence of 
territory under their control, we find the teintory take in 
practially all of the Nizam’s Dominions Their feudatories, the 
Vishnukundins, held power in Vengi, and they could not have been 
leudatoiy to the Vakatakas unless the intervening territory also be* 
longed to them The dynasty, of the Vakatakas therefore held sway 
over piactically the whole of the Nizam’s Dominions, and can be 
regarded as a Dakhan power In the best penod of Vakataka rule 
therefore extending fiom the days of Pnthivisena I to Pravarasena 
II, the Vakatakas may be legaided as a Dakhan power and as such 
essentially a state more oi less corresponding to the Nizam’s Domi- 
nions of to-day. At the outset of this power, the Samudragupta 
invasion swept like a wave along the east coast almost down to the 
region of Kanchi, and turned back fiom there towards the west, 
avoiding the block of territory compiised within the Nizam’s Domi- 
nions of to-day. I heie could be only two inference's that could be 
drawn from the account of this invasion, and that is, that either th§ 
territoiy was under a luler in alliance with Samudragupta, or that 
It still continued to be the desert tract of Datidakaranya, in a sense 
taken perhaps moie literally than it ought to be for the penod. The 
second infeience is haidly possible at the time, and the positive 
statement in the Ajanta Cave Insciiption that Pnthivisena extended 
his authority over Kuntala, and the liteiaiy lefeiences to Pravaia- 
setia II as a Kuntala lulci, seem quite decisive m favour of thefiist 
As far as research work has gone at piesent, we seem to pass 
imperceptibly from the Vakataka dominance over the Dakhan into 
that of Chalukyas. But then in Indian History these chances never 
came without a transition, and thetiansition is usually of the charact- 
er of a reduction of the territory of a dominant power into its units 



generally in the shape of component kingdoms or chieftaincies Bet- 
ween the two gieat kingdoms or empues, we always find these 
smaller states rapidly foinimg, and then reforming into an empire 
This alternate union and break up of petty kingdoms, strikes a 
general historian as the rise and fall of dynasties, or dynastic powers 
The territory comprised withm the Nizams Dominions seem to have 
been divided among three powers, it may be more, when the Cha- 
lukyas came into impoi tance The Kadambas in the south and 
south-west taking into their teiritory perhaps what was known as 
Kuntala or the best part of it, or more correctly recoveiing lost 
tenitory by a revival of their power The farther noith, the coast 
region, seems to have gone into the possession of the Maury with 
their capital at Sopana m northern Konkan How far it actually 
extended into the interior we cannot say precisely, but we may be 
sure that a part of the piesent-day Nizam s Dominions was included 
m It, The greater part of the rest, particulai ly on the western and 
south-western side went into the territoiy of the Nalas, another tribe 
which figured among the early conquests of the Chaliikyas 0\ er 
this transition comes into prominence the Chalukya power, and the 
establishment of the Chalukyas into a position of piedommance 
takes two or three generations of woik for its actual achievement 
The early Chalukyas were a power which certainly held the teriit- 
ory of the Nizam’s Dominions of the present-day at least thegreatai 
part of It, but we cannot regard it as a kingdom corresponding to 
the present-day Nizam's Dominions, as then capital lay outside, and 
with It the centre of power also may be said to have been rather 
moie in the Southern Mahratta countiy ip. the Bombay Presidency 
than in the Nizam’s Dominions But this may be said in regaid to 
them They come into notice in that part of the Nizam’s Domi- 
nions, in which an early dynasty recently brought to light by dis- 
coveries in Nagarjunikonda is said to have ruled Nagarjunikonda 
was a place not far from the south-eastern frontier of the Nizam’s 
Dominions. The block of territory extending noith wards from the 
river Krishna and taking into it the Circars districts of the Madras 
Presidency and the eastern part of the Nizam’s Dominions, was the 
kingdom of this dynasty which claims to have come from Ayodhya, 
and to have belonged to the lace of Ikshvakus. As the Chalukyas 
claim similarly to have come from Ayodhya, though rather late in 
their history, and as they seem to emerge into importance from al- 
most the same region, we may take it that there probably was some 
connection between Aikshvakavas, the descendants of Ikshvaku, 
who succeeded the Andhras and the Chalukyas who came into 
prominence in the sixth century A D The Chalukyas aftei wards 
-divided into two branches, the eastern and the westein, and took 
tne"" whole of the Nizam’s Dominions between them In that sense, 
the Chalukyas may be legarded as a power of the Dakhan as we 
understand the term. From about the middle of the sixth century 



to juist past the middle of the eighth, they held sway over the whole 
of this region, fighting constantly against the Pallavas to keep them 
without the iiontier of the Tungabhadra, the region between that and 
the Krishna having thus become then alone the debatable fiontier, 
as it has always been in moie lecent Indian History The Chalu- 
kyas may be regal ded as a gieat power, and their gieatest rulei 
Pulikesin exercised authoiity ovei the whole of the Dakhan, and 
proved the equal, if not the supeiioi, of the empeioi, Haisha of 
Kanauj in the noith, his contempoiaiy, whom he compelled to limit 
his advance at the Vindhya mountains Hiuen T bang’s account 
of him IS that of a very gieat rulei, whose authoiity, and beyond 
authority, his influence, extended widely He sent an embassy to 
the great Persian 1 ulti Khursull, and leceived a letuin embassy 
from him, and one of the Ajanta fiescoes has been taken to lepies- 
ent the receipt of this mission, although the identification has been 
called in question in recent times 

When we pass out of the dominance of the Chalukyas, we 
come to a dynasty, which may leadily be claimed to be a native 
dynasty of the present-day Nizam’s Dominions The more so with 
their capital which, ever since they had achieved an important posi- 
tion, lay within the Nizam’s Dominions, and then authority extended 
over the whole area of it during the peiiod of their dominance of 
very near two centuries and a quarter 

The Rashtrakutas, as the dynasty is generally called, came to 
power m the middle of the 8th century after subverting the lule of 
theChalukyas, genteially desciibed by historians as the Chalukyas 
of Badami, 01 eaily Cha!uk)cis to distinguish them fiom another 
dynasty which claimed descent from them, and which ruled from a 
capital at Kalyanu Hence they weie known as the Chalukyas of 
Kalyani These aie also desciibed as the early Chalukyas and 
later Chalukyas respectively We must also lemembei to disting- 
uish them fiom the Chalukyas that ruled ovei the east coast legion. 
These used theiefoie to be called Western Chalukyas, both the 
early and the later dynasties Somewhere about A D <^754 a Rashtia- 
kuta chieftain, somewhere about the eastein part of the Chalukya 
tarntorry of those days, rose sufflciently into impoitance to marry a 
Chalukya princess The son of this man lage impioved the petty 
principality ovei which he luled, and by openly thi owing off his 
allegiance to the ruling dynasty acquired possession of the southern 
part of the terntoiy in alliance with the Pallavas, and by gradually 
extending his powei noi th wards became master of the bulk of the 
Chalukya teintory m the middle, and ultimetely attacked and over- 
threw the last scion of the impeiial Chalukya family and set himself 
up as tile supreme ruler of the Dakhan instead This rulei is knowa 
to historians by his name Dantiduiga, even by his title Viramegha, 
m which style he is refeued to by a. contemporary wnter, Tiruman- 
gai Alvar, Thus was founded the dynasty of the Rashtrakutas. 
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From the days of the Aitareya Brahmana lulers of the Dakhan 
used to be styled Bhoja, and m the description of the Mahabhiseka 
of Indra it is stated clearly that Indra was annointed supreme ruler 
of the south under the designation Mahabhoja, as was customar) 
The term Bhoja therefore stood for a uilei, litetally one that en- 
joyed a particular piece of land or countiy That the term was in 
general use, we know from certain Andhra msciiptions which lefei 
to village officers as “Gama Gama Bhojakas,” officeis appointed 
over each single village It is a mere extension of the term to 
higher gradations to decnbe governors as Bhojas and IVIahabhojas 
ultimately, and the rulers of Vidarbha have always been Bhojas, and 
the family of Bhojas held rule not only there, but m vaiious othei 
places as well A similar official designation is that of the Rash- 
traka, the Rishtika of the Asokan inscriptions Rashtra is of course 
a division, and Rashtnka is ruler ovei the division Ihe teim 
Rashtiaka seems to be used almost synonymously with the name 
iulei 01 king, as one class of states or people aie desciibed as 
Arashtrakas or Ar alias because they weie people who earned on 
their administration without a RaMraka that is an individual ruler 
The teim came latei on to be used in Tamil m the Piakut fonn 
A rattan, one who would not recognise a suzeiam luler So Rash- 
tnka, and Piaknt Ristika, would mean no moie than the go\einor 
of a small province, as distinct perhaps fiom a kingly or royal luler 
There was a higher title the Makaratti oi Makafashtraka coi res- 
ponding to the Mahabhoja We have references to this in earlier 
inscriptions, an illuminating example of which we get in the design- 
ation of the father of the early S^tavahana queen Naganika whose 
father is called Maharati Kalalayo in the coins and even m the 
inscriptions relating to him So Ratta and Maharatta, lespectively 
Rashtiaka and Maha Rashtraka, were official designations, perhaps 
hereditary like Desais, Despandes and Deshmukhs of the history of 
a latei period The term Rashtrakuta therefore may mean the most 
prominent among the Rashtrakas or Rashtriyas, Rattikas being m 
more popular use Once the dynasty established itself in import- 
ance, their collaterals called themselves Rashtrakutas as well, and we 
come across records of a number of these families which held rule 
in various parts of the country* One of the families of these local 
rulers it is that gradually became sufficiently important to contract a 
marriage alliance with the imperial family at the time, and thus 
paved Its way to an imperial position The founder s was a short 
rule of about three years, A D 754-757 For some reason or other, 
he became unpopular, and his position was taken by his uncle 
known by the name Knshna, designated Krishna I to distinguish 
him from two successors of the name It was he who finally over- 
threw the, Chalukyas and set up the Rashtrakuta power more or less 
definitely* These early rulers seem to have had their capitals not 
mentioned anywhere specifically The gieatest achievement of 
Kushna m the realm of peace is the cutting out of the wonderful 



temple, the KaiUsa temple at Ellora m the Nizam’s Dominions He 
was succeeded by two sons of his The first ruled only for a short 
time and made himself sufficiently odious for his youngei brother 
to take o\ei the authority fiom him This latter luler is known by 
the name Dhiuva, who played an important part It was about this 
time, the last quaiter of the 8 th century, that a new disposition of 
powers was taking place all over India. 

For a little ovei a centuiy previous, an imperial powei in the 
north of Hindustan had become an impossibility When the empeioi 
Harsha died, there was a usuipation, and what is more a disintegra- 
tion of the empire The usurpei of one part of the territory drew 
dowik upon himself the wrath of China, which at the time was m 
alliance both with Tibet and Nepal The usurper was defeated and 
taken prisoner to China, and that part of India was left to govern 
Itself The contemporary ruler of Magadha gradually worked his 
way up to assert his claims to imperial authority over Hindustan 
This was the Gupta ruler Adityasena, the son of Haisha’s viceroy in 
Magadha For some reason or othei , which we do not know exacatly, 
the ascendancy that he established does not appear to have lasted 
much beyond his reign Another dynasty took its place, this time 
a dynasty which ruled in Kanauj This made a similai effoit, but 
before the effort could succeed, an enterpusing ruler of Kashmii 
broke oat fiom his seclusion and contested the claim to supiemacy 
with the ruler of Kanauj Now the thieat of the advancing powei 
of the Arabs across the the noith- western frontier and the frontier of 
Sind on the one side, and of the vastly growing power of the 
Tibetans in the north, led these uileis to come to teims, and cany 
on nil about the middle of the eighth century But Kashmir had 
to draw back into its own frontiers, and the dominance of Kanauj 
ceased The power of Kanauj showed signs of decay, and that was 
the occasion for fi ontiei powei s to asseit their position and essay 
the establishment of an empire At this peiiod thiee powei s stood 
forth, VIZ, the Gurjaias of Rajaputana, the region that came to be 
known aftei waids as the Savalak (Sapatalaksha coutttry), with their 
capital piobably at Bhinmal or Sii-MaL Simultaneously B^g^ 
lifted Itself from anarchy by the people electing a certain Pala 
prince, by name Gopala, who could rule over Bengal He gradually 
consolidated his position by creating a laiger Bengal, and from theie 
his successor made his advances to take as much of the teiiitory of 
Kanauj as he possibly could lay hands on It was a question there- 
fore of who was to be mastei of Kanauj, the Gurjaras of the West, 
01 the Bengalees of the East Either because one or the other of the 
two parties asked then assistance, oi because the invitation came 
from Kanauj, the Rashtiakutas now found their opportunity for 
effective intervention It was the Rashtrakuta Dhruva who took 
the tide at the flood, and advanced northwards with telling effect, 
conquering the legion of Gujarat and bringing the ruler of Malva 



under his influence With intervention began that triangular 
e(juipoise between the Gurjaras, the Palas and the Rashtrakutas all 
alike exerting themselves tp establish their influence ovei what was 
the empire of Kanauj, and thus achieve an imperial position The 
result of this triangular struggle ended m the establishment of 
the imperial power of the Gurjaras, in spite of the fact that the 
Rashtrakutas mtervenled with decisive effect on two occasions, once 
m the early ptfe century and another time in the loth century The 
Pdlas of Bengal consolidated their power m Bengal itslf and gave 
up their effort at an imperial position 

The chief share of the distinction m achieving this high position 
for the Rashtrakutas must be given to Govinda III, the spn of 
Dhruva, who constituted the province of Lata or Gujaiat, and ap- 
pointed over It a brother of his by name India He definitely brought 
Malva into subordination to the Rashtrakutas, and earned the war 
even into the teiritory of the Doab, thus continuing effectively 
what his father Dhruva had begun It was m his legion piobably 
that the foundations of the later capital MalkLed, in the heait of 
the Nizams Dominions now, was laid One great achievement 
which inscriptions ascribe to Govinda is his compelling his eastei n 
Chalukya contemporary Vijyaditya, better known by his title 
Narendia Mngaraja, to assist in the building of the wall of the new 
fortress of the capital city that he was thus engaged m building It is 
by this capital city that these rulers were known to foieigners The 
early Muhammadan histonans beginning with Sulaiman refer to 
these ruleis generally as the Balhara, which is the Prakiitised foim 
of a title, which the rulers of this dynasty, as well as their Chalukya 
predecessors, affected, viz , Villabha, a contracted fiom of Prithivi- 
Vallabha(the beloved of the eaith ) This would mean beloved of 
the earth, a formal expression which the Hindus much affected in 
describing particulaily popular sovereigns This Vallabha assumes 
the Prakrit and Kannada from Ballaha, which the Arabs corrupted 
into Balharj, The successors of Sulaiman mention the Balhara 
and the ruler of Gurz, Gurjaias, as the two lulers of India, and, 
among them, they gave the palm to the Balhara They mention 
him among the four great rulers of the then known world, viz , the 
Khalif, the ruler of Rum, the ruler of China and the Balhara making 
up the fourth Govmda’s successor was the famous Nnpatunga or 
Amoghavarsha, who had a long reign of 64 years. He consolidated 
the position acquired by his father, and made his influence exten- 
sively felt Rashtrakuta influence was felt all over the country 
fiom the banks of the Ganges almost down to the banks of the 
Kaven He was a Jam by persuasion, and was a great patron of 
letters Jam literature and Jam scholars particularly, flourished m his 
reign, and some of the first names among these were the contempo- 
ranes of Amoghavarsha Nnpatunga His patronage extended equally 
to Sanskrit and Kannada, m the latter of which bis is a great name 
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tiKi) The empiie Libted till late m the loth centuiy when it wab 
m Its iLiin oveithiown by a scion of the superseded Chalukya family, 
who took advantaoe of the stiuogleboth m the north -and in the 
south, with which the Rashtiakutas encumbered themselves, 
paiticulail) with iising pow^ei of Malva. 

This put an end to the dynasty in 972, and the latei Chalukyas 
of Kalyani e^^tablished themselves in then stead The establish- 
ment oi the CxLiijaia empue m Hindustan definitely set a teim to 
Rashtiakutas advanc m the noith, and, under the last gieat successor 
of Amoghivaisha by name Kushna III, eaily m the loth century, 
the Rashtrakutas eidvanced southwaids into the tenitoiy of the 
iisiris^ power of the Cholas, and even definitely occupied the northern 
districts ol the newly nising powder after inflicting a ciushmg defeat 
upon the Chola heu-appaient m A D 949. The Rashtiakuta empiie 
lasted haidly 25 yeais longer, the length of a single geneiation 
though actually taken up by three 01 four lapidly succeeding leigns 
The vast extension of authoiity coupled with the use of a new 
poweiful dynasty in Malva undei the Paiamaias bought about the 
weakening of the Rashtrakuta power, which was taken advantage 
ol by the feudatoiy Chalukya under Taila II to establish himself m 
the place of the Rashtrakutas Ihus was founded the dynasty oi 
the latei Chalukyas 

Taila or Tailapa II w^as the ruler who subveited the Rashtra 
kutas in A D 972 Later lulers of this dynasty give themselves a 
genealogy connecting them with the eaily Chalukyas The genea 
logy does not prove itself to be quite satisfactoiy, and gives us 
deal ly to understand that after their oveithiow in the middle of 
the 8th centuiy, they had been reduced to a position of no cons- 
equence till the use of Tailapa to the new position, and while 
members of this family may have lived on continuously, we have 
no definite knowledge of the family as in existence, or of the line 
of succession It is, however, a matter of no great consequence to 
histoiy The war against Malva had begun even befoie the usurp- 
ation, and m fact the usuipation was made possible hy the vigorous 
attacks of the Malva lulers This we can undei stand as the 
tiakutas claimed a sort of overlordship over Malva from the days of 
Dhiuva and Govinda It was merely the effort on the pait of the 
newly established dynasty of Malva to shake off the yoke The 
war would therefore have been more bitter than usual, and the weak- 
ness of the successois of Kiishna III easily lent itself to the usuip- 
ation The usurper howevei became hen to the war along with the 
teiiitoiy Taila had the good luck to inflict a crushing defeat upon 
the successor of the fiist impoitant lulei of Malva, Siyaka Haisha 
His young ei bi other Munja earned on 16 successful invasions of 
Chaluk) a territory He was defeated m the last invasion and was 

thiown into prison He was put to death lonominiously as a com- 

mon felon, as he made an effort to escape fiom confinement with 
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partial success The war continued under the greatest of the Para- 
maras of Malva, Bhoja, and the two successors of Tailapa himself. 
The misfoitune that befall the Rashtrakutes, and the war along the 
northern fiontier which absorbed the attention of then successors 
gave the opportunity for the Cholas to reassert their authonty and 
rectify their frontier by advancing noi thwards 1 he year of the 
Chalukya usuipation also happens to be.the year when the greatest 
tuler of the Chola dynasty came into piominence although for the 
time he left the collateral member of the family, an uncle, succeeded to 
the throne, himself playing a subordinate role as hen -apparent This 
is Rajaraja, the Great, of the Chola dynasty of Tanjore The third 
ruJer from Taila was Jayasimha, m whose time the Malva war •sank 
into a subordinate position, and simultaneously began the battle 
royal between the Cholas and the Chaliikyas which lasted the whole 
of the eleventh centuiy, and came to an end only in the leign — and 
that late m the leign of the gieat Chalukya Vikiamaditya VI 
Somes’^ ai a, Gieat in wai ( Ahavamalla ), was the rulei whose 
contribution to the Chalukya empiie was the keeping back of the 
using tide of Chola aggiesston, which, through the pievious leign 
had been gradually gaining in powei and soon getting to be 
11 resistible. Thiough a long leign fiom AD 1044 to I069 
Somesvaia was engaged in constant effoit to keep this rising Chola 
tide within bounds The Cholas had by now advanced acioss the 
tableland of Mysore taking into then teintory the Gangavadi 96,000, 
and what ^was a regulai fiontiei region thiough the middle of Mysoie 
diagonally from the south-west and along the Tungabadra till it joined 
the Krishna All along this long frontier they had to fight. There se( m 
to have been several capitals of this dynasty under the eaily iiilcis 
Malkhed piobably continued still to the actual capital, although 
other capitals aie spoken of, a numbei of them Among them, places 
of importance, which figure often in Chola inscriptions, Kollipakkai, 
the Kulpak of modern times not very far from Hydei abaci and 
Secunderabad. A senes of fortified places aie mentioned along the 
frontier extendmg westwaids fiom Kulpak, and various batiks bad 
been fought along this frontiei in the reign of Somesvara, the Ahava- 
malla, the father, his son and successor, Simesvaia, tne Bhuloka- 
malla Vikramaditya, the youngei bioihei of Somesvaia II who 
ascended the thione by setting aside his efclei biothei entered into 
an alliance with the Cholas, and, taking advantage of it, ovei threw 
his brother and ascended the throne This gave a certain amount 
of respite, but a revolution in the Chola empiie immediatly after 
made the peace compaiatively shortlived It is aftei almost a 
generation of war that the two great usupeis, the Chola and tha 
Chalukya, learnt to respect each other and then fiontier, -and came 
^to something like a definite understanding. The chronic wars 
oeased Vikramaditya had a long leign of fifty years, 
A. D. 1078 to 1127, andhisieign maiks the most glorious period of 
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Chalukya rule It was under his father Somesvara that the capital 
was changed from Malkhed, and peihaps even Yadgir to Kalyani, 
all the three places m the Nizam’s Dominions A number of other 
capitals also could be mentioned in the Nizams Dominiors vihile 
there were others besides outside the limits of his Exalted Highness’ 
territoiy Notwithstanding the wais against the Cholas, he was 
able so fai to lule m peace that practically the whole of his long 
reign may be consideied one of peace and piospenty He 
was a great patron of letteis The remarkable names m Sanskrit 
literature may be mentioned, one the famous poet Bilhana, who 
wrote a history of Vikraniaditya known as the Vikramankadeva- 
chartiam The other is the gieat Hindu commentator Vijnanesvara, 
the authoi of the Mtiakshara, whose commentary is the authoii- 
ative text-book of law for the south His successor, a son \\as a 
man of accomplishment, but seemed to have proved a weak i uler 

With him began the decay of the Chalukyan empiie, which 
again suffered a usuipation in the middle of the 12th centuiy 
when one of the goveinors of the empiie took ovei the authority 
from another rulei by name Taila The actual capital continued 
to be still Kalyani, and this usuiper is known by the name Bijjala, 
and three of his sons continued to lule one after another But 
the total period was well within about thirty years when the usurpei 
dynasty was ovei thrown, and a scion of the later Chalukyas was 
lestored to his legitimate position The usurper Bijjala’s reign was 
of great impoitance, as it was then that a Saiva movement took 
shape m the fioni in which it is prevalent to-day, the Virasaivaor 
the Lingayat movement But otherwise his rule was one of vigour, 
and he managed to keep the provinces under control The restoration 
of the Chalukayan dynasty was of short duiation, and in less than a 
decade the ruler passes out of view, and the empire breaks up into a 
number of kingdoms Three great families, and a number of smaller 
ones, divide the terntoiy among them, and the period from then on- 
ward to the Muhammadan invasions is a period of the rule of the 
feudatoiy dynasties Even the dynastic rulers confb into view as 
powerful supporters of the empire in the reign of Jayasimha, and#®^*' 
earliei. They weie under Vikrarnaditya VI, pillars of the” empire, 
and when the empiie grew weaker and weaker after the 
usurpation, they became more or less independent Three families 
stood out most piominently, the Yadavas of Devagin wnth Sinnai 
or Junnai, fiist of all as then cnpital, and Devagin afterwards, 
the Kakatiyas of Anamkonda, and then Warangal, and the 
Hoysalas of Dvaiasamudra There were half a dozen other 
chieftains of minoi degree owing allegiance to one 01 other of these 
but these set about dividing the territory of the empire among 
themselves practically Of these the Kakatiyas of Warangal were 
a dynasty whose teiritoiy lay over the greatei part in the Nizam’s 
PominiQns, an4 yhoso capitals Anamkonda and ^V'arangal alike 
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are situated in the heart of this territory After they established 
themselves m independence a succession of five or six lulers 
continue, among them a woman The rule of Ganapati, of his 
successor Rudramba and that of the last of them, Prataparudra II, 
were reigns of veiy consideiable importance and gieit piosperity 
It was under Prataparudra that the first Muhammadan invasion of 
Warangal took place under A lla-ud-din and the dynasty was put 
an end to after a senes of raids by one of the invasions of 
Muhammad bin Tughlak m 1323, or iheieabouts 

This m brief, and in general outline, is the survey of pre- 
Musalman history of the Dakhan The best way of rousing mteres- 
in the history of the territory would be to give a general consf^cius 
of history The object is to rouse a cei tain amount of interest in 
the history of the region, so that a cei tarn amount of local 
investigation and reconsti notion of the past may be attempted as 
original woik by interested students of the historv It is also one 
of the usual educational methods to take advantage of the natural 
interest that people have in their homeLnd, by giadually widening 
the horizon extend the inteiest to a laigei field, thus drive home 
knowledge of the subject in general If this conspectus should 
evoke some interest in the people of the region to know more, and, 
to know more generally of the history of India, the address wxuild 
have served its purpose wonderfully well 



The (oio of ^autamiputra Sri Satakami 
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K GOPALACHARI, M A , Ph D. 

S P College, Poona, 2. 

T he surface of Satavahana numismatics has been ruffled by 
two finds— a Urge hoaid of 1 500 coins in the Akok Dt and 
that of two rectangular coppei coins of a Sinsadavahana 
The toimer establishes the virtual accumcy of the Pura- 
nic Lists of the latei Satavahanas, just as the Naneghat 
rehevo inscriptions establish the veracity of the Puranic Lists of 
early ones The Siii-Satavahana coins which weie pui chased by 
Advocate Joglekar of Poona at Auiangabad are veiy unique The 
other known SatavAhana coins piesent one common ftatuie in the 
midst of their Gupta like vaiiety — the dyna^^tic name sometimes 
used in the inscription is not found on the coins, That these two 
pieces are the coins of the first king Simuka Satavahana, theie can 
be no doubt either on palaeographical or on numismatic or on 
nomenclature grounds. The other Satavahana of the Naneghat 
lecords died a prince I cannot agiee with Mr Joglekar that 
vSatavahana was the peisonal name of the first king and that it 
kteron became the dynastic name,forin the Nasik inscription Kanha 
the biothei of Simuka is said to have belonged to the Sadavakana- 
kida 


The com of Gotamiputia Siri-Satakarni is another impoitant 
find It was given to me foi examination by Mr Joglekai and 
was also pui chased at Auiangebad It is a round point com, 
95" in diameter and 2282 gis. in weight On theobveise is an 
elephant with the trunk hanging down and standing** right On its 
back at the extreme left can be dimly discerned a ridei Below 
the elephant are two wavy lines representing river ^ It is the most 
gi aceful lepresentation of the elephant walking on the known 
Satavahana coins On the reverse are found a small Ujjain 
symbol, a swastika enclosed by a short cross-like symbol, half 
blundered into this is a caitya of three tiers sui mounted by a 
descent and a dot — a common feature on many of the Satavahana 
corns To the left of the swastika theie is the tauiine symbol 

The legend reads as 

( ra ) 3^ (p) Goto {a) mip [u) tasa 

l The symbol of a rivei with fish swjraraing is found on the early Satavahana coins picked 
up in western India 
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In view of the fact that there is no independent coin of 
certain attribution to Gotamiputa Sin-Satakam 24 th m the Puranic 
List and the conqueror of Nahapana has been found we may be 
tempted to tieat the legends as partial and ascribe them to 
Gotamiputa Sin-Yana Satakani 28th in the Puranic Lists whose 
coins have been p eked up m large numbers in western India, the 
Central provinces and in the Andhradesa^ But on variuos grounds 
Its ascription to Gotamiputa Sin Satakani is more fitting. 

I On the numerous Siii-Yafia coins presenting a variety of 
types, we have elephant with trunk upiaised, hoise, caitya and the 
elephant standing { Rapson No 164), but nowhere do we come 
across elephant walking On coins conjecturally attributeo* by 
Rapson to Gotamiputa Satakani on numismatic and palaeographi- 
cal grounds, we have elephant walking (Rapson Catalogue PI IV, 
No 64 ) 

2. On all the Sin Yana coins from either the Andhradesa or 
the Chanda Dt each orb of the Ujjam symbol is represented by 
a pellet with a sut rounding citcle On the com under reference 
there is no pellet. 

3. On no com of Sin- Yana is the present reverse combination 
of Caitya, Ujjam symbol and swastika found 

4. Tnere is also no space on the obverse for the legends 
Yana coins has angles Ga of the former with longer arms is 
certainly earlier Pa of Gotamiputa Sin-Satakanis is less angular 
than that of the Yana corns Ta of the coins of Yana has a loop. 

In short palaeography stamps the com undei reference as earlier 
than the Yana com The only Gotamiputa immediately earlier to 
Siri-Yana is Gotamiputa Siri -Satakani 24th m the Puranic 
List, the conqueior of Nahapana, the revivei of the Satavahana 
glories and the subject of the funeral oration of Gotami Balasm 
as recorded m the Nasik ms of the time Pulumayi 


2 for the Sm Satakani coins of the \kola hoard and some corns pkied up in we^n 

Deojan*a«iJi?Qjt)? camjecpwally attrjbul^ to Gotamiputa Sip Satakani we have nomdepe^ist co^n of 
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T he msciiption which is on a stone slab and is much mutilated 
and defaced was found in Chezarla, a village in the 
Tenali taluq of theGuntur Dt The language is Sanskrit 
though the insciiption begins whith the Prakrit word kabssata 
The characters aie of early south Indian type. On palaeogra 
phical grounds the ms. may be assigned to the sixth cen. A D 
It records the grant of a village by a PrthivlyiivardjavAio^ 
extolled in a long string of laudatory epithets many of which relate 
to't his ''strength and prowess on the battlefield The name of the 
donee and other details about the grant are lost in the midst of the 
mutilated passages The Prthiviyuvaraja is only knowp by his 
surnames, Ranamakdmalla and Satsabhdmalla It is further said 
that he wsls born of king Kandaras s daughter and that his nrfny 
fought a battle at Dhanyakataka He was a worshipper cf 
Parameswara 


King Kandara is styled Sitetaidbennhnatha and Tnkid- 
aparvatapati 1 he practice of singling out place names in this 
way was pievalent m the Satavahana peiiod also Sitetaraiennd 
IS Krsnabenna, and all the records of the Kandaras have been 
found in the Guntuj Dt The identification of TnMtapmi^^ 
IS not so easy In his Buidhtsi Remains tn the 
Dr K R Subramaniam connects this Tiikuta wiih that of the 
Kadambas True any thiee peaked hill may be called Trikuta. 
The Nasik hill is called Tiranhu In the Ramayana it is said that 
Lapka was built on Trikuta But in the Ipur plates of Madhavarman 
II he IS called Tx^MX2.-Malayadhipati This joint mention of 
Trikuta and Malaya should dispose any attempt to identify the 
Trikula of these records with any three-peaked hill in the eastern 
Deccan. Malaya which is also mentioned in Nasik No 2 is the 
Western Ghais In Kalidasas Raghuvamsa^ mountain Tukuta, 
fiom which th^ designation Traikutaka must be derived, is placed 
m the terntofy 'of the king of ‘A|}afahta (N. Konkan), and the 



Surat plates of Vyaghtasena, a Traikutaka, claims to have ruled 
over Aparanta While editing the Ipur plates, Dn Hultzach 
passed over the epithet, Trikiita Mulayadkipati with th e remark 
that Madhavavaiman claimed to have been lord of Tr^kuta and 
Malaya (mountain) which weie at a safe distance from his dominions 
Is It an empty or ornamental epithet suddenly making its appearance 
in only one of the Visnukundin records In Nasik No 2 Gotami- 
puta Siri-Satakani is called Vzj/ia-Ckazaia- Pa7 icaia- SaAya- 
Kanhagtri- Maca- ^ititana- Malaya- Mahidor- Setagiri- Cakoia^^ 
Pavatapah Surely tnese are not empty epithets. How could 
Madhavavarman or Kandara have got the titles even though their 
dominions were at a safe distance from their dominions We get 
the clue from a Vakataka ms Verse 8 rtcoids the defeat of a 
lord of Kuntala by apparently Prthivisena and in verse iS^speaks 
of Kuntala, Avanti, Kalinga, Kosala, Tiikuta and Lata and Andhra 
as having been subjugated by one of the lat^r Vakatakas At that 
time the Visnukundins weie the Andhra power. Such defeats 
would have been repaid and the outcome of such prolonged hostilities 
must have been the mariiage alliance referred to in the Chikkuha 
plates of Vikramahendravaiman The defeat which the Visnukundin 
inflicted on the Vakatakas must have provided for the former the 
for occasion for taking over the lattei’s titles or gloiies 
The Kandaras would by defeating the Visnukundins with or 
without the help of the Palldvas got the title or gloiy for them- 
selves This is the most piobable explanation and the Chezarla 
ms* refers to a hard fought battle at Dhanyakataka^ 


It is also mter'esting to note4batthe queen of king kandara is 
called an Kndhrasundarl and that Kandara was the king of a 
kindom with two divisions or the king of two kingdoms Since all 
the records of the Kandaras come only from the Guntur Dt. the 
former explanation is preferable 


2 Who IS the P rthiviyavaraja of this inscription only his 
surname ‘ Ranamahamalla * is given Prthivi-j/^z/^r^a reminds us 
of Prthvivallahha and Prthivtbuvaraja of the Kopparam plates of 
Pulakesm ITs time But the inscription under review is not a 
Caiukyan inscription as the family name and some epithets which 
are invariably found m the Caiukyan recoids are absent though 
we have the word Svtiku^a Malta ending m the surname shows 
without doubt that it is a Pallava msciiption. The sculptures of 
the Vaikunthaperumal temple at Kanci supply additional 
proof One of the compartments mentions Siimada^ Ranamalla, 
Sangramamalla, and Pallavamalla as Hiranyavarma’s four sons 
Compartment I mentions Hiranayavarman and Pari^mesa* 
varavaraman 1 1 (beginning of the 8 th cen ), 
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The Ranamahamalla of oui ms cannot be the Ranamalla of the 
Kanci ms as kmg-Kandara cannot be shifted to such a late 
date. Moreover surnames are not the monopoly of one sovereign 
Moreover the title of yuvaraja was known to the earliest Pallavas. 
The Practice of I egisteru'g the surnames of the ruling prince was 
apparently begun by Mahendravarman I (Satrumalla) and became 
popular dunng the time of Naiasimhavaiman II [Rajasimha), 

The Pallava Piince is called Pratkitanprihivlyuvarajah 
Prat kit m Prthivtyuvarafak gives no sense Can it be a scribal 
erroi for praikitmdraprthivtyuvaiajah He would then be a* 
Pallava pnnce who was viceroy of the Andhra dtsa. 



BUDDyism m m DKan 

BV 

Prof S HANUMANTH RAO, M A , 

(Nizam Collfge hyderabad-dn ) 

^T^HE great revival of interest in Buddhism in recent times, is 
-»• due m no small measuie to the magnificent pationage best- 
owed by H. E H. the Nizam’s Government, for the preserv- 
ation of the Buddhist monuments, sculptures and paintings at 
Ajanta, Ellora and other places m the State 

Gautama Buddha, the founder of Buddhism was a historical 
personality, who lived between 563 and 483 B C It is not cer- 
tain, whether Buddha travelled in the Deccan There is, however, 
no doubt, that from about the beginning of the 3 rd Century B C. 
Buddhism received the patronage of the Deccan rulers and fot 
about SIX hundred years, flounshed side by side with Jainism and 
Hinduism Buddhism was not a revolt against Biahminism It 
was only an expansion of the Brahmanic teaching of the Vedai> 
and the Upanishads The essence of the Upanishadic teaching 
was not to preach negation of life. A life of strenuous activity de- 
void of attachment was taught by the Upanishads and Buddha’s 
mission, as pointed out by Sir Radhaknshnan, was to accept the 
idealism of the Upanishads at its best and make it available for the 
daily; needs of mankind 

Asoka the Great ( 273-232 B C ) 

It was the patronage * of Emperor Asoka that transformed 
Buddhism from 9, small sect to one of the world religions Asoka 
deserves to be classed among the pioneers of the movement for 
world peace In his edicts, he proclaimed that “True conquest is 
conqjiest not over omen’s bodies but over their hearts and wills, 
that fine glory or fame does not depend upon the extent of one's 
dominions but upon the moral progress he can help his people to 
achieve". 

Buddhism had spread m the Deccan by the time of the Asoka. 
Asokan inscriptions have been discovered at Maski m the Raichm* 
District and at Gavimath and Phalkigundu, two hills near Kopbal, 
21 miles from Hampi-Vizian^ar, Ihey prove beyond doubt the 
extension of Asoka’s dominions m the Deccan. Ma$ki is identified 
with Suvarnagin or Gold Mount, the headquarters of Asoka’s 
Viceroy m the Deccan* The Asokan inscriptions mentioned only 
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the titles of Aboka, viz Devanam Piya or Piiya Darsi, “The 
beloved of the Gods oi gracious looking” The Masknnsciiption is 
a unique contiibution to Asokan scholarship, m lhat it mentions 
Asoka by name, as the author of the edict One of the two ins- 
criptions at Kopbai is complete and all its letters are legible 
Buddhism spreads sweetness and light to the lowly and the dis- 
inherited 1 he inscriptions pioclaim, “This cannot be obtained 
by only a gieat man on the other hand by a lowly man acting 
zealously wide heaven also can be obtained And for this matter 
this proclamation that both the lowly and the exalted may 
zealously and the borderers also may know and zealous action m|y 
be le-ng lasting and this matter shall giow and shall grow yride and 
shall grow half as much again” 

By the 6th centuiy A D both Hindusm and Buddhism 
observed foreign elements and the Bbagawatha ^ Purana * bears 
evidence to the synthesis of cultures and the recognition given to. 
the diffeient racial factois m the country in a veise, which bears 
compaiison to the famous edicts of Asoka, ( 2-4-18 ) — 

“ I bow to the almighty Lord by adoring whose devotees. law 
class people such as Kiratas, Hunas, Andhras, Pulindas, Pulkasasj 
Abhiras, Kamkas, Yavanas and Sakas, as* as rbigh « class 
people who have fallen into sm become ab^lved/! 

The edicts ‘of Asok?^, asj welLfS^jJthojversesnn’ fehagabsvdtha/ 
indicate a great .revolution ui' thought, .constituting an!epoch?mi 
the deveiopwiDenit of Freedoiriof mind A modem parallel is provided 
by the recent pioclamation of the Mabaiajah of Travancore throw- 
ing open the public temples to all Hindus by biiih 01 by conversion. 

Early Buddhist Monuments 

^^acie;d lelics of Buddha were deposited in caskets and 
qyer .^-i^jere.i^ected Stypas 01 tombs Later on, when cay% 
were rocj^V,^h^ityk§ qr halls were constructed, 

Stup^ or Pagoha cqnt^injing, %jrehq§ of Bhu(%. If we co\npare 
the Chaitya, to a H^ndp temple, t^e Pagoba cpriesponds to the 
Garbha Griha, which contains the image of Gpd ,pr C^odde^s m a 
Hindu temple Relic worship was not peculiar to the Budfjjy^s. 
The medieval movement of Hindu Vaishnavaism, especially m the 
Deccan, emphasised the impqri^nce of preserving the* im^imdiy of 
th^ir saints, by the Construction pf tombs or Brmdavanas^ih ‘Lh6 
important shrire Contains the bodlly'f*eimam&t of the depaitedsain^ 
but bones or ashes may be carried] ^tp fdifferenf places jaad^shnnea 
constructed, whettver the anflyenile of the saint na^i^praad^ic^nllhe^ 
tomb of Jayatirtba, a fwte^?ntb,ce|i(tur>y 

the tombs of the Vya$araya^and ^th#rs atf Anegpnd^h^iQme(#?di^ 
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ihost con^icuous The Sikhs also worship the relics of their 
Gurus The tomb at Nanded attracts Sikhs lioni all parts of India 
Small mmiatu e relic caskets m metal, containing the ashes gathered 
from those of the original tombs are kept in daily worship, by the 
followers of the respective saints This is a form of saint- worship 
widely prevalent in the Deccan. 

One of the epochmaking periods in the history of the Deccan, 
was the peiiod between 230 B C and 23 o A D The dynasty of 
the Andra kings, held undisputed sway, from sea to sea, earned on 
active external trade with Roman Empire on the west and the 
islands of the Indian archipelago on the East There was also 
brisk internM t^ade and the cities of Barygaza, Modem Fioach, 
Sopara and Kaliana, hear Bombay, Paithan or Pratishtana, Ter or 
Tagara Masalia, mridern Masulipatam, obtained reputation outside 
India, and were made mention of by Ancient classical writers. 
The greatest legacy of the Andhia kings to the culture of India — nay 
even to the culture of the world-is all that is represented by the word 
Ajanta One of the most famous Buddhrt Stupas w?s constructed 
at Amaravathi or Dhanyakataka, near the fiontiei of the Hyderabad 
State, towards Bezwada, Some of the specimens of Amaravathi 
Sculptu e, representing the life-story of Buddha are to be (ound 
deposited m the Hyderabad Museum. The gientest Buddhist 
philosophei of the second century AD Nagaijun^, lesided at 
Nagarjuna konda in the immediate neighbourhood of Amaia\athi 
I listened with great interest and profit to an mterpietation of the 
sculptures at Nagarjunakonda, representing the life stoiy of Budjdha, 
at 'tu^ Indian History Congress, held at Madras, last Decemt^K 
thkt a,^i^mparative^ study of the life story of Bu(^a|i,^s 
fM|>fctecfmthe paintiiigs'^at and the Sculptures 

koiida, be o^feat inierest and value', to Studenlfs 

WT^MctiltuVe. absorption of several ’ foreign element 

Indian culture, largely due to the cosmopolitanism of buddhism and 
Its liberal influence on contemporary Hinduism, is illustrated by the 
examples of HeliodiMife^^e iirhd liecame a Parama Bhaga- 

watha and the Indo-Greek king, Menander, who became the 
Buddhist, Milmda The power of Menander, extended as far as 
Sindh, Kathiawar and portions of the Deccan. Like his^^^at 
predecessor, Alexander, he had dreams of establishing cultural 
contacts between the East and the West. 

The Vakataka kings, who held sway in the Deccan, for ne^ly 
two hundred years after the fall of the Andhras, fiom their Impeml 
position continued to^ patroi ise Buddhism in the Deccan and 
caves of Ajanta, contain inscriptions of grants made by the 
Vakataka kings or their ministers. 

The great Chalukya king, Pulakesi II, succeeded in |)res^rvjng 
the integrity of the Deccan against the attempts madd by.E’mperor 
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Harsha to conquer the Deccan Cultural contacts existed between 
Persia and the Deccan as eaily as the St venth Century A D 
The Persian historian, Tabari of the 9th centuiy A D. gives a 
detailed account ot the correspondence that passed between the 
Deccan king, Pulake^i and the Sassanian Monarch Khusru II 
Among the gifts that weie sent by Pulakesi, were an elephant, a 
sword, a white falcon and a piece of gold brocade The famous 
Chinese pilgrim, Hieun Tsang visited 1 ulakesis couit and boie 
testimony to the pationage given to Brahminical as well as Buddhist 
learning by the Deccan king 

The Buddhist caves at Ajanta and Ellora. 

Ajanta and Ellora were impoitant centies of Buddhist influence 
in the Deccan for nearly a thousand years, from the 2nd century 
B C to the roth century A D Ellora is situated north-west of the 
Hyderabad State and is 13 miles from Aurangabad Ajanta is 
55 miles fiom Aurangabad There are 29 cave temples at Ajanta 
They are hewn out of solid living locks, in a semi-circular scrap, 
250 feet high, extending for about 600 yards From a distance, 
they appear like a succession of pillared verandahs The spot 
chosen at Ajanta is the most appropriate for study and meditation 
The scenery around is marvellous for its beauty and charm The 
hills and rocks, the waters of the Waghora stream running down the 
valley, the luxaiious foliage all round, especially after the rams 
in September, leave an unfotgettable impression on one, who seeks 
peace and an escape, even foi a short time, from the dm and bustle 
of a busy woi Id An insciiption in one of the caves at Ajanta, 
describes the place as a very auspicious and lovely one, “where 
pious persons adorned with excellent viitues have their lesidence.” 
Ntvasanh hiyatraiva Santah Sadgtma bkushanah tarn Mmgalyam 
Mauojcm Ca. 


Chaityas and Viharas 

Amidst siich surroundings were excavated the Chaityas and 
Viharas of the Buddhists The Chaityas were halls for common 
worship and contained the Stupa or Dagoba, the domed shrine 
above the relics of Buddha The Dagoba corresponds to the 
Garbha griha of the Hindu temple. The Viharas were lecture 
halls used by scholars and pilgiims with small apartments for the 
resident professors, the monks They also contain shrines with 
huge sculptures of Buddha, in different postures of meditation. 

The earliest Chaityas contain no image of Buddha But in 
course of time, we find imag-^s of Buddah carved on the Dagoba. 
Jhe only Chaitya cave at Ellora, known as the Viswa Karn^ 
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contains a huge Dagoba with a seated Buddha £ i ft high. The 
pose of the legs is not the usual cross-legged form but what we may 
call “the European fashion”, like the position occupied when seated 
on a chair In one of the most elaborately carved Chaityas at 
Ajanta, cave 19, we find Budtlha standing, within the arch in the 
dome. There is a seated Buddha above and on the top of the 
Stupa, there are the three umbrellas m stone, one above the other. 
In cave No. 26, Buddha is seated on a Lion throne Lion thron^-s 
or Simhasanas made of metal are very commonly used, to the 
presi^nt day* as seats for household objects of worship, by the 
Hindus of Deccan. Cave 19 belongs to the 6th century A D. 
and represents a great development of Mahayana sculpture. ^ Cave 
contains a beautiful figure uf the dying Buddha, more than 
23 feet long 

* 

Of the Viharas, caves i and 2 belong to the 6th century A D 
Cave I has a verandah 64 feet long, with a beautifully carved large 
door, leading to a hall 64 feet square Both the Viharas contain 
sculptural r piesentations ot the Dhyani Buddhas of colossal sue 

The Paintings. 

The Fresco paintings 'of Ajanta have acquired world-wide 
fame The Archaeological Department of H E H. The Nizam's 
Government has spared no pains or expense in doing everything 
that IS possible to preserve for future generations, the fragments 
that have survived climatic destruction 

The paintings at Ajanta represent not only the life story of 
Buddha but also scenes from the Jataka or birth stones of the 
Buddha in previous births. As Prof. Wmternitz pointed OTit, many < 
of these stones are not genuinely Buddhist Many of them belong 
to the common property of Indian ascetic poetry The Jataka 
stones illustrate the Buddhist Dharma. The Hindu Puranic stones 
illustrate the Ehagawatha Dharma The most popular Jataka story 
is the Viswantara Jataka It is as popular among the Buddhist as 
Ramayana is among the Hindus In Tibet and Burma, it is 
dramatically represented and the audience shed tears. It is 
represented in Buddhist sculpture from Ceylon to Combodia The 
Viswantara Jataka teaches the Dharma of generosity The mission 
of king Viswantara m life was, to give His story strongly 
resembles that of king Harischandra who was generous to a fault. 
Similar is the story of king Bali in the Bhagawatha Purana. He 
was asked to give three paces of land The whole earth was covered 
by the first, heaven was covered by the second and the king 
offered his head for the third pace and he thanks god that the loss of 
his kingdom brought him nearer to God, The details of the 
Viswantara story are well depicted in the Ajanta paintings. 
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^ Giousset describes Ajanta as a poem ot Indian womanhood 
The delineation of Queen Maya, m a standing position, at the 
time of the biith of Buddha is one of best exambles of the ait of 
Ajanta The gieat st freedom is given to emotion and fancy but 
unlike the sculptural representation at Palampet, the pi eminent note 
IS spiritual and all idea of voluptuousness is avoided 

One of the most unfoigettable paintings at Ajanta is that of the 
Mother and Child Buddha appeals befoie the palace gate, bowl in 
Ihand, Buddha’s wife and child aie offer ng alms In one of the 
J4gends gf Buddha, it is stated that Buddha as a mendicant was ngt 
recognised by his wife and to convince her that he is now an 
Enligntened one, he began to take a form laiger and largei in size 
arid enabled his wife and son to witness that vision Tne legend 
has such a staking parallel to the Viswarupa Daisana given by 
Sri Krishna to Arjuna in the Bhagawat Gita. 

One of the Ajanta paintings m cave 2 represents the Kshanti- 
vadi Jataka, veiy popular m all Buddhistic lands It is the story 
of the preachei of peace and patience The Kshantivadan^ver 
loses his composu e undei the gieatest pain and provocation- An 
angry king cuts off hi$ limbs There is an inscription on the 
painting which describes the state of mind of Kshantivadi, '‘And 
the joy which he experienced from giving left nq ; sp,ace for the 
feeling of pain caused by cutting and continually prqyenf:e\d hts 
mind fiom being plunged into guef ” Th^ te^qiu^ 
vadi conveyed through this msniption is a revised vqrsfpix^qt^tfje 
Upanishadic teaching of the Isavasya — By doing actions, live a 
hundred yeais The Bhagawatha Purana populaiised this teaching 
of the Upanisl^ads and tb^t of the, Buddba and the Bodhisatwas 
Neither in the Upaqishads nor in the teaching of thq Buddha was 
thefeiiepapon of activity Every,wh^‘-^e the appeal is to cieative 
activi^ty jand an integration of, perspaality, The inscription on the 
^Kshantivadi .pampqg rqns as foJ}qws^*—;‘'tfe who having obtained 
the blameless human, state aqd bei|]gbP*l*^^ possession of 

organs and sensefs, sound apd vigorous, wubq^tjapy neglects 
to do good dQtions every <^ay frpmjfiek su(i a^ ip 

much deceived is he not subject, to jhq 
Bhagawatha Purina presents a close parallel — “ Having at ,|he 
of a long seiies of bodily existences obtained here this hupiau 
not easily to be attained, capable of fi mtful work^ though pepsp- 
able, the thoughtful man should soon endeavour, beforj^ 
to attain to the highest good , on the other hand, the 
objects of senses may be had indeed everywhej^e (m ey^yjife)'' 

The story of Prahlada, m- the Bhagawatha Biibfaiiaipmseilil:S{a 
dose pirallel to the story ofi* the MKshantiyadjl 
unmoved when trodden undeif thei eIephMftt’^d^a)^;dhiwhl|®^ 
thrown down from the* hill w^V 



Mahayatta Boddb^Jn jiicferied the wwfihip^of ishei Bc^lhis^Hfae, 
bemgs d^infed' for enlighteameiit^ Of the ^several Bbdhisa^was, 
Avabkiteswara isichacsusterisedas the jewel of the Buddhist Churok 
(Satighairatna). The pamungof the great Bodhisatwa. — ^fhe Lewd 
that^ looks down with iiifmite pity on all beings, Padniapani, lotus m 
hatirii mi©ay\r6ii ^ A^nta is oonsidered to be one of the finest 
fexpr^^ns of Jndfein art He' is represented as a charming prince, 
w^j^^iafhig^itifla-shaped standing in a very grai::eful 

poseid /The Hgnienisebid a^^dose resemblance to that of the dancing 

^liyp^fsloka in the Sadhara-raala desenbes him ^ 

^glit years — and endowed with various auspipotfs 
m^rks. The mantra or prayer hymn which is the profound secret 
of Avalokiteswara is “Om Mam Padme Hum*' The famous 
Chinese pilgrim Fa hien, prayed to this Bodhisatwa for deliverance 
when he was ovei taken bv a storm, on the voyage from Ceylon 
to China 

Bhattachaiya explains m his Buddhist iconography that Avalo- 
kiteswara IS still supposed to work and fostei spiritual knowledge 
amongst his fellow creatures He is characterised as taking tne 
shapes of all gods of all religions, nay, even the shape of father and 
mother in fact, the form of the worshipped of any and every 
worshippers to whom he may impart knowledge 

We find a very close parallel m the Bhagawatha Pm ana, 
where the teacher of Bhagawatha to king Pankshit is described as 
Sarva Bhuta Hridayam “ wbo is in the inmost heait of all beings 
The Dhyna sloka of Srisuka, the great Bhagawatha teacher describes 
him as Dvyashta Varsham ” twice eight years 

The painting of the great Bodhisatwa received superlative 
praise from every student of Indology Grousset describes it as 
'‘a figure worthy of a place in the art of the world by the side of 
the sublimest incarnations of the S stme chapel, or of such drawings 
as that of Christ for “the last supper,” in which Leonardo Da Vmci 
has expressed the most intense emotions of the soul.” Says 
Dr. Coomarasw^ami, “The great Bodhisatwa is perhaps the most 
impressive, perfectly realising the conception of one born by right 
of virtue to the enjoyment of all that the world can offer and yet 
preoccupied with the one ruling passion of compassion ” Wntes 
Mr Yazdani, “The name and history of the artist who painted this 
wondeiful subject will tt^=*ver be known but the fading fresco as 
long as It survives, will tell the story of the genius and skill of its 
auther in most eloquent terms ” The significance of the art of 
Ajanta is admirably expressed by Mr Yazdani, “ It is a vision of 
the living world that the artists of Ajanta represent, the teeming 
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earth, the spimgmg plants, the birds, the deer, the elephants, 
crimson pilkreU pavilions and porticoes, gateway^ and roofs of cities 
and among all these, the life of men, women and dhildren, supple 
imbed and giacious in gesture fieely moving, playful or pensive in 
miood. all earthly life in its laughter and its grief but always 
emerging from it a life of the spint prevails, the spirit that contem- 
plates and IS filled with compassion,” In short, “a piofound 
conception ol the unity of all life pervades it ” Truly “ Ajanta is a 
complete expression of every side of the Indian soul ” What we 
witness with wonder, as we pass f om cave to cave, fiom sculpture 
to sculpture, and painting to painting is the free play given to the 
spirit u? man It is not the mythology of Buddhism but the value 
of the spirit that inspired it, that makes Ajanta an unfoigettable 
contribution, that the Deccan has made to the cultural histoiy 
of the world 



Iilliere Pulakesi - fiarsa Battle Took Mace? 

Br 

SHAM RA SHENDE, 
Brihan-Maharasiitriya KaRYAL'^VA, 

Sangii ( BOMBAY ) 

piULAKESi was one of the mightiest and glorious emperors 
' - De^n has ever produced He ruled not only the whole 

hi India betew Vindhya but also over late ] (southern Gujarat) * 
Gurjaratra * (northern Gujarat 2 and central and southern Raja- 
putana ) and Malava countnes north of Vindhya mountains His 
contemporary was Harsa ruling at Kanoja another equally illustrious 
King, The result was they had to test their might and valour one 
day which they did and Harsa had to sustain defeat ^ This achieve- 
ment gave Pulakesi a world wide fame Presents came from the 
King of Persia The title Parameswar was assumed by him and 
in later inscriptions he has been described as ’ltN4lHW 

.JJfrtrarfwsr. ” ^ (0 fhis battle between these 
two rivals is thus an established fact, two points relating to which 
are yet unsolved These are (i) when this battle took place and 
( 2 ) where it was fought The first has been discussed by Dr. 
Altekar of Benaies Hindu University and the present attempt is to 
deal with the second 

Determining the place of the battle has a histoncal signifitance. 
All leading historians such as Sii Bhandarkar, Fleet, V Smith have 
fixed Narmada as the northern boundry of Pukkesi’s empire, even 
though they have admitted that he had conquered Lata, Malava 
and Gurjar countries and these were within his empire These 
three countnes lying north oi Narmada nver, northern border of 
Pulakesi’s empire must be beyond these countnes and not Narmada 
nver The present attempt is aimed at removing this misunder- 
standing 

1 Verse 22 of the Ihole mscnption 

2 Early history of India by V Smith 1924 Ed P 441 
S (a) Beal’s Buddhist Record of Westren India Vol II 

(b) Naxavan plate published on P 12 Vol X (Bhant I S Mandal Quarterly ) 
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A table is given below with necessary particulars — 


Natap^tfi^ ' Name of thfe When Year 'of the Place of the 

writer Book written battle battle 


I Ravikiiti Aihole inscription 634 A D 


2. Yuan Beals Buddhistic|639 A D 
Chwang, Recoid of Wes 
tern India 
Vol, II, p. 2^5 


3 Dr. Fleet Bom Gaz Vo) IX 
P I, page pp 

350-53 

4^ Dr R G Ibid p 183 
Bnandaikar 


1896 

A D 609-10 A D Narmada 


1896 

AD 


Narmada. 


As legal ds the first issue the contempoiary writers Ravikuti 
and Yuvan Chwang are silent Dr. Fleet who edited the Aihole 
inscription twice in 1876 ^ and 1879 ^ gave the date as 609-10 and 
Drv¥ Smith as 6206, Ml Diskalkar as630^ but Di^^Altekar has 
very ably gone through all the pros and cofe^s *of 
and epigiaphical evidences and arrived at the cppclusiOjaf 
“Harsa must have planned his offensive against Pulakesi between 
6 jo - 634 A D”, ^ We shonlrl tlierefore accept 63 o - 634 AD as^ 
the date of this battle 

The sedond issue is stilt undecided 

The Aihole inscription which has been accepted by all as an 
autliuentic dociument, has befen relied upon as a -source to write an 
accounj:,of Pulakpsi' ^nd his anpe^tprs j This inscript^-ion describe 
this incidence of the defeat of Harsa as -r- 

ri 

4 Tna Ant VoL V P 72 ' ^ ' 

5 Ind Ant Vol VlII. P 244 

6 Early History of India by V Smith 1924 Ed ♦ P 353 

7 Samskijt jnscnptions Vol I, pj\rt II, pp 133-144 

8 Annals of B 0 R I Vol. XIII, pp, 3<(S-e', 

(a) Epi Ind. Vol. VI p 3 

(b) Ind Ant Vd. V P 68 
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The pirport of thi& is,— Harsa prosperous with wealth offered 
to hun by his feudatories iwas itiade to lose his joy oti accouat ©f 
the fear caused by the 4eath of many of hm elephants m the battle 
with Pulakesu . r' i , 

, Heie the poet desciibes the defeat of Harsaand the killing of his 
elephants by Pplake^i but Jie is silent as to the place where it was 
fought, anc^^alsp cause pf it , but the previous verse { 22 ) 

tells us has been accept^^ by the K'mg^' 

.Thus Pufci seems, m 

result ^whtch hehp made 
W-m. ‘'evader V^n ChFaDg*. 

Siiadjtya Mahawj^ , 
garnered troopgiffpm^r^hfiS* the be^t lead^, 

from all countries and nitnself gone at the head of his armies to 
punish and subdue th^se .people but he has not «.onquered their 
troops '* on the contrary be was defeated Yuan Chwang did not 
point out the place of this battle and therefore the scholars of this 
day have been required to find it out 

This inscription has been edited for the third time by Du 
Kielhorn in 1900 - 01 , but he also left this point unanswered In 
1 884 Sir Dr Bhandarkar made two definite statements'^ — Harsa 
endevoured to extend his empiie south of Narmada and ( 2 ) Pula- 
kesi kept strong armies to guaid his boundaiy on the bank oi 
Narmada without putting forth any evidence to support these, 
Dr Fleet, m 1896 , made similar statement but m diffeient words, 
while giving the account of the defeat of Harsa, as “An attack^^by 
Harsa did not succeed in penetrating, to the south of Reva where 
Pulake^*$ similes were encamped” He asseits this by sayini 
“te^xt implies” The ' text”* wh^ielri the battle has been descnt|li^ 
has been given abdve, bbt th^re is ho mention of the place of fte 
battle nor reference to the encampment of the armies of PuMesI, 
not to the intention of Harsa to undertake this campaign 

Leaving aside the of the ‘^text” aside for a while let^ tis 
examine how far these statements aie well founded Yuan Chwang 
gives the reason as “to^"*- punish and subdue” Pulakesi who has reaclu 
ed the bordeis of his kingdom and not that ‘^he desired to 
his empire S( »uth of Narmada 

Now let us see which' was the taiget of Haisa^s attack either 
^‘the forces of Putlakesr on Narmada where they were encamped^’ dr 

JO Bom Giz Vol I, Part n, Bage 353 A Passage fiom the accent of Yiraii Chwang 

Jl Ep Ind Vol VI, pp J. 

12 Bom Gaz. Vol I Part H, 1$3 

13 Bom Gaz. Vol 1. Part 11 Page 350 

14 Beals Buddhist Recoids of the Western India, Vol 11, P 25S, 
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*‘t6 attack and subdue” the armies of Pulakesi ai rived on western 
borders of his kingdom In 629 A D.,^^ Pulakesfs suzerainty had 
been accepted the King of Gurjaratra le , Rajaputana and he was 
attacked by Harsa sometime in 1630 Yuan Chwang made this 
statement in 639^^ from Badami The Chinese traveller s account is 
accepted as authentic and we will safely take his words as the Cor- 
rect account of what had then occurred Pulakesfs successful senes 
of conquests for ovei 20 years must have reached the ears of 
Harsa, who, when found this gieat adventurer reached his door, 
would, as wise a ruler and a tactful warrior, have, piefered, fiist, to 
‘‘attack, punish and subdue” him, lather than to go a long way off 
the Narmada river to extend his empire The battle therefore must 
have Been fought on the borders of Gurjaratra and that of the 
Kingdom of Harsa and not on the banks of Narmada 

Let us now see what “the text” says on this point Verse 23, 
which describes the battle does not point out the battle-field nor its 
cause Which then is the text refeired to by the Doctor^ It is 
certainly not V 23 The leained Doctor, it seems took recourse to 
V. 24 as supplementing the pievious one as a part of the descrip- 
tion of the battle It runs as — 

(I 


The substance of this is - While Pulakesi was ruling the earth 
with his armies, the Vindhya rich in beauty of the sandy banks of 
Reva, shone by its own lustre more due to peaks, being devoid of 
elephants, which were greater in bulk than those (peaks) and there- 
fore envied (by the peaks) 

Here there is mention of Reva and Vindhya but those are 
neither said to be the battle field nor a military camp of Pulakesi 

Line of thinking preferred by Dr Fleet, seems to be that 

(V. 24) ie., absence of elephants is the result of ^ 

{V 23) (having been killed m the battle) and since the absence is 
said to be in the vicinity of Vindhya (V 24), and the battle must 
therefore have taken place m the vicinity of that mountain by the 
side of which the river Reva or Narmada flows He did not take 
notice of the verse 22 and the historical incidents relating to it Let 
us see whether z e absence of elephants was the result of 
gf^fclcT *1^ t e killing of the elephants m the battle is tenable, 

15 Annals of a 0 R I Vol XII I. R 305 ^ — 

16 Bom Gaa. Vol I, part II, Page 358 last 
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{ I ) Dr Fleet translated as “thouq^h Vindhya wasdeserted 
by Its elephants” implying thereby that Vindhya was devoid of 
these, on account of the region of Vindhya and Reva west of 
Bhopal and Hande is climatically unsuitable for the elephants to 
Jive m* 

(2) Absence of elephants as told b) the poet was due to 
rivalry as to their bulk between peaks and the elephants 

{3) Dr Kilhoin asciibes it to the legend of Agastya who 
ordered the mountain not to grow but it will have to do so if the 
bulk of the elephants would be larger than that of the peaks 

(4) Armies of Harsa usually rontained thousands of elephants 
and It seems impossible that all those would have been killed and 
not one is left alive to make the mountain 

(5) Taken i to 4 clauses together into consideration the 
cause of the absence of elephants in Vindhya can only be clause (i) 
and not the poetic allusions of the clause (2) or (3) We cannot 
therefore accept clause (4) which is an impossibility 

(6) Veise 24 is devoted to a fresh point z e 

^ ) (after the battle is won,) “he has made arrange- 

ments for governing the countries conquered so far on the strength 
of his armies,” Pulakesi (while returning home) reached Vindhya 
and Reva, the splendour and might of which the poet thought of 
comparing with that of his hero. By defeating Harsa Pulakesi 
attained woild wide fame, and the poet therefore allowed two 
Verses (24 & 25) for eulogizing the emperor and to do that Ravi- 
kirti compared his hero with Vtndhya foi grandeui and loftiness in 
V 24 and with Indra for powers, qualities and nobility mV 25 

(7) The eulogies lastly ended m 

that the Victorious king' became lord paramount of Maharastra 
con^tmg of 99000 villages 

Taking all these points together into consideration we cannot 
but arrive at — 

{a) that the battle field cannot be Reva river but most proba- 
bly the eastern boundaiy of Guijaiatia which was close to Harsa s 
empire , 


17 EpiInd\ol VI. P 10 

J8 llarly Hjstory of India ( 1924 Ed ) by V Smith P 352 
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(b) that the absence of elephants in Vindhya can be ascrib- 
ed to the climatic unsuitability for the elephants to live m , 

(c) that the absenty elephants did not belong to Harsa since 
at my of Harsa did not go to Vindhya , 

(d) that the verse 24 does not 1 elate to the later portion of 
Harsa Pulakesi battle, but is an eulogy in which Pulakesi is said to 
have set up the management of the conquered countries and des- 
cribed as being grand and lofty as Vindhya mountain 



COLONIZATION Of BHAUATA-KHANDA 
By THf VAIDIKA ADYAS 

m 

Stun Ra SHENDE, 

Brihan Maharashtriya Karyalaya, Sangb {Bombay) 

H istory of the Pharata-KhancU^ begins with the ad veift of 
the Vaidika Aryas after they had colonized it and it will be 
interesting to kno\A^ hov, they had spiead all over the country 
This attempt aims at dealing with the geogiaphical aspect of it. 

It has been an admitted fact that the Vaidika Aiyas entered 
Bharata-Khanda by the noith- western passes and begun setting by 
the banks of the nver Sindhu They must have continued this 
process till they reached the Aiabian sea, which has been made cleai 
from the name ‘Smd’ that part received While going by ihis 
Sindhu river some miles west of Multan another river meets it. It 
seems some of the colonizeis must have taken their course by this 
new liver which is the confluence of several tnbutones of the 
Punjab riveis That the Vaidika Aryas had practically occupied 
whole of the Punjab by setting on the banks of ah these tnbutones, 
can be seen from the mentions of all these — 

. , WTT wm\ 

The Rigveda refers to a general term *Sapt-i Smdhavah*^ most 
piobably to the confluence referred to above The Rigveda 
mentions ‘ Sapta^ Sindhavah' country^ possibly to this colony on the 
Sindhu and Sapta-Sindhu nvei*5 This is the first colony the 
Vaidika Arj^as made in Bhaiata-Khanda 

1 (a) Blmrata Khanck or Vaisa k the name found used to this continent m Vayu Purana 

I 45 75 76 

JR *rR5r sun sTO?fbrar h 
sraRtl JTgprfeR 3^11 
35 It 

rb) Bhaala IS lie ii.m of a penjie of great impoiance since Rigveda tiffie. Rig 111,53 

12&24,\T 16 4&19,Vn 8 4 

fc) PactonaCsiitniKosha (Marathi) by ChituvaShaatnP 313 

(d) Vedic Indes Vol JI PP 94 95 96 

Rig I 32 12,32 8, 35 8, rt' 28 l.VIII 96 1 

Rig Vin 24 27 t. A edic Indet Vol II P 424 
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It IS but natural that m the pntnitive stages of the colonization 
when the population was veiy limited and untilled and fertile lands 
were abundent, the colonizers must have prefen ed such regions to 
settle and cultivate which weie easy for tilling and rich in yielding 
crops Such lands can only be the banks of the i ivers. These 
lands are foimed by the layeisofmud brought thereby yearly floods 
and we see the grateful Vaidika Aiyas praised these rivers 
at length 

Since these Vaidika Aiyas entered Bhaiata^Khanda, they 
found It convenient to adopt the method of river side-colonization, 
the country being full of rivers. 

Btfoie pioceeding fuither, it is necessary to make clear what 
we mean by the term ' colony ' When a portion of a group of 
people moving aside from the main body leads an independent 
maich to a fresh land and settles theie to form altogether a new 
society to suit politically, socially and culturally the needs and 
cii cumstances arising on account oft he climate and new neighbours 
Consequently this new society gets a new name and an adjectival 
foim of It as a name for the region it colonizes and also one for the 
new dialect they adopt there Whole of this process of coloniza- 
tion IS termed here a ‘Colony’. The Motto behind this colonization 
bwg t,e , to convert the universe to Aryism, 

result of which was the complete Aryanization of the entire length 
and breadth of this continent and the name Bharata-Khanda it 
received, makes it still more clear. 

After these adventures had spread all over the regions of the 
Punjab livers and reached its south easterly borders, they must have 
come across Yamuna ^ and Ganga^ riveis and began settling by 
the banks of these and their tnbutoiies, that is Gomati^ and 
Saiayu^ which are mentioned in the Rigveda The second coloi^y, 
commenced when these people leached Yamuna and Ganga and 
continued till they reached Vaianasi (Benares) the third between 
Gomati and Sarayu, thus reaching the eastern part of Bharata- 
Khanda. That all these rivers have been recorded m the Rigveda, 
shows that these colonies came into being when the Rigve^ was 
being composed The Rigveda does not mention the regional 
names of the two later colonies, which we will find when we will 
peep into the history of their spoken languages These three 
bolonies mark the march of the Vaidika Ary as right from the north- 
v/estern boundary of the country to that of the eastern Reason of 

4 Rig X 75,111 33 & Vir 75 

5 Rig IX 63 5 

6 & 7 Rig X 75 5 

8 Rig X 75 6 

9. Rjg rv 30 18 
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this easy progress was abundence of rivers suppling water and mud 
twice a year enriching the soils lying on both their bank*?, to yelid 
crops m greater quantity and quality with less efforts 

Now to come to the story of how the fouith colony came into 
being The adventurers of the second colony while moving further 
by the banks of Yamuna, met Carmanvati^® meiging into it some 
miles east of Agra It is but natuial that some of the colonizers 
must have preferred going by the banks of this new river This 
new river springing up in the Vindhya Mountains in Dhar state 
has tiavelled m the north-easterly direction through C I , Raja- 
putana and U P. and meets Yamuna Its path while in Malwa is 
normally soily but as it enters Rajaputana which is full of rocky and 
barren lands, till it reaches U. P distiicts Unfoitunately for the 
colonizers, their course was not so comfortable as that of the Punjab 
and U. P The result was that instead of making a settlement thei e 
they had to proceed further on thtir march nil they met another 
river Ksipra,^^ the banks of which were feitile and climate 
was normal to settle down This is Avanti Desha wheie they 
commenced creating their fouith colony Aftei the colonization of 
Avanti might have been complete, it seems, that two of its branches 
preferred two different directions to leach freash regions. One 
went to the south below Vindhya and the other ciossed Aravali and 
marched to the west The first Branch has succeeded in crossing 
Narmada river and Vindhya mountain^^ and colonized Asmaka and 
Vidarbha and created a colony m Daksinapatha This new 
colony to the south of Vindhya extended upto Godavari It 
seems, from the references given below that the colonization 
^Vaidika Aryas that reached upto Godavari was m its 
when Vaidika Literature was being composed These 
references are rather indirect They are — The Carmasiras,^^ an 
Acharya of etymology, may have some connection with the name 
Carmanvati river, references to which we find in the second century^^ 
of the Shakaera • The nver Ksipra and Daksinapada^^ seem to 
have been referred in the Rigveda, Vidarbha and Reva nver have 
been referred to as Revottaras^^ and m Vaidarbhiya Bhimaya^^ and 
Vaidarbhi Kondanya^^ m the Satapatha and Aitareya Brahmanas, 
and the formation of the word Godavari seems to have been based 
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11 Rig IV 8 8 

12 Maltabhaxata III 58 20 to 22 ( B 0 R I Ed ) 

13 Ind Aut Vd XXX P 273 Foot Note 17 

14 tl) Nighantu III 15 (2) Prachina Ceiitia Kesha (maiathi) by Cbittava SbastnP 182 

15 Natya Shastra of Bharata Muni is assigned to 2nd Centuiy of the Shakaera 

16 Rig X,61 8 

17 Satapatha Brahmana XII 8 1 17 and 9 3 1 

18. Aitaraya Biahmana VII 34 9, 

19* Shatapatha Brahmaua XIV, 5. 5 22, 
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on the Vaidika usagts, such as Satavaii and Vibhavan etc The 
name Narmada will be found refened to m Khila Sukta^o of 
Rigveda The regioinl names such as Avanti, Koshla, Kalinga, 
Asmaka,^^ Vindhya, Riksha, Daksinapatha^^ found refened to 
m Mahabhamta, Raniayana and Astadhyayi 

The second branch of the colonizers of Avanti Desha have 
taken recouise to the passes of Ai avail mountains via Dohad^"^ to 
leach Anarta Desha and settle on the banks of the riveis Mahi, 
Sabaramatj and latter on continued colonizing the Sapta-Kokana^^ 
i e Aparanta Desha, the long strip of land between the sea and 
Sajjyadii ranges thiough the beds of Naimada, Tapi, Damanganga 
and seveial streams flowing between them The colonization 
stretched up to Gokarna and Mangaloie and fuither south. This 
seems to be the post Vaidika colonization and theiefoie not found 
referred to in Vaidika Literatuie. 

An of shoot of Sind colonizers have, it seems, come down to 
Kachha and Sauiashtia,^^ and met and mixed with thpse who, have 
gaone theie fiom Anaita Similarly some, seem to have gaon 
there by sea from Sind ^7 

Now comming back to Viaibha colony we find that some have 
gaon from there to Kosala and Kalinga^® and further on to Andhra 
01 Tnling Desha. 

Those who have reached (jodavan have on its banks colonize^i 
Na^ikya, Petanika and Muliika^^ and fuither south between Krishna 
and Tungabhadia Kainataka and Kuntala 

Upto Turigabhadra we find Aiyan Domination from cultural, 
social and racial points of view as well as from the point of the 
modes of living. 

20 Rig KhilaSufetaH 10 

21 Parnm’s Ashtadhyayi IV 1 170 to 176 Kalinga 170, Kosala 171, Asraaka 173, Avanti 1%^ 

22 Sntta Nipata by Dr Bapat P 143 Ba\anii a pupil of Buddha left Kosala, came to Asmaka 

and went to Maghadha vm Mahisatti Ujyuniand Vidisha 

23 Valmiki Ramayana Aranja Kanda Adhyaya 11 

24 Bom Gaz Vol IX Part 1 Gujarat Population 

25 Bom Gaz Vol IX Pari I, P 283 Foot-Note 5 

26 (1) Bom Gaz. Vol Ix Pait I Page 1 Foot Note 2 

(2) “LinguisUcally Kachhi is not an mtermidiate langagage between Smd and GugaMt 
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Thus we have seen that the Vaidika Aryas have colonized 
and dominated and became absolute masteis of the N W F,P , the 
Punjab, the U P , Bihar, Sind, Rajaputana, C I , Bombay Presi- 
deney including Kachha, Kathiwar, C P , Onsa, N izani ‘State*, 
Portuguese ten itones on the west coast and Mangalore district of 
the Madras Piesidency and Indian States in between the above 
mention Provinces 

Before the Vaidika Aryas reached and domiciled this continent. 
It must have been inhabited by one or more races, which, it seems, 
have been completely absorbed through marriages and confersion 
into their fold by these powerful and culturally advanced new 
comers No trace of these has been left behind except Some 
modes of living or religious practices accepted and assimilated by 
the Vaidika Aryas Another thing we have to see that the adven- 
turers left unvisited the hilly oi mountainous tracts or left the resi- 
dents of those places undistei bed or the lesidents of those places 
who sustained defeat at the hands of the Aryas and refused to be 
subdued and absorbed, must have fled to the jungles and hills for 
safty To-dav the> aie termed as hilly oi jungle tribes or 
aborigines 

A word for Mahisaka oi Mahisa Mandala^^ colony / e Mysore 
state The Vaidika Aryas did domin.ite this pait and were its 
masters at least upto the beginning of the Shaka em. They might 
not have been there in great majority but they were masters there 
We can judge it from the prevenlence of Sanskrit and Prakrit 
languages till the period mentioned above. 

The local Kannad language of this state got an upper hand 
over the languages of Vaidika Ary'as after the Jams, who reached 
there by the 3rd century^ before the Shaka era, made it a vehicle 
for preching their teiigion Even then Sanskrit has still been 
their religious and cultural language 

History ot tne spoken languages of Bharata Khanda in its 
early days will throw more light on this subject and therefore is 
being given below - 

History of the Spoken languages 

The cultural and literary languages of the Vaidika Aryas were 
Chanda^* in the Vatdika days and the Sanskrit in the Upnisadak and 
later day& These being academic remained in changed while they 

29 Mysoi«= Mhidia-Um and hence Mahisha Mandal or Machishaka 

30, Mysore Gaz, VoL 11 Fart II ( 1930 Ed ) Page 401 to 404 

31 A Jama Monk Shratakevahng and Asohk went to Srraana Bdagok and estahb^ the 

ten biggest reiigioos centre there 

33 Chnll* Viigga ( OldenliB® 1880 E4 ) C6. V. S« 13 f»ge 139. 
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had spoken dialects which were used for practical purposes These 
were therefoie subject to undergo changes fiom time to time and 
from pleace to place and caste to caste These dialects were corrupt 
forms of the Chanda or Sanskiit languages These corrupt forms 
of speech are found tei mod as Mleccha-^^ in Satapatha Brahmana 
which is dated as 3100 years^* Before the Shaka eia Apabhasa, 
and Apasabda^s m Patanjala Mahabhasya as Alpiyamsah Sabdah 
and Apabhramsah^s m Say ana Chaiya Knta Rigveda Bhasyopa- 
kramanikaand got the name Piakiita in Paniniya Siksa and also 
ranked as holy as Sanskrita as — 

sufl II 

These Piakiu forms of speeches aie deeply associated to a 
great extent with the piocces of shaping the history of the above 
named colonies, so much so that through the souices of these we 
are able to determine their extent and then names The Pmknt 
forms of speeches and came into existance in the regions where 
these were used m daily life That these Prakrits reached litrary 
stages, can be piesumed fiom tneir grammars required to be written 
to avoid incorrect uses The fiist of their is written by Vararuchi 
of the 6th century^? before the Shaka era and discribes four Prakrits, 
namely Paisaci, Sauiaseni, Magadhi and Maharashtn. It is clear 
from their names that these are adjectival forms of the names of the 
regions where these have been brought into being, by the people 
reading there Thus Paisaci^^ was me language spoken in Pisacha 
Desha by the Ptsaccha people Similary there were Surasena and 
Magadha and Maharashtra Countnes where the other three Prakiits 
were spoken by the people of these regions 

Although Sanskrit could not maintain its position as a spoken 
language of the masses, it remained alive but unchanged as a religi- 
ous and classical language and will continue to be so forever. 


33 Shatapath Brahmana TII 2 1 23 & 24 
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Piakrits are living languages and have undergaon changes 
feom time to time and have shaped into regional and caste dialects. 
This we find in the dramas and gramniers. 

This IS the reason why the Prakrits and not Sanskiit and have 
provided us sources, to distinguish colony of the Vaidika Arya 
from another. 

Thus we have seen that the Vaidika A.ryas had colonized and 
Aryanized in majority the Provinces mentioned above Now we 
will see what happened in the remaining pai ts i e, Bengal, Assam 
and Madias Presidency where the Vaidika Aiyas did go but in 
minority, resulting m racial and cultural admixtuie of the new 
comers with those of the former residents 

The colonizers m these three provinces ha\e adopted Vaidika 
religion and Sanskrit as then religious and cultuial language 

But as to the spooken languages the results aie different In 
Bengal and Assam the colonizeis were stiong enough to maintain 
their Prakrit dialects and thei efoi e we find Bengali and Assamese 
aie of springs of Maghadhi 

The tale of the colonizers of the Madras Presidency is abnor" 
mal They have there four different colonies with four different 
branches of Dravidian languages t e Telugu, Kanarese, Malayalam 
and Tamil 

The speakers of Telugu went to TiiKnga or Andhra via Odia 
or Kalinga where the Vaidika Aryas have gone through Vidarbha 
and Kosala The speakers of the Kanarese went to Karnataka via, 
Kuntala and Mahisa-Mendale Desha.^^ 

The speakers of Malayalam went to Malayala Desha or Malbar 
through Apai'anta^ or Sapta-Kokana, 

And tho§e of the colonizers who weie on the fore fronts of 
those three colonies nemely Trilinga, Karnataka and Malbar might 
have join togethei to create a new society in Tamil Nad and the 
present day residents of this Nad are seen speaking Tamil 
Language 

Thm IS the story of the colonization and Aryanization of 
Bharat-Khan<k by Vaidika Aryas 

39 Thft pi^sent Ktoar^ ^)eakirig Distucts of tbe Bombay Fresmdency and Nizam’s Dominm are 

ciakarally. Socially and from the pomt of Modes of Living and methods d 
Preparing food, and dress as as in matnmonjal rdations are one with Mahaiashtra. 
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Marathi and Kokani. This sihows the route of colonization along the western coast 
the southern most pomt of Bharata Khapda 



Life and Mission of Sri Basavesiuara 
from Telugu Sources 

B\ 

K LAKSHMI RANJANAM, 

LECTURER L\ TtLU(xU OSMANIA UNIVtRSIlY, HYDERABAD 

A lthough Sn Basveswara, the foundei of Vira Saivism 
lived and woiked in the Kanarese country the earliest 
references to his life and mission are contained m Telugu 
Literature This need cause no surprise considering that the 
Andhra Karnataka people veie almost like one family foi many 
centuries They had many staking affinities, cultural, liteiary and 
social The Telugu and K inaiese languages are nearer to eich 
other then other Diavidian gioup of speeches Even to this 
day th:Jir scripts appeal to be similar. Theiie was full and free 
literary intercourse Poets of either language freely bon owed and 
imitated the literary models of the othei Sometimes the Tclugu- 
Kanarese people lived under a common Government as under tne 
Vizianagar empire Natuially the social and religious movements 
of either people had their echoes at once m the sister nation. 

About the time when Sn Basaveswara staited his religious 
and social revolution the Telugu Kanarcse people had closely 
allied Governments The Telugu country was under the rule of 
the Kakatiyas virho weie fast becoming a formidable power in the 
Dekkan The Kanarese country now came under the rule of 
Bijjala of the Kalachuri dynasty Piola II the Kakatiya King of 
Anamakonda and Bijjala ot Kalyan were partners in the movement 
for ovei-throwing the power of the Western Chalukyas The^ 
Kakatiyas were m the beginning the Mahamandaleswaras under 
the Western Chalukyas and aspired to become independent 
Bijjala was the wai minister and commander under Tailapa II 
The Kakatiya king defeated and took piisoner his Western Chalu- 
kyan master Bijjala conceived the scheme of usiuping the thione 
of the Chalukyas He was assisted in his design by Prola II of 
Anamakonda and by Vijayaika, the feudatoiy tuler of Kolhapur 
By H57 A D the confedeiates put an end to the lule of Tailapa 
at Kalyan and Bijjala seized powei Soon after Prola II seems to 
have died and was succeeded by Rudradeva The fiiendly 
relations that characterised the Kakatiyas and the Kalacburns 
continued under Rudra also. Thus the field was favourable for 
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exchdnge of religious and social movements Sn Basaveswara 
started nis reform mevement from the Kingdom of Bijjala Soon 
It spread to the FeiUgu country also «ind found ready reception 
there King Rudra himself was a follow er of Saivism* Though 
the Andhia country did not go the whole length with Sn Basavas 
Vila Saiva movement yet it was deepK stirred by it Thus the 
political alliance of the rulers of Telugu and Kanarese countries 
encouraged the spiead of the on-rushmg social revolution 


Saivism was not new to the Telugu country though the Vira 
Sdiva method was The worship of Rudia-siva was as old as the 
Rigveda Just as the benevolent aspects of nature were ajttnbuted 
to Vishnu the fearful and terrible elements in nature weie traced to 
Rudra who was at the same time credited with many beneficent 
and healing powers also These brought him the title of Siva, the 
auspicious Ihe Dravidian laces were worshippers of Lord Siva 
at a very earl) time and scholars aie of opinion that they contru- 
buted much to the development of the idea of God Rudra-Siva 
What the religious ideas of the Telugu Country were before the 
Budhistic peiiod it is not exactly possible to say Theie was some 
form of Siva cult in the worship of the goddess Kali and the Nagas 
or serpents which were the accessories of Siva. Duimg the early 
centuries of the Christian era Budhism and Jainism had full hold on 
the Andhra country. Some of the Andhra Emperois and the 
Ikshvakus were Budhists in religion With the return of the 
country to the pachi of Vedic leligion the worship of Siva became 
mnre and more prominent. Attivarman, the Ananda Gotra King 
of Kanderapura called himself a worshipper of Sambha m his 
Gorantla places The Vishnukundin monaichs in 5th Century 
A. D. styled themselves as worshippers of the holy feet of the Lord 
of Sn Parvata This was a reference to God Mallikarjuna Siva 
of Sn Sailam in the Kurnool District. The very name of the 
Telugu country ‘Trilinga Desa’ indicates the great partiality which 
Andhras hald for the worship of Siva, * Tribnga ’ means the land 
of three famous Siva Lingas These are Draksharama m the 
piesent East Godavary Dismet Kaleswaram in H E. H. the 
Nizam s Dominions and Sn Sailam m the Kurnool District. They 
were the oldest centres of Srva worship in Andhra Desa, The 
Kotappa Konda in Narsaraopet Taluq. Guntur was another 
ancient Saiva place of pilgrimage Sn Kalahasti in the Nellore 
District situated on the banks of the river Svarnamukhi grew to be 
another famous Saiva centre Thus when Budhism and^Jamism 
were replaced at a very early period by the worship a Siva m the 
Andhra country The Eastern Chalukyas were worshippers of 
Lord Siva. King Rajanarendra (1022-63 A D.) under whose 
patronage Telugu literature first made its emergence, took pride in 
being a devotee of Siva. 
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But the Saivisni which so far prevailed was of the mild variety 
It did not develop or evince any intolerance of the idea of Vishnu 
or other Gods But gradually this aspect of Saivism became 
prominent in the Telugu countiy under three famous Saiva teacr ers 
who were called ‘ Pandita Irayamu’ the three gieat pandits 
These were Sripati Pandita, Manchena Pandita and Mallikarjuna 
Pandita They were given the title ot Aiadhyas i e. the worshipful 
teachers They proclaimed that Lord Siva was the only God to 
the exclusion of all other Gods including Vishnu lie was accessi- 
ble to Bhakti, devotional worship only All devotees of Siva, of 
whatever caste they might be enjoyed equal social status 
Inequalities of caste and birth should not be considered in the fold 
of the woi shippers of Siva Whoever did not follow the religion 
of Siva was a Bhavi, and deseived condemnation No quarter 
should be asked from him or given to him Of the thiee great 
Saiva Pandits, Siipati Pandita was the earliest He lived at 
Bezwada and was the preceptoi of Anantapala (1095-1 1 18 A D ) 
who was a commander of the Vikarmaditya VI of the Western 
Chalukya dynasty It was said of Snpati Pandita that he boie 
live coals in his cloth m order to piove that there was no God 
except Lord Siva The last of these Saiva teachers was Malli- 
karjuna Panditaradhj a who was a contempoiaiy of Sri Basa- 
veswara He was the authoi of ‘ Siva-tattva-sara ’ a woik in 
Telugu which expounds the principles of the new, exclusive type 
of Saivism that was coming into vogue m the 12th century A D 

It was the poet Palkuriki Sommatha who first celebiated the 
life of Sri Basaveswara in his woik ' Basava Pin ana’ Somanatha 
wrote his poem in Telugu He said of himself that he was the pupil 
of the giandson of one Saiva teachei, Belidevi Vemana Aiadhyya 
who was a fnend and close associate of Mallikarjuna Pandita The 
Pandit being a con tern poi ary of Basava must have lived about 
1160 A D Palkuiiki Soma wrote another great woik ‘Pandita- 
radhya charitia’ being the life of Mallikaijuna Pandil^a Herein 
he narrated how this Pandit who lived m the Godavary District 
started on a journey to visit Sii Basaveswara at Kalyan While 
he was still on the way news leached him that the founder of Viia 
Saivism passed away from mortal life This event is placed at 
about 1167 A. D The Pandit also died soon after this Belidevi 
Vemana Aradhya was a fiiend of Mallikaijuna Pandita The pupil 
of this grandson might be removed fiom him by not more than 
forty or fifty years This poet Palkuriki Soma might be said to 
have lived about the beginning of the 13th century The date 
assigned to him in the Histoiy of the lives of Kannada poets is 
AD 1190 Palkuriki Soma was held m great esteem by 
Kanarese poets because he was the first to write on the life and 
mission of Sri Basava. A few scholars have tried of late to bring 
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down Palkuriki Somanatha to the beginning ot the 14th century 
A D on the basis of some popular stones recorded m Telugu 
Literature But this attempt is untenable m the light of the 
evidence fui nished by the poet himself that he was the pupil of the 
grandson of Belidevi Vemana He could not have been removed 
from Mallikarjuna Pandita by such a long period as a century and 
a half It is mteiestmg to note that Palkuriki Somanatha belonged 
to the Telanga Districts of H E H the Nizam’s Dominions He 
IS said to have lived m the village of Palkuriki in the Warangal 
district 

Palkunki was a great champion of the Vira Saiva faith and 
did his utmost to populanse that religion through his numerous 
wntings He was a great poet who wrote with puritanic feivour 
veises of a torrential natuie At the ‘^ame time he was a great 
scholar and was deeply veised m the Vedas and Puranas He was 
a Brahman at first though afterwaids he seems to have renounced 
Biahmanismas it was inconsistent with his Vna Saiva Faith. Not 
content with describing the life of Sn Basava m his purana, 
Palkuriki Soma celebiated him in another work ol his, the 
‘Vnshadhipa Sataka’ Besides he wiote some woiks in Sanskrit 
expounding the tenets of Viia Saivism 

As to his sources of information about the life of Basava, the 
poet said that he diew inspiration from popular songs of the devotees 
of Basava Once on the sacred Sri Saila mountain, there gathered 
several important Vira Saiva teachers In that assembly were men 
like Karasthali Somanathayya who received the favour of 
Mallikarjuna Pandita Palkuriki Soma addiessed himself to this 
assembly and requested them permission to compose Basava Purana. 
From them he learnt the ingidents of the life of Basaveswara Thus 
Somana had access to sources of infoimation which were nearly 
contempoiary. Still it being an age when men fieely believed in 
miracles and supernatural powers the life of Basava as narrated by 
Somanatha i» full of miraculous incidents We have to carefully 
sift the evidence placed before us and we do get much mfoi mation 
which IS of historical value. 

Somanatha introduced into his mam narrative stories of numer- 
ous Saiva devotees old and new. Foi some of them he seems to 
have relied upon the Tamil Penyapurana which describes the lives 
of Tamil Sal vaite Saints Saivism had made gi eat strides in the 
Tam;l country from 7th century A D onwaids under the lead of 
poet Saints like Tiiujnana Sambandur 

According to Basava puiana once the great Rishi Narada 
went to the audience of Lord Siva and informed him that several 
leligions ruled the earth but that people neglected the worship of 
Siva, The sage lequested the Lord to send his messenger on the 
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t^arth so that he might inspire the people in Saivaism The Lord 
at once deputed his chief follower Nandikeswara to be born upon 
the earth a nd revive the religion of Siva Accordingly Nandikes- 
wara was boi n as a son to the pious Brahmin couple Mandega 
Madiraja and his wife Madamba They lived m the village of 
Hinguleswara Bhagavati m the Kannada country west of Sn 
Sailam The child was named Basava which means the sacred 
Bull, the vehicle of Lord Siva From very early childhood 
Basava gave indications of devotion to Siva, At the age of eight 
his father wanted to perform the Upanayana ceremony to Basava 
which alone would entitle a Brahmin to begin the study ot the 
Vedas Piecocious lad that he w^as Basava lefused to undergo 
the cerefnony and argued with his father thus “ How do you talk of 
this ceiemony How did you become so ignorant being a worship- 
per of Lord Siva Having accepted the Lord himself as Guiu is 
it not a sm to choose eaithly preceptois Having learnt the Saiva 
Mantra which destroys all sms is it not unwise to repeat othei 
formulas How can we bow to wicked men who are like untouch- 
ables with the same hands that are dedicated to the obeisance of 
Siva Do your wish to bind with ties of Brahmanism one who has 
broken all bonds of caste How can one be a Brahmin and a 
Bhakta at the same time The Brahmin worships several deities. 
If he be a devotee of Siva he can never do this The Brahmin 
follows the path of Karma and we break the bonds of Karma”. 
The argument went on spiritedly like this and child Basawa renoun- 
ced parents and his home and went away into the wide world 
proclaiming his revoluntionary views n 

He was accompanied by his sister Nagamba When Basava 
’eft home his uncle Bakdeva Dandanayaka who came to witness 
the initiation ceremony, was taken aback with surprise at the forti- 
tude of the boy He at once decided to give his daughter 
Gangamba m marriage to Basava Baladeva Dandanayaka had 
previously taken a vow not to give his daughtei to aay one who 
was not a staunch Saiva He was the Ministei to King Bijjala of 
Kalyan. The marriage of Sn Basava with Gangamba was cele- 
biated with gieat feivoui and all Saivas rejoiced immensely at the 
incident Then the young couple and Basava s sister Nagamba 
proceeded to pay homage to Lord Sanganaswara of Kudali. Kudali 
was the confluence of the riveis Tungabhadra and Kiishna 
Di. R.G Bhanddrkar considers that this Kudali was the joining 
place of Krishna and Malaprabha. Lord Siva of this place was the 
pation God of Sn Basava The Lord made his appeal ance to 
Basaveswara and exhorted him with a divine message “Oh Basava, 
»^ever deseit the path of devotion The faults of the devotees of 
Siva you must consider as VII tues only and not as evil deeds If 
one bears a Linga on his body treat him as a fnend even if he were 
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^ati enemy Never break the oaths and disciplines you have under- 
taken The true path is not to enquire into the caste of Bhaktas 
Those wicked men who denounce Siva must be killed by you as 
veritable death If Bhaktas offend you, cuise you or even beat 
you take it as a favour. If you cast evil glances on the women 
folk of others Oh Basava, I -will be really cross with you You 
must reject every kind of food which is not the offering to devo- 
tees Praise the Jangamas heartily and treat them as my incarna- 
tions Think of us when you are in mortal difficulty '^t all times, 
Oh Basava, do not tiansgress the path of truth” 

* Having received the divine command Baba\a was spending 
time in the temple of the Lord when duty caFed him to th^ court 
of Kalyan Bijjala’s Minister Baladeva died and tht king looked 
out for his successor His adviseis suggested the name of his 
nephew and son -in law Basava The king leadil) apieed and sent 
messengers to fetch his young ministei horn Kudali He received 
him with great cordiality and made him his pnme ministei Sri 
Basava is often called Dandanayaka by Palkui iki Soma Possibly 
he was also the command*-'! of the King Not only that Basava 
seems to be the high tieasurer of Bijjala toi one of his favourite 
titles was * Bandari Basava’ i e Basava the treasurei In those 
days the position of the pnme Minister caiued with it the command 
of the royal foices and piesiding ovei the tieasury In his very 
first audience with the King, Basaveswviia did not mince words 
and said to him 'It is not too' much foi gieat Lord Siva to take 
care of your Kingdom But oh king you must always show 
deference to the devotees of Siva and be humble to them’ That 
was the crux of the problem Basava could speak gently and 
sternly as ministership was not of his seeking This demand was 
going to put a severe strain upon the relations cf King and 
minister m futuie. Basaveswara made the palace of his uncle 
Baladeva Dandanayaka the seat of his high office He soon made 
a name as a great and successful minister and the prosperity of 
Bijjala grewTindtr his wise care 

Little IS knowm about the domestic life of Basaveswara 
Indeed it must have been one of utter simplicity and devotion to 
Lord Siva He wanted nothing for himself He was lavish m 
giving to the Bhaktas He gave away everything which he 
possessed for the cause of the Jangamas i, e Saiva devotees 
Basava lived very little for himself and mostly for the brotherhood 
of Saivas His mission to spread the cult of Vira Saivism was 
the be all and end all of his life Basaveswara bad an impressive 
personality Young \ti age, charming m personajity, resolute m 
purpose, deep in humility and self-negation, he naturally won the 
sympathies of the masses of people He^mixed freely with them 
He preached and practised the doing away with all caste-barners 
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That made him immensely popular with the low and the down- 
trodden The working class people, the artisans, the Vaisyas all 
flocked to his bannei eageily and embraced Vira Saivism The 
outward symbols of this were the weaiing of the sacred Linga on 
the body, be-smeanng the body with holy ashes i e ‘Vibhuti', 
weanng garlands of beeds, last but not least the carrying of a 
sword For the Saivism which Basaveswara piopagated was of 
the militant type. It biooked no opposition Where learned 
argument failed the sharp edge of the sword was used to enforce 
conviction m the case of wilful traducers Sn Basaveswaia him- 
self carried on his body the sacred swoid which was called 
‘ Ling^asayita ’ (sanskrit Linga-prasadita) i e given by the Lifiga 
Vila i^aivism inspiied the devotees to appaling acts of self- 
mortification or sometimes to acts of nieie bravado A devotee 
must be ready to give and take life without hesitation Basaves- 
wara's living was the very embodiment of the courageous but 
gentle Viia Siva devotee His veiy piesence inspiied reverence, 
humility and devotion to Loid Siva in the lowest of people Many 
are the stories nai rated about Sn Basava converting men to his 
faith by his meie appearance 

Basava’s sister Nagamba stood by him through thick and 
thin. She had a son by name Chenna Basava He afterwards 
became the right hand man of Basveswara m spreading the Vira 
Saiva faith In fact he was consideied even superior to his uncle 
in theological matters The biith of Chenna Basava was unneces- 
sarily shrouded in mystery The Saivas must have helped to do 
this in order to make Chenna Basava an extraordinary and God 
sent heto The Jamas who weie the opponents of the Vira Saivas 
twisted these* wild stones to suit then own needs in blackening the 
character of Basava s sistei They wrote that Nagambika bore 
the son by promiscuous relations It is unthinkable that a high 
souled woman like Nagambika would stoop so low as alleged by 
jams Unfortunately m Indian history the fond method of attri- 
buting extraordinary relations to great men by unthmlfing devotees 
has done more haim than good to their characters and the causes 
for which they lived and died The Basava Purana is wisely silent 
about the birth of Chenna Basava 

The public activities of Sn Basveswara though utterly sincere 
were calculated to strain his relations with his king The Basava 
Purana mentions some of his vows which must have influenced his 
policies. '‘The row to celebrate each day as a Sivaratri , the vow 
not look into the faults of Bhaktas noi to speak sternly to them , 
the vow not to refuse any money that was asked of him , the vow 
not to deceive in the least , the vow to speak out what he thought 
fearlessly and to act up to what he spoke , the vow not to belie 
his own plighted word , the vow not to look with evil eyes at the 
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women of others , the vow not to desire the wealth of other men , 
the vow to destroy other cults and to root out those who denied 
Vira Saiva Faith, the vow not to salute a Bhavi ze,, one who is 
not a Vira Saiva devotee , the vow not to have any give and take 
\sithhim , the vow not to yield to bodily passions” Basaveswara 
lived upto this stein code and did not mind making enemies in 
following his path His relations with the Jangamas ie,, Vira 
Saiva preachers came in for a lot of criticism It was one of his 
vows to tolerate anything from them and overlook their excesses 
A Jangania to him was Lord Siva incarHate. The Gods cannot 
be called to account for their deeds Some of these Jangams did 
not. live high moral lives as Basveswaia did There grew up m 
Kalyan a class of profligate Saiva preachers called ‘Minda Jangams' 
Some of the stories concerning them might be only fictions, invent- 
ed in order to prove the extreme respect that Basava had for the 
Jangam class Theie is a story that the leader once ordered his 
wife to give up her San in the open court to a profligate Jangam 
who asked for it in order to present it to his low mistress 


But far more dangerous than the Minda Jangams were some 
of the prominent colloboraters of Sri Basveswara These were 
Vira Saiva devotees who were resolute men but extremely narrow 
in vision They made life very hot for other citizens The Jains 
of Kalyan were generally the targets of their high handed behavi- 
our King Bijjala had some leanings towards Jainism The 
Chenna Basava Purana calls him a Jam by religion. Vira Saiva 
Bhaktas usually took some extraordinary vows, viz not to have 
anything to do by way of social relations with non-Vira Saivas 
whom they denounced as Bhavis It appears that Basveswara 
himself would not allow any one into his inner court who did not 
wear the Linga on one's body. Vira Saivas like Hkanta Ramayya, 
Kmnara Brahmayya, Madivalu Machayya broke the law of the 
state freely and disturbed the peace of the subjects of Bijjalau 
Ekanta Ramafya made a fearful wager to offer his head to prove 
that Siva is the only God He performed this miraculously and 
regained his head each time he cut it off At the end of the wager 
he caused many Jama temples to be raised to the ground, 
Madivalu Macha was a washerman He vowed that he 
wouH not wash the clothes of any except Vira Saivas. Not 
only that, he vowed that no Bhavi should cross his path when he 
returned with ironed clothes If one should be so unfortunate as to 
come in his way he would kill him on the spot One day be put 
into practice his ternble vow on an innocent passerby The kmg 
havmof come to know of it sent his officers to arrest him Madivalu 
killedlill of them and slew the king’s elephant Enraged at this 
Bijjala sent for Sn Basaveswara and remonstrated with him on the 
high handedness of his adherents Minister Basava supported the 
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action of Machayya and argued that Vira Saivas could not brook 
the violation of their vows Though a forced reconciliation was 
made the relations of King and Minister were embittered 


Genius though he was in oiganisation Sri Basaveswara fell 
into the common error of identifying his religious brotherhood, with 
the whole State He set one section of the people, the Vira Saivas 
above the state altogether and was forgetful of the rights of other 
citizens. Like Thomas Becket the Minister of Henry II of 
England he placed the religious community over the civil Thus 
he sowed the seeds of disruption of the Kalachuri State King 
Bijjala appears to be on the whole a constitutional monarch He 
observed the harm, being done to his kingdom and subjects by 
Bamva’s policies but did not dispense with his Minister Sri 
Basaveswara was alieady a great force to count wirth in the state 
and the King dared not oppose him. 


Moie than the religious tenets of Vira Saivism the social 
revolution effected by Basaveswara took his non-Saiva contempora- 
ries by surprise Even from his childhood the great reformer 
condemned caste distinctions and actively lived upto his ideal in his 
life. He encouraged mterdinmg amongst the Vira Saivas 
The Prasada te food offered to the Jangams was considered sacred 
and Vira Saivas were enjoined to take prasada from the 
lowest irrespective of caste In fact it was a positive sin to 
enquire about the caste of a Bhakta True to his ided Sn Basaves- 
wara had among his close followers a devotee of the untouchable 
class named Siva Nagamayya. The great minister of the state 
openly went out in the streets oi Kalyan hand m hand with Siva 
Nagamayya. The non-Saivas were shocked and complained to 
the King that his minister was trying to introduce ‘Varna Sankara’ 
destroying caste regulations and that he ate in the dishes of the 
lowest people Bijjala sent for Basava and remonstrated with him 
where upon the religious leader replied m his fiery way. , Having 
referred in scorn to the ways of the Brahmins m trying to lift up 
some low people into a higher casts for the sake of money he 
continued ‘^These aie the real untouchables who call Bhaktas as 
Paiaihs, How do you heed their words. Who made these caste 
distinctions, the Vedas or some fate above Theie are only two 
classes accoi ding to the Veda the ‘Piavartaka and Nivartaka’. 
Pravartakas are those who believe in Kaima etc. Nivartakas are 
the devotees of Siva Hence the so called eighteen castes are but 
the creations of yesterday. How can you compare a Vira Saiva 
devotee to a Bhavi Can the village pig match the mighty elephant 
Not all Brahmins put together can equal great Siva Nagamayya”, 
Basava silenced ciiticism by showing some miracle. 
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Sri Basaveswara worked itiatiy such miracles m his life. His 
followers were not behind him in this respect. In fact that 
was the argument pai excellence with the men of the day 
and Bisava often piessed it into use Seeing his extraordinary 
ways and perhaps jealous of his influence other ministers com- 
plained to the king against Basaveswara that he squandered away 
state money on his piofligate Jangams The king called his minis- 
ter to render an account which Basava did by his miraculous powers 
and the sta^e money was in tact to the last pie. Basava’s stern 
code for the Maheswaras led to a quarrel with a class of people of 
Kalyan called the Boyas. They had some strength in the state. 
According to former tradition they weie entitled to partake gf the 
food offered in the temples to God Siva Basaveswara ordered that 
It should not go to them as in his opinion those who were not Vira 
Maheswaras had no right to touch the food dedicated to Siva A 
quarrel ensuied and the Boyas petitioned the King to restore their 
customary rights. Basaveswara was adamant If these men 
wanted to partake of the Lord's food they must be equally prepared 
to partake of eveiy thing offeied to Lord Siva. He would that 
day offer poison to the Lord as Nivedya “ Are these men ready 
to taste this food ” he said The Boyas lashly replied that if 
Basava would taste it himself they would follow suit Then the 
great Basaveswara rose to the height of his indignation, got all 
deadly poisons to be compounded into one draught He offered 
it to the Lord and drank it without hesitation It appears that by 
his miraculous powers he made hundreds of his followers partake 
of this dish of poison and all of them remained safe. The rude 
Boyas trembled at this and withdrew their petition. 

The gulf between King and minister yawned deeper and 
deeper as time passed Periiaps each wanted to get rid of the 
other by fair or foul means The cup of dissensions was filled 
when King Bijjala took drastic action against two of the followers 
of Basova whom he caused to be blinded for some unknown 
offence. Wliere hpon Sri Basaveswara decided to forsake 
the city of Kalyan as a city unfit for Vira Maheswaras. The 
Basava purana does not say whether the King consented to it. 
Foessibily he felt relieved at the prospect of being rid of the 
dangerous element in the state Sn Basaveswara uttered a curse 
against the city of Kalyan that it would soon lie in *‘uins and 
departed thence accompanied by his Vira Saiva Bhaktas. Clever 
politician that be was Basawa pre-arranged the Drama of destruc- 
tion to be enacted m Kalyan after his departure. There was one 
powerful commander in the state named Jagadeva Dandan^aka. 
He once offended Basaveswara by feeding the Brahmins before 
Basava arrived for a dinner. The leader was all wrath with him 
When Jagadeva entreated Basava for pardon he enjoined him 
/Shortly there will grow up treason in this city against Siva i ou 
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should kill the enemy of Siva which will be su^idetit atonement 
ior this present sm This is a work dear to the heai t of V ira Saiva 
Bhaktas”. 

Soon after Sri Basaveswara left Kalyan, a pall of gloom set 
over the city There we^'e ominous scenes that betokened 
impending doom to the place Many a supernatural warning 
came to the inhabitants Most of them left the town in hot haste 
Theie was tumult in the city but the cause was unknown^ There 
was panic every wheie Jagadeva Dandanayaka still hesitated to 
stize the oppoitunity to execute the work entrusted to him by 
Bas&va But the commanders mother, an old lady, rebuked him on 
his vacillation Jagadeva summoned courage and went to Bijjalas 
court one night accompanied by someotheis In the open hall 
they attacked the king and killed him with their swords. That 
was the signal for bloody acts in Kalyan and a political i evolu- 
tion Perhaps the Jams and the lemnants of Viia Saivas staited a 
communal war and soon the smiling city of Kalyan lay writhing 
in blood and tears Thus was the curse of Basaveswara fulfilled 
m diead earnest The Basava Purana says that the sons of 
Bijjakr fought amongst themselves for the Kingdom and died in 
the revolution But history speaks otheiwise The sons of Bijjala 
did Continue to rule for some time longer Bijjala was killed about 
1167 A D Somes wara and Sankama the sons of Bijjala ruled 

their kingdom upto 1182 A D. and after that the Kalachuri 
dynasty became extinct The Yadavas from the north and the 
Hoyasalas from the south appropriated their dominions 

About the time that Kalyan was in the fell gnp of internal 

revolution Sii Basaveswara retired to his favourite Lord, Kudali 

Sangameswara Having listened to the destruction of Kalyan 
Basaveswara decided to depart this mortal body and 
to Lord Sangameswaia to call him back to him The 
Lord listened to his prayer and Sii B^savesSvara, the great 
prophet was taken into the body of Lord Kudali Sangama, His 
devout friends uttered this funeral speech on him “ J ust as the 
whirl wind is born and melts away in the wind Sri Basaveswara 
is born in the Lord and enteied the Lord Like the roaring wave 
m the ocean he entered the ocean of the Loid” 

The Telugu BasavaPurana of Palkuiiki Somanathais thus the 
earliest literal y record about the life of gioat prophet Sii 
Basaveswara It is faiily historical and stands to the test of 
modern criticism Telugu Basava Purana was translated into the 
Kanarese language by one Bhimakavi m the latei half of the i 4 th 
century A. D There is anotnei Basava Paiana in Telugu but it 
IS only Palkuriki's woikp put into a new garb, the metre only 



differing* By the time this was 

became on object of worship and! dolibUoa.^Mnaculous {)oweis 
came to be attributed to him also. The lanis left ^n msmnt 
of King Bijjala and the name of the wor k Is 
The testimony of the Jams wouI(^*be 

and mission of Sn Basaveswaia. They represented him as navinf" 
fled to the wrath of King Bijjala and that he was pursued by his 
son Palkuriki Soma paid a tribute to Basaveawara m his 
Pandita-radya-chanta also 

Was the life of Basaveswara a historical fact ^ There net d be 
no doubt on this sco^e The very existence of the Ling&yat 
brotherwood is a living testimony to the work of Sn Basava 
Srangely there is no msoriptional evidence to the peisonality of so 
phnonienal a personage as Basava. Yet one of his close associates 
named Ekanta Ramayya was mentioned in the Abluru inscription 
dated r 195 A.D, The miracle of his cutting cff of his head and 
regaining it was narrated in this inscnption Among the contempoia- 
ries of Sn Basava may be mentioned Mallikarjuna Panditaiadhja 
The Pandids Siva-tattva-Sara refers to the feat of Basava in dunk- 
ing poison and remaining safe In matteis of philosophy Vira 
Saivism approaches the Visista Advaita, the system of qualified 
monism The Saiva teachers of Andhradesa were unwilling to 
give up the Vedas and the system of caste. The words of Pandit 
Mallikarjuna weie charactenstic He is leported to have exclaimed, 
*‘Oh Basava Linga ^ I cannot renounce Bhakti, neither can I part 
company from Brahminhood”. 



HOHIAN MDE WITH THE DECCAN 


Dr B A SALETORE, M A, D. Phil 
(Giessen) Ph D (London^ 

T he object of this paper is to show that in the last quarter ot 
the first century B C and m the first quaiter of the first 
* century A D there was close commercial contact between 
the Deccan and the Roman Empire The Roman Emperor in 
whose reign this commeicial intercom se took place was the well- 
known Octavius, better known as Augustus He ruled from 
August the 19th B C 19 till August the 19th A D. 14 1 

THE EARLIEST LITERARY EVIDENCE ABOUT 
the intercourse between the Deccan and the Roman world dunng 
the reign of Emperor Augustus is m the GEOGRAPHY of Strabo. 
This namre of Amasia in the inteuoi of Pontus, was contemporary 
of that monaich as well as of Empeior Trajan 2 In Book XV 
Strabo wntes thus “The merchants of the present day who sail 
from Egypt to India by the Nile and the Arabian Gulf have seldom 
made a voyage as far as the Ganges They are ignorant men and 
unqualified for writing an account of the places they have visited 
From one place in India and fiom one king, Pandian, but according 
to other writers, Poros, theie came to Caesar Augustus gifts and 
an embassy accompanied by the Indian Sophist who committed 
himself to the flames at Athens, like Kalanos, who had exhibited a 
similar spectacle in presence of Alexander”^ 

In a later context Strabo, citing the author Nikolaos Dama- 
skenos, writes the following — “This writer says that at Antioch 
by Daphne (which was a famous sanctuary of Apollo in the city of 
Antioch, the capital of Syria), he met with the Indian, who had 
been sent to Augustus Ceasar. It appeared from the letter that 
their number had been more than merely the three he reports that 
he saw The lest had died chiefly in consequence of the length of 
the journey. The letter was wntten in Gieek on parchment 
and imported that Poros was the writer, and that though he was 
the severeign of 600 kings, he nevertheless set a high value on 
being Caesar s friend, and was willing to grant him a passage when- 
ever he wished through his dominions, and to assist him in any 

1 Outlines of Roman History,'? 364 (Lend 1893) 

% McCnndle, Ancient India, P 6 
3, McCnodle, ihtd^ pp 9— ip, 
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good enterprise. Such, he says, were the contents of the letter. 
Eight naked servants presented the gifts that were brought They 
had girdles encircling their waists, and were fragrant with ointments 
We are told in this account that they were accompanied by 
'^Zarmanochegas,” a native of Baragosa, who died on the funeial 
pyre, as mentioned above, at Athens 

The Indian ambassador is mentioned by Suetonius in his life 
of Emperor Augustus thus — “ The Indians also, and the Scytians, 
who were known only by report, he attracted to solicit voluntarily, 
through ambassador, the friendship of himself and the Roman 
people ^ 

Florus, another Roman historian, towards the end of his 
EPITOME OF ROMAN HISTORY, mentions the same 
embassy thus — “Foi both Scythians and the Sarmatians sent 
ambassadors begging our alliance The Seres also and the Indians 
who live under the Sun, together with jewels and precious stones, 
bringing elephants also among‘?t their presents, reckoned so much an 
obligation laid upon the Emperor, as the length of iheir journey, 
which they had finished in four years, and notwithstanding the 
complexion of the men showed that they came from another 
climate” ^ 


The date of this embassy cannot be fixed from the above 
accounts The age when Strabo wrote his famous GEOGR AP H Y 
cannot be determined All that we know is that he lived also in 
the reign oi Emperor Trajan m A D 2 f, and that he may have 
died three years later in A D 24 ^ Suetonius' account is placed by 
McCrindle in circa 21 * Florus wrote in the days of Emperor 
Trajan ^ 

The exact date of the Indian embassy, however, is given t>y 
Dion Cassius* m his HISTORY OF ROME m the following 
words — ** Numerous embassies came to him (Emperor Augustus 
at Samos, BC 21), and the Indians having first proclaimed a 
league of amity with him, obtained its ratification, and presented to 
him, besides other gifts, with tigers also animals seen there for the 
first time by the Romans, and if I mistake not, even by the 
Greeks .. 

4 McCnndle, op , p 78 the Indian is identified by McCnndle with Srawamscaiya, a nativ6 of 

Bhiooch. Ihd, p 78, n (2) 

5 McCnndle, Ibtd, p 7$, n (2) 

6 Ihd, p 78, n (2) 

7 Ibid, p 6 

8 McCnndle, op cti , p, 78 n. (2), 

9 Ihtd^ p 213 
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But Dion Cassius was not a contempoiaiy wiutei, since he 
was born in about A D 155, and since in his HISTORY OF 
ROME the events till A D 229 are mentioned This lattei fact 
might enable us to assign his work to about AD 

Whatever our difficulty in fixing the exact date of the Indian 
embassy to the Roman Empeior Augustus, we may note the ai tides 
which the Indian king is leputed to have sent to the Roman 
Emperor, Florus mentions, among other things, jewels and pre- 
cious stones, while Dion Cassius, as given above, tigeis Neithei 
precious stones nor tigeis could be said to have been specialities of 
northern India Hence we have to dispense with the idea that, 
notwithstanding the name Porus of the Indian king, who is said to 
have sent the embassy to Empeior Augustus, the presents could 
ever have come from northern Indian. It is more piobable that it 
was a monarch of the Deccan who sent the embassy to the Roman 
ruler This will be evident fiom the identification of one kind of 
precious stones sent to Emperor Augustus, about which we have 
evidence in the BIBLE and in the writings of Pliny ^2 But before 
I describe this article of trade, I may mention that the identity of 
the Indian king, who sent an embassy to Empeior Augustus, can- 
not be made out foi the piesent for want of sufficient historical 
data It IS not unlikely that that Indian monarch of the Deccan may 
have been a luler of the Andhiabhritya or the Satavahana House 

The most unique precious stones which enable us to assign 
the Deccan trnde with Rome to the reign of the Empeior Augustus 
are the beryls and the opals About the beryl, the following is 
mentioned in the BIBLE Phis is m connection with the Piince 
ofTyrus “ Thou hast been in Eden, the garden of God, every 
gg^cious stone was thy coverning, the sardius, topaz, and the 
diamond, the beryl, the onyx, and the jasper, the sapphire, the 
emrald, and the carbuncle, and gold the workmanship of thy 
tabrets and of thy pipies was prepared in thee in tbe day that thou 
wast created” 

Pliny in his NATURAL HISTORY (Book XXXVII) 
writes thus-‘‘The Indians take a maivellous pleasure in beryls 
that are distinguished by their great length, and say that these aie 
the only piecious stones which they prefer to wear without gold, 
and hence, after piercing them, they string them upon elephant 
bristles. It is agreed that these beryls which are of perfect quality 

11 ^ 2T2 

12 M, p. 78, n (2). 

13 McCnndl«, disposes off the view that two different embassies wefe sent to Empetot AngUsttiS* 

as tecofded by the unreliable historian Orosins McCiindle, ihd, p 79 n* 

14 Ezekidv XXni, 13 This was first pointed out by Walhouse jn the Mian AhUqmm K 

p< 237. 




should not be perforated, but should merely be clasped at their 
extremities with circlets of gold They prefer therefore to cut 
them into the form of a cylinder rather than to set them as precious 
since those that are of greatest length are most m fashion, Some 
are of opinion that beryls are naturally angular, and that piercing 
them adds to their splendour in consequence of the removal of the 
white substance within, while the reflection of the gold still further 
heightens their brilliancy, and their thickness no longer mars their 
transparency... The Indians by colounng crystals have found a way 
erf imitating a vanety of precious stones, especially beryls 


Now where was this particular region from wheie the T:>eryls 
were mined and sent to the Roman Empire ^ The answers to this 
question is to be found in the GEOGRAPHY of Ptolemy, who 
lived m the middle of the second century A. D While describing 
the inland cities between the Pseudostomos and the Bans, he 
mentions a place called Pounnata, ‘‘where is beryl*’ This 
place has been rightly identified by scholars with punnata, an 
ancient kingdom that is well-kno’wn m the history of the Deccan as 
the Punnata Six- thousand Province It comprised all the count ly 
draining to the river Kabbani or the Kapini in the Heggade- 
devana taluka in the southern regio of the Mysore State Its 
capital was Kirttipura 

The whole kingdom of Punnata, therefore, according to 
Ptolemy, was celebrated for beryls To this kingdom be longed a 
great part of the modern district of Coimbatore, as is proveS. by 
the fact that a copper plate of one of the Punnata mleis was found 
in that district as early as i 383 . In the district of modem 
Coimbatore was a locality of considerable importance, from the 
point of the trade which the Deccan had with the Roman Empire, 
This locality is called Padiyur, of Pattiyali, m the Dharapuram 
taluka of the Coimbatore district. Here, as Walhouse correctly 
maintained many years ago in 1876, was a mine which produced 
beruls This assumption of Walhouse is amply proved by two 
considerations Firstly, a large find of Roman coins sufficiently 
proves that that region traded with the Roman world ^ Secondly 
in 1 798 a mine of beryls was secretely worked out by the people of 
Padiyur, and m 1819-20 a European planter having got news of 


IS McCrmdle, op cit p 130, 

16. McCiindle, Anaeni India as described by Photney, P jSo* 

17 On a complete account df tins kingdom, read B A, Saletctfe, Indta Culiurot 111, pp 303*-317* 

Rice, ofeourse, had earlier identlfled PoUimata of Photency with Punnata in the Myswe 
State See ha Mysore and Ceofg from the htscHphons^ pp. 10, 146. 

18 Sewell, Indian AntiqUafyt XII p* 13. 

19. Walhouse, Ind* Anitt V p ^37. 

20. Walhouse, tbtd 
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this, rented the well, and obtained during one year (1819-1820) 
2 196 beryls valued at 1201 The mine, we aie told, became 
exhausted and water broke in. 21 

Thus both numismuic evidence and their abundant existence 
in the modern age prove that beryls have been a speciality of 
Padiyur, and that they were an important article of trade between 
the Deccan and the Roman Empire But we have yet to show 
that the whole of the Punnata region, or a large part of the 
southein portion of the Mysore State, traded with the Roman 
Empire during the reign of Emperor Augustus This is furnished 
by th^ many Roman coins gold and silver, called dmarii found m 
the whole region 22 

But Padiyur seems to have also produced another class os 
recious stones, which has been noticed by Pliny He writes thuf 
‘ Opals are atonce very like and very unlike beryls, and are 
inferior m value to emeralds alone India, too, is the sole mothei 
of these precious stones, thus completing her glory as being the 
gi eat producer of the most costly gems ” In a later context, 
Pliny makes the following obseivation about the same precious 
stone called opal “ Paedoios of the finest quality is found in 
India, where it is called sangenon *’^4 

Since opals “are atonce very like and veiy unlike beryls ”, it 
IS not imporobable the they were mined in the same region which 
produced the beryls Now the name of this locality seemes as given 
by Pliny is Paedoros which is nothing but the Romanized method 
of expressing the word Padiyur to which the suffix os has been 
added, as in other instances This would mean that Padiyur itself 
produced beryls as well as opals, both being, accoiding to Pliny, 
“ verylike and very unlike each other The whole region called 
the Punna takindgom, therefore, was known in the Roman world 
as the locality that produced beryls, while Pad^»yur itself was 
celebrated for its opals. 


21 Rjce, Fp Car IV Inter p 4 

22 For details, read Mysore Archaeological Report for i^og, p 30, ibid for igiO) p 44 

zhd for igsSf p 22 

23 McCnndle, op cti , p 130, 

24, /bid, p, 134, 



A (alukyan Patron of Northern 
Bydiisin A-Note. 

BY 

R N SALETORE, M. A, PhD,D Litt 

I N the work entitled Kau-fa-kao-sang-chuen, which has^ been 
attributed to I-Tsing, who is stated to have translated it during 
A.D 700-712,1 we find the following statement “To the 
north-east of the great Bodhi (Gunacarita — the temple just named) 
about a couple of stages is another temple called Calukya. This is 
the one which was formerly built by a king of the Calukyan king- 
dom in South India This temple though poor is remarkable for 
the religious life of its inmates In moie recent times a king called 
Jih-Kwan (Sun- Army. Adityasena) built a new temple by the side 
of the old one, which is now getting finished, and m which many 
priests from the south take their residence ” From this extract we 
learn that Hwui Lun, who, according to I-Tsing, appears to have 
visited the above mentioned holy places, found a Calukyan temple 
which was built by a Calukyan ruler The object of this note is to 
ascertain who possibly this ruler was and in which year this 
shnne was bujlt. In this connection it has been observed 
that there is a curious reference to the Chalukyas and king 
Jihkwan (Sunarmy^) in the extract cited above I have already 
explained in another connection the implication of the reference to 
the Later Gupta ruler Sun-Army (Adityasena) and m this case the 
reference to the Calukyas can hardly be called “cunous” if we 
examine the political issues concerned 

1 7 X, p 110 Cf Anotihier version of this passage by Beal — ‘Two stages to the east of the 

Mohabodhi ( North of the Ganges ) is a temple called Kra-la“KM ( Beal thought that it 
stood for the Kurucountry, f n. 1 Intr p XXVI ) was built long ago by a king of the 
Kw-ln-Ka countiy, a southern kingdom ( Kuruksh^ ? ) ^thotign poor, this estaMiment 
IS strict m its teaching Recently a hng called Jih-Kwan, Snn-Aimy ( Adityasena ) 
built by the side of the old temple another which is now nearly finished.” Beal, mtro 
Life of Htum Inangt P XXVI Beal later corrected the word Kra-lu-ka to Gaiukya, 
as It was known in tiw seventh century Cf 1 A VTIt, p 241 The earlier vananls cf 
the word were - (a) Calukya - A. D 578 ( I A. VI, p 363, (b) Calukya, / A, XIX, p - 
16 ), c (Cahikya-jNerur grant of Mangalesa - undated-! 7 A VII, p. 162 also see Ihd , 
VI, p 73, ^KIX, p 309, IX, pp 127, 130 ) ;(d) Calukya-A D 634-35-7 A VIII, p 
241 For vanauons m the fimnly name see 7 A XX, p 95, also see Fleet, Dynasties of 
the Kaname Dtsincts, pp 3^6-37 These variants do not give any clue to the a^ertian 
that “The Suhkas were ja^ably the Chalukyas Sulikas may have tJeen another dialectic 
variant ” Raychaudhun, Pohtical History of Ancient India, p 509, ( 4th ed ) The 
Calukyas were never known as the Sulikas nor does the Kannada Language ever offer 
such a vananUon, The Sulikas appear to have been quit a different people altogether C/S, 
Srikanta Sostn, Sulakas and MulakaSf /A i? 5 , II, no 2, pp 178-180, 

Eaychaudhwij Pohtical Hutoiy of hdiot P* 517 f, n. 1, 
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We are told b} I-Tsing that Hwui Lun visited Mahabodhi 
and theie he happened to notice a Calukyan temple which he 
specifically styles as having been built by a Calukyan luler of the 
south, quite a long time befoie he visited that place It is admit- 
ted that Huvii Lun must have visited Mahabodhi and Nalanda 
some time in the last quarter of the seventh centuiy ^ Therefore 
as he does not specify the piecise peiiod when the temple in 
question was laised, it can only be maintained that it must have 
been built quite a number of yeais prior to Hwui Lun’s visit to 
that locality 

We may therefore inquiie whether in Calukyan history we can 
find any rulei who made incursions into the Uttarapatha especially 
in or aiound the regions of the Ganges and whether, m the circum- 
stances, the structure concerned could have been built by him In 
the Mahakuta pillar insciiption we are infoimed that Kirtivarman I 
was victorious over the kings of Vanga, Anga, Kalinga, Vattuia, 
Magadha and Madiaka ^ Fleet discounted these epithets as meie 
boasts but not without specifying anygood leason ^ His successor 
Mangalesa, another intrepid conqueror, followed in this ruler’s inspir- 
ing foot-steps and made apparently two successful incursions into 
the Uttaiapatha Two recoids tell us quite cleaily that Mangalesa 
made possibly two incursions into the northei n legions where he 
decisively defeated the Kalaccuuya ruler Buddharaja The 
Mahakuta insciiption, dated the 21st Octobei A D 602 leveals to 
us that the following actions wete perfoimed by Mangalesa '‘And 
He (Mangalesa)-having set (his) heait upon the conquest of the 
northern region (and) having conqueied king Buddha (and) having 
taken possession of all his substance (and) with an eager desiie to 
set up a pillar of victoiy of his own prowess on the bank of the 
river Bhagirathi (Ganges),^ having determined in (his) mind that m 
the first place there should be set up the prowess of a pillar of 
victory of religion As tliough in confirmation of the above exploit 
Mangalesa’s undated Nerur grant states that “h^ (Mangalesa) 
had driven out king Buddha, who was the son of Sankaragana, 
and who was possessed of the power of elephants, and horses and 
treasure,”^ From the above grants we may draw the following 


3 Cf Jayaswal, Jmpenal HtsUty of Indta^ p 69 He places the date of this pilgrim’s visit 
to Magadha in "about 690 AD” 

A I A XIX, p 19 

5, Fleet, Dynasites of the Kanarese Dtdncis^ pp 344-46 In the circumstances I suggested 

elsewhere limt (See Life in the Gupta Age, p 86) if these boasts had any truth in them 
then possibly Kirtivarman I might have enjoyed some victones o\er the Gupta emperor 
Bhanu Gupta Baladiiya III Jayaswal surmised that this Calukyan shiihe was 
^probably’ built by Vijayaditya Cf Imperial Hxuory of India, p* 69« This view does 
not appear to be acceptable 

6. /-AXlX,p 10. 

md,vn,p,m, 
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conclusions (a) that in the year A.D 602 an mscnption commemo- 
rated the Calukyan king Mangalesa s invasion of Buddha raja's 
northern regpus, (b) that Mangalesa actually went into the 
Gangetic doab? (c) that he also raised a memorial column of victory 
m celebration of his triumph over Buddharaja 

Now of couise the above mentioned grants do not record the 
fact that Mangalesa either built or gave any donation to any 
Buddhist monks but it nevertheless recoids the important fact that 
he was definitely the first Calukyan rulei who visited the northern 
region aiound the Gangetic delta where he seems to have raised 
..pt^colipnn of triumph If this event of Mangales’s invasion of the 
litterapatha took place in the year A.D 602, then it is not strange 
to learn that towards the end of the Lentuiy we find that a travellfer 
like Hwui Lun should have found a Calukyan donated Buddhist 
monasteiy the donoi of which w^as not naturally lemembeied It is 
piobable that Mangalesa was the donoi of that monastery fiist, 
because he was the fiist, Calukyan monarch who actually went into 
the Gangetic region, secondly, he seems to have been also a builder, 
having built a victory pillar on the banks of the Ganges Of course, 
It may be stated that he, being a Vaisnavite, might not necessarily 
have been the donoi. To this it may be said that most of the early 
Gupta empeiors, who were the patrons of the celebrated Nalanda 
monastery, were, not all Buddhists, and on this analogy it need not 
necessarily be maintained that, though a Vaisnavite, Mangalesa 
should not be construed to have been the patron of a Buddhist 
vihara m noi th-eastern India which he visited in all likelihood m 
or ^bout A D. 602 

We may therefore inqmie whether Mangalesa ever built any 
Buddhist cave temple at all especially within his own dominions 
We know for example from the <?ave inscription m the verandah of 
cave No III that the cave temples at Badami were built m the 
1 2 th year of »his reign ^ by Mangalesa, namely in saka 5cchA. D. 
578,^^ It IS extremely interesting to go note that in this very cave 
appears a bas-relief, lepresenting the Bodhisattva Padmapani,, 
which IS badly injured If Mangalesa could dedicate a cave tem- 
ple to the worship of the Buddha in a group of shrines dedicated 
to Saiva as well as Vaisnava deities, there is no reason why he 
should not have granted an endowment for the establishment of a 
Buddhist monasteiy in noithern India* 

9 Cf Rhtndarkai, BBRAS^ XIV, p 23, Telang, Bid , X, p 34S, J A VI, pp. 354-€6, 

10 1 A III, pp 305-06, Ibid , VI, pp 263-64, Bid , X, pp 53-60 

11 For a description of this sculpture see R.0 Eiaerjt, Mem A S It no 25, 28-29 

{ 1928) 

On the eclecticism of the Western Calukyas see Fleety Dynasties of ike Kananse fhstndst 
p 338, 
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A (ilimpse of South India; 

Sankara to kamanuja 

BY 

S SRIKANTAYA, B A B L , (Bangalore City) 

H istory is not a mere chronicle of kings and queens but an 
account of a people, then manners and customs, social life, 
political awakening , and their contribution to the cunent 
philosophical thought during a particular period. Two great religi- 
ous reformers of outstanding eminence, Sri Sankaia and Sri 
Ramanuja furnish the landmarks for obtaining a comprehensive idea 
of the kind of the intellectual and social life of the people m South 
India or the Deccan and they have made in themselves a remark- 
able cantribution to the philosophical thought of the world This 
period from about the seventh to the twelfh centuiies enables us to 
obtain a glimpse of South India, during a most progiessive phase 
of Its history when giant strides were made m the Hindu religious 
thought from the Himalayas to Cape Comorin, fiom Kailasa to 
Kanchi 

Amongst the most stalwart critics and dissenters of Hinduism 
and the Vedic religion of the time encrusted with ritual and saciifice 
were two centempoiary reformers, Gautama Buddha and Mdhavira, 
belonging to the seventh and sixth centuries B C. Buddhism and 
Jainism in the course of centuries remoulded the Hindu religious 
thought and modified the Vedic sacrifice and ritual, while Buddhism 
Itself got slowly absoi bed into it by Buddhas being recognised as 
an avatar of Visnu. 

Whatever the course of Buddhism in the plains of the Indus 
and the Ganges, in the Deccan Buddhism was never a serious rival 
to other religious faiths prevalent in the country But Jainism 
attained great influence at court and in the countiy, and the Hindus 
resolved on renovating their philosophical and religious system in 
order to re-establish Hinduism on a universally acceptable intellec- 
tual basis. 

The Gupta Emperors in the North and the Vakatakas in the 
Deccan took up boMly the cause of Vedic sacrifices and prided in 
their inscriptions as re-establishers of the Vedic cult of sacrifice and 
prayer. The mantle of the Vakatakas fell on the early Calukyas of 



&Mkmit/who delighted in the preformance of Vedic rituals and 
fighting down, intellectually, rival creeds, for as we know the Gangas 
and the Kadambas were generous supporters of Jainism in the 
Deccan. Under the aegis of the Calukyas, Brahmanism took up 
the defence of the Vedic cult. Kumarila Bhatta the earliest cham- 
pion of the orthodox religion, lived m the country ruled by the 
Calukyas and Kumanla’s disciple was the great champion of Vedic 
Hinduism of Sankaracharya who lived m the seventh century 
beyond any question. 

The Calukyan sculptures at Badami, their boar crest and other 
symbols all tend to confirm that view of the bn th of what Sister 
Nivedita called “Aggressive Hinduism ” The Calukyas were^tout, 
staunch Saivites and the Rastrakutas were firm Vaisnavites, includ- 
ing Niipatunga Amogha Varsha, who was a great worshippei of 
Mahalakshmi 

The Pallavas were championing Hinduism in the South Saint 
Appar and Sundar and Mamcka Vachakar sang through the country 
the glory of Siva and they ciushed meicilessly vestiges of Jaimsm 
in the South Thus Sankara inherited a great tradition, the cause 
of Vedic religion, modified by the Saivite Bhakti cult in South 
India, 

Sankara took his stand on the Piasthanatraya — the Vedas, the 
Brahma Sutras, and the Bhagavat Gita, as the bed rock of his 
philosophy, appealing to the ancient Upanisads for his authority. 
According to him, Brahm^^n is the universal soul of the world and 
also a personal God there is a periodical creation and absoi*ptbii 
lU the never ending cycle of the cr^tion but Br^man is 
able except by concentration on Yogsu ibere is no 
souls and complete hberauon is attained ^Jby the so»i 
Brahman and Him alone . He was a? post uncompromisiiig 
tic teacher expounding new formulas. While he emphasised 
Jmna or knowledge of the Supreme spnt as the chief object of 
man s endeavours here on earth, he did not go to the extent of 
rejecting all the other means of attaining that purpose. He regarded 
as unnecessary the Vedic sacrifice and bacerdotahsm and shed fre^ 
lighten Vedanta He established several Mutts throughout the 
country and his work has bean earned on after him by his successors 
With the practical acceptance and wide adoption of the Bhagavat 
Gita and its comprehensive philosophy and the Bhakumarga or the 
path of love and devotion to God as an open protest against the 
atheists or the Buddhists, the most prevalent forms of the Vedanta 
faith were re -consolidated by the co-ordinating ideas. 

The Alwars and Nayanars had always laid stress* 'on the 
doctime of Bhakti as a means to attain salvation thiough Visnu or 
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Siva Rastrakuta Kings were great Vaisnavites Rastrakutas with their 
Garuda symbols were Vaisnavites Some later Pallava kings were 
admirers of Vaisnavism as the Vaikunthaperumal temple at Kanchi 
will testify Ramanuja was born in the centre of the later Vais- 
nava Pallavas near Madras Ramanuja expounded the Visistadvaita 
philosophy, converted the Hoysala King Bittideva, who became 
known as Visnu Vardhadana and consecreated the temple at Melkote, 
etc and entered Samadhi about 1137 A.D According to traditional 
accounts he lived for over 120 years To the Visistadvaitm as to 
the Advaitin the Vedas and the smrtis are the sole and independent 
authority for the knowledge of the Brahman and reason has no 
operation expect in matters perceptible by the senses While 
Sankara accepted the smitisand srutis as authorities until oneness 
IS realised Ramanuja considered them as always authoritative and 
as expressive of the eternal commands of the deity, whose bieath 
they are said to be. With Sankara the ordained duties aie compul- 
sory only till an individual has realised his unity with God, but for 
Ramanuja the performance of such duties is obligatoiy as long as 
life and physical power endure. Ramanuja laid gieat emphasis on 
devotion to Narayana and announced to the whole world that all 
are entitled to attain Him regardless of birth and caste He 
preached m short the fatherhood of Visnu and the motherhood of 
Lakshmi to mankind His guru was a non-brahmin for whom food 
was served in the Brahmmical house of Sri Ramanuja himself. His 
opening of the Melkote and Belur temples to the Antyajas or 
untouchables is indicative of his great reforming outlook and - his 
zeal and successful endeavour to knit Hindus together into a strong 
fraternal bond 

After Ram^^nuja, Hoysala kings took up the cause of Visnu 
without any intolerence to Siva or Jama, as recent researches have 
shown, contiadicting the earlier view of Jama persecution by the 
rulers in the Hoysala country Their grand and magnificent 
temples at Belur, Somanathapur and elsewhere are land marks in 
the history of neo- Hinduism 

It will thus be seen that when emphasis on anHtml sacfilici^nnd 
enormous ritual connected with these sacrifices was resented by the 
more thoughtful and leading people of all classes it became neces 
sary to reform and le-onent the old religion to meet the needs and 
lequirements of the day. People wanted a religion whic-i they 
could understand and follow, i e. a compiehensive and practical and 
realistic religion and they got it 

The Colas were ardent champions of Siva, from the time of 
Kankala and Aditya Their numeious benefactions to the Nataiaja 
temple at Chidambaram and the Rajarajeswara temple at Tanjore 
evince their love towards uncompromising Saivism' Rajaraja 
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invited Saivite scholars from the North to give renewed vigoui to 
to the South Indian Saivism His zeal was taken up by the Veera- 
saivas of the Karnataka country It is beyond doubt that Tamil 
Saivite literature and the Tamil saints excercised profound influence 
on the Lmgayats Disregaid for the Vedas and the caste restric- 
tions, and ntoleiance towards Visnu were their chief traits. Tamil 
Pena Puram (lives of Saints) was translated into Kannada and 
Tamil Manu Cola is the hero of Rajasekharacharita. 

To the followers of Basava Deccan owes its birth ot Kannada 
prose, simple, vigorous and terse, appealing to the masses It 
saved the lowei classes from falling into the folds of Isl^m or 
Christianity It is a fine example of the aggressive Hinduism of 
the Middle ages 

Sankara to Ramanuja is a peiiod of the great '‘definition” in 
Hinduism, a period of the Dharmasastra attaining its final shape 
Mitakshaia and Hemadii laid down the daily conduct of the Hindu 
in all his multifaiious aspects While Hemadri explained and 
elaboiated the lehgious and domestic life of the Hindus, Mitakshara 
expounded and explained the civil and political relations of the 
Hindu, 

Thus a iSnaissance was sweeping over the Deccan in religion 
and politics Art was not neglected. The wutings of Kumarila, 
Gaudapada, Suresvara, Nathamuni Yamunacharya and Ramanuja 
are amongst the highest expositions of the neo- Hinduism 

South Indian temples represent sohdificatioa of South Indian 
religious thought Their art is not representing the repo^ ai^ 
calmness of Buddhism, In' consonance with the renascent spint of 
Hinduism, iconography was developed. Kanchi saw the earliest, 
complete Hindu temple and its offshoot and image was the world 
famous Kailasa of Ellora Here the multi armed gods and god- 
desses, trampling down evils or transplanting their spears through 
asuras, symbolise the new spirit surging through the heart of me 
Deccan Hindus for examples Ravana lifting Kailasa, Was the 
typical of the Hindus of the South In the cause of their religion 
iK^ing was too great or too heavy to the Hindus to attempt or to 
perform. They were willing to do or die to save their religbn. 
Hindus can be c rtainly proud of the day when some of their great 
lulers like Rajaraja oi Rajendra Cola, the Rastrakuta Krsna and 
Calukya Vikramaditya VT^ tall intellectual giants, were able to weild 
swords as well a§ their pen 

Kings of ihis period were true to the Ksatnya tradition taught 
in the Bhagavat Gita Duty to the state, i e their Dharma was 
thelir watch- wcyd. They laboured ceaseleasly to pionrote A!)a 
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Daharma They would fight even their kith and kin if they stood 
in the way of the Rajadharma Indeed, Bhagavat Gita was the 
bible of the kings of this peiiod. That gives the true explanation 
for the constant warfare waged between the kings of the South 
amongst themselves and without and but foi this background their 
wais become mere fights for eaithly power With this knowledge 
of the religious background, their constant rivalry is exalted into the 
service of God, 

We need not stait with a feeling that life in this world is ever 
full of soriow and pain and misery and that to get out of this grief 
and pain is necessary the annihilation of the thirst after the pleasing 
object!? of life, by the attainment of Nirvana. Nor need we worry 
about the metaphjsical wranglings regaiding the nature of the 
Brahman or the destiny of the soul , but we must free human life 
from the net of over-w rough t mataphysics as much a? fiom the 
redundant over-growth of ritualism Religion then must be con- 
trolled fiom the aesthistic standpoint to counteract gnostic influences. 
What is required is an authoritative commandment and justification 
of morality and unselfishness more satisfactorily than Buddhism 
could ever prove them to be Merely establishing the divine 
authority of the Vedas and their ever-lasting charactei could not 
produce this result Hence Hindu scriptures embodying the Hindu 
tradition and rebutting the ethics of Buddhism expounded and 
expatiated on the Upanisadic doctrines. By this means, the Vedas 
came back to their own position and continue as such to this day. 
The effect of these teachings from Sankaia to Ramanuja and the 
hundreds of saints and religious reformeis was to give an increasing 
importance to the indigenous religious systems of the land and 
remvigorate them 

Jainism well agreed with Buddhism in considering a state of 
impassive abstraction as supreme felicity and the Jama doctnnes are 
mostly those m common with the Hindus They deny the exist- 
ence of at least the activity and providence of God iii believing m 
the enternity of matter , m the worship of dified saints , in their 
scrupulous care of tne Animal life, and all the precautions which it 
leads to in then having no hereditary pnest-hood , in disclaiming 
the divine authority of the Vedas , and in having no sacrifice, and no 
respect for fire but they have got the caste system and numerous 
divi«?ions The Jains attained Sieir highest prosperity in the eighth 
and ninth centuries and declined in their influence later on 
South India 

It IS a view more cammonly held nowadys that the Indus 
civilization is definitely non-Aryan and much supenor to the Indo 
Aryan but it is too soon to say whather it is Dravidian and 
historically speaking the Rgveda, Yajurveda and tfa^ Atharvaveda 
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are very important, the last containing matters relating to pre- 
Rgvedic times, though later in composition than the other three 
Vedas. The Upamsads containing esotenc knowledge are par 
excellence and is summed up in the Mahavakya Tat^Tvam^asi 
(That art Thou} and most of the Upamsads are pre- Buddhistic and 
togethei with the Brahma sutras and the Bhagavat-Gita are ter- 
med the prasthanatraya The Upamsads my be described as the 
literature of spiritual power appealing to man, irrespective of 
climes and ages They embody the thought- power of the Ksatri- 
yas and the Brahmanas and are the fountain-head of Vedanta 
philosophy. 

The caste system may be traced to the initial segre- 
gation of the conqueiois from the conquered and a subsequent 
division among the conquerors themselves as civilization advanced. 
In the earliei days the caste system was not so rigid as it after- 
wards became. We h »ve the example of Visvamitra becoming a 
Brahmansi There is the instance of the acceptance of Satyakama 
Jabala, as a sage, the son of a dast by unknown father, because he 
spoke the truth 

Buddha accepted many doctiines of Brahmanism and 
emphasised on self, reason and ethics for its ethical propogation. 
Jainism had the Tnratnas right faith, right knowledge and right 
conduct corresponding to the Buddhist eight-fold path It was the 
religious inquest of the Buddha and Mahavira that created a stir 
m the dovecotes of Biahmm orthodoxy and promoted other reli- 
gious movements Their appeal to the ahimsa instinct of man 
was wider than the circle of their followers The opposition of their 
personalities to the impersonal nshis of his Brahminical s) stem 
had contributed to the;r success. The bhakti movement founded on 
ahimsa and adoration of a personal deity set its face against ani- 
mal saciifice ajid rituafism and Saivism and Vaisnavism as we are 
familiar with, originated during this penod Krsna worship deve- 
loped at Mathura and its neignbourhood The threat to Brahma- 
nism by Buddhism and Jainism must have been responsible 
for the growing rigidity of caste and child marriage came to the 
fore-front 

South India under the Satava hanas and the Tamil rulers paid 
^special attention to the glonfication of the orthodox religion by the 
performances of Vedic sacrifices without adopting a truculent 
attitude towards Buddhism or Jainism This gave further strength 
to orthodox Brahm?^nism by an apparent compromise with Saivism 
and Vaisnavism which brought the two latter into the pale of 
oithodoxy and consequently even centuries before christ, Biah- 
;nms had reduced the last foothold of Buddhism m the ^countiy. 
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The reoiganization of the caste system gave a definite place 
in Hindu Society to the foreigners who had become permanents* 
residents m this country The assimilation of the status ot 
women to that of the Sudras was completed and their degradation 
ensured, and the puranas Wf re intended for the edification of those 
classes who had been declared incompetent to pursue and study 
the fundamental religious texts The subjugation of women was 
regulaiised The theory of unreceptiveness of Indias for Hellenism 
has been seen to be untenable in the realms of coinage, astronomy, 
astiology and the fine aits Prediciive astiology as expounded by 
Varahamihira exhibits a western influence The travel of Hiuen 
Tsang. gives an account of the social and economic history of 
India in the seventh centuiy Theie was progiess in art and 
town planning. 

The \rab conquest of Sindh is regarded as a triumph with- 
out results Though it did not modify Indian life permanently or 
eniich Indian Culture, the extensive empiie of the Arabs facili- 
tated the diffusion in it of Indian thought and science which 
ultimately i cached Euiope Two Indians, Manka and Saleh were 
the court physicians of the^Kaliph Haium al- Rashid who started 
the Golden Age of Islam The seventh century marked the 
period of triumph of Biahmanism with its Siva and Visnu cults and 
foreshadow^ed an early decadence of Jainism and Buddhism in the 
Pallava Empiie The greatness of Kanchi as a seat of Sanskrit 
learning to which flocked scholars from all parts of the then known 
world was well-known It was visited by Hiuen Tsang. Dinnaga’s 
name is associated with it and Bharavi is said to have been invited 
to his couit by Simhavisnu The famous Rock-cut temples of 
Pallava architecture have marked the transniition to the Dravidian 
architecture as well as the Calukyan, with their imposing towers 
and excel] nt sculpture* 

The unique success of Buddhism was due to tKe personality 
.and character of the Buddha being properly handed down from 
generation to generation and embodying the sacred literature of his 
precepts and teachings The great renunciation of the Master was 
the unnumbeied virtues of his life which went straight to the 
hearts of the people who came to know him With the rise of 
]M[ahayanism, the Buddha became divine and again it was his life 
and personality which conquered the hearts of men and women and 
the Sangha with its members devoted to spmtual exercises and 
ifedded to poverty and chastity cannot be over-rated and it was 
a reservoir of spiritual eneigy and the financial support necessary 
for propaganda wa$ given by the public The development of 
Mahayaua made Buddhism popular The royal support from Asoka 
to Kaniska transformed it intq a wofld faith. The triumph of 





Kumanla and Sankara and the incorporation in the oldest religion 
of some of the best features of Buddhism found its aspects practi 
cally gone. In spite of the infalliabihty of the Vedas, sacrifices did 
not become conspicuous Jainism contributed to Indian art, and 
philosophy and enriched Sanskrit and Kannada, and in some mea- 
sure Tamil literature. 

The most substantial contribution of South India to Hindus- 
than lay in the development of an aggressive Hindu movement 
which eclipsed Buddhism completely, left the Jainism to decline and 
gave rise to two great religious refoimers Ramanuja and Basava 
who spread popular Hindu ideas amongst the illiterate and ipnorant 
masses of the land 

While Vedic Hinduism was undeigomg modification lo suit 
popular tastes, and at the same time became the dominant religion 
of the ruling classes, Jinism was forced to take a second seat in the 
hall of culture. Jainasena, Gunabhadia, Pujyapada, sharpened then- 
wits and logic to fight the subtle champion of Vedic levivalism, the 
great Advaitacharya It was forced even to adopt the themes of 
the Hindusj though they would not accept their religion and philo- 
sophy. To be in tune with the changing, resurging Hinduism, 
Jams like Pampa and Raima adopted the stoiy of Ramayana and 
Mahabharata as themes for their Kannada epics Indeed they 
enriched Kannada literatuie of the period but failed to achieve or 
recover their foremost place either m politics or m religion What 
is more remarkable is that those protestant, un-Aryan religions, 
condemning Hinduism, ended in copying the Hinduism in its caste 
system, idol worship and other aspects of a social and political life, 

Sankara and Ramanuja, what a glorious period of history 
these two names sum up They were the progenitors of modern 
Hinduism They lediscovered to us the glory and grandeur of the 
Vedas, consistently attacked by Buddhists, Jam, Charvakas and 
other atheists God was humanised and harmonised with the 
growing, changing times. Personal God and devotion to Him 
were emphasised as supenor and a shorter cut to salvation than 
the nihilism of Buddhists. 

Erectbo of grand and artistic palaces for Gods tended to 
exalt and confirm the Hindu m a belief in his proud inheritance and 
the more glorious future to come Their belief produced the virile 
manhood of India, the Rajput kings of the Deccan, fully reflecting 
the great undying epic ideals of the Mahabharata and the Bhagay^t 
Gita. 
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Ladies and Gentlemen, 

I consider it a great honour for being called upon to pieside over 
the deliberations of the section of this Confeience dealing with 
the Medieval period of the history of the Deccan and to have 
an opportunity of addressing a distinguished and learned gathering 
like this The responsibility is the gi eater as this is the first con- 
ference of Its kind and it will be precedents created during this 
session which will rule our work m future. I sincerely thank the 
organisers of Conference for having done me that honour ' 

What do we mean by the Deccan? 

It would almost be tautological to say that the Deccan means 
South and that we aie here today to delibeiate over one of the three 
great periods of the histoiy of a laige pait of South India Apart 
from the fact that in ordinary pai lance Deccan proper is diffeientiated 
from what is called South India and is taken to mean more the 
tableland and parts lying within the Dominions of my august master, 
His Exalted Highness the Nizam of Hydeiabad and Berar, it would 
be interesting to demarcate it further and find out whther it is really 
a geographical entity or merely a conventional phiase There is 
another difficulty, and it is that while the Eastei n or the Golconda 
Coast IS not ordinarily regarded a part of the Deccan, the tracts 
lying on both sides of the spuis of the Western Ghats are called the 
Bombay Deccan to distinguish them fiom His Exalted Highness’s 
Dominions which aie taken to be the Deccan par excellence. 

It would therefore be fruitful to know the boundaries of the 
territory with which we have to deal before proceeding any further 
Perhaps the most noticeable feature of the map of the subcontinent 
ctf Into, besides the tremendous wall of the Himalayas and its off- 
^utbwards both m the west and m the east, is a huge 
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equilateral triangle turned upside down with its base running parallel 
to the Vmdhyas and the Tropic of Cincer and its apex at Cape 
Comonn. The structure of the noithern part of this triangle is, 
however, different to the rest, for m Malwa the slope is westwards 
with the result that the Naibada and the Tapti follow it through 
narrow mountain valleys and fall into the Arabian Sea, while the 
slope in the south is definitely towards the east. The unit called 
the Deccan may therefore be said to commence with the Ajanta 
Range wheie the ancient undisturbed rock begins to extend over 
the centre of the peninsula nght up to the Nilgins and the Palghat 
Gap This plateau, which is partly covered by a huge semiuicle ol 
ancient lava flow extending like a ten days moon with one horn at 
Nagpur and the other at Goa over an area of two million square 
miles, lb remarkable from the geographical point of view 
disintegrated in the course of the millenia into what is termed the 
black cotton soil which peculiarly retains moisture much longei than 
any other soil and thus is extremely feitile and pioductive 

Many historical phenomena can bo explained by the 
of this ferule soil, and the struggle for Berai between those %ho held 
Malwa and those who held the plateau of the Deccan is explained 
by the fact that Berar forms almost the pivot of the lavaic crescent 
and IS therefore always the butt of its neighbours Thus during the 
period over the section of which it is my privilege to preside today, 
the stiuggle centres round Mahur which is just outside Berai, and 
Kherla which lies just within its boundaries, and this struggle recurs 
time and again in the wars between Malwa and the Deccan 

These great lavaic uplands end abruptly in the W estern Ghats 
wirh a sheer fall of nearly 4,000 feet, thus forming a natural barrier 
for the defence of the homeland^ of the Marathas, the Deshy froin 
which the race spread over the lavaic focus from Nagpur to 
Goa and thence right up to Delhi and Panipat in the north, Bengal 
in the east and Tanjore in the south. The natural fortress- like 
territory of the Konkan and the Desh with its mountain ramj^rfs 
in the east and the great moat of the Arabian Sea in the west 
the nursery of a virile race which kept on its independence of the 
rulers of the Deccan plateau throughout the Medieval period, 
may be regarded as falling definitely outside our purview No 
doubt the Bahmanis had certain corridors such as those 
the seaports of Dabul and Chaul, but in all probability they had 
httle to claim besides the roadway, and this is the reason why Goa 
bad to be conquered time and again till it was finally lost to the 
Portuguse mainly owing to the difficulty of holding the hinterland, 
and a brave captain like Khalaf Hasan Basn had to lay (fown his 
life in the vain attempt to probe through the density of the KoukaQ 
jungle in the north, 
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While the lavaic plateau has an abrupt fall oi neatly 4,000 feet 
on the western fringe,' it has a very gentle slope eastwai ds and takes 
more than three hundred miles to level itself with the eastern plains 
bordering on the Bay of Bengal The plateau is almost level as it 
leaves the Ghats, but about 75® E , it has a ridge about 50 mile 
wide, and it is on the slopes of that ridge that we find the historic 
town of Khuldabad on the edge of the piecipice studded with Elloia 
Caves on its base, Daulatabad in the middle and Auiangabad on 
the southern edge. Eastward of Auiangabad the slope is too gentle 
to be perceptible, but it is flanked on the south by a 1 idge between 
2,000 and 2,500 feet above sea level, ^extending fiom the Ghats 
through Ahmadnagar right up to the triune town of Golconda- 
Hyderabad-Secunderabad, the Jubilee Hills of Hydeiabad foiming 
Its easternmost boundary In the inteivening expanse we find the 
ancient town of Bidai living on a high eminence wnth a sheer diop 
of about a thousand feet to the south, and it is this which makes the 
climate of Bidar so salubrious as to have led Ahmad Shah Wall 
declare it to be the capital of bis dominions m piefeience to the and 
and sultry Gulbarga which lies on the othei side of the gieat ridge. 
No doubt Muhammad I had in his mind the strategic importance of 
Golconda as the easternmost point of the chain extendining from 
73'' E , eastward when he agieed to make that town the fiontier 
post of the nascent Bahman State, and it was only a matter of time 
that the masters of the highlands descended to the deltaic plains of 
the Godavari and the Krishna and annex them to then dominions 

Coming to p^^ninsulai India south of the Tungabhadra we find 
that the geographical chaiacter of the land gradually changes till 
there is little in common with the plateau we have left, so that the 
epithet, Sotcik India which has been coined to indicate the tapenng 
part of the peninsula in contiadistinction to Deccan propei seems to 
be entirely justified Goa is situated neai the point at which the 
lava-capped northern section of the Western Ghats almost touches 
their crystalline southein section, and the Ghats now extend to the 
east in the form of the Mysore plateau with its tjiorthein limit 
touching the Tungabhadara just wheie the Hampi rums now take 
us back to Vijayanagar days Thus when once this northern spur 
was conquered at falikota the victors could maich south right 
through the Karnatak teintory with hardly so much as a hitch 
The extraordinary historical phenomenon of Euiopean traders, 
Dutch, English, French and the lest, being left to mciease their 
influence south of abont i6® N, is due to the apparent lack of 
interest on the part of the rulers of the plateau m this region owing 
to the utter lack of real ports south of 16° N It is noticeable 
that unlike the deltas of the Godavari and the Khnsha, the solitary 
southetn d^lta, that of the Cauvery, is not protiuding forward, and 
wprth the name there owing to the unsuitability 
tm the E trades and 
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the S E monsootis Madias itself is an artificial harbour and is by 
no means safe all the year round, and although the precipitate 
narrowing of the peninsula causes increased rainfall and higher 
humidity, it cannot compare favourably with the naturally manured 
soil of lavaic Deccan 

Now we may safely delimit the natural boundaries of Medieval 
Deccan. Its north-western boundary is somewhere noith of Aura- 
ngabad and touches a huge circle passing by the Tapti in the north 
and'tjroa m the south. The line of the natural expansion of the 
race would be from Golconda to the basin of the Godavari and 
Krishna in the east and through the gorges of the W estern Ghats 
into the plain of the Konkan in the west In the south the Earliest 
attempts to control the crystalline section of the Western Ghats 
beyond the Tungabhadra ware a failuie m spite of the decided 
superiority of the inhabitants of the lavaic plateau, which is remark- 
ably evidenced by the famous query of one of the greatest Rayas 
of Vijayanagar. Still once the northern limits of that section of the 
peninsula were subdued in 1565, the negotiators could march as far 
south as the southern limits of the Mysore plateau and implant 
their colonies in the tracts which they deemed hospitable Thus 
the Deccan core may be said to extend fiom the Ghats in the west to 
the Golconda coast in the east and from the Tapti in the north to 
the Tungabhadia in the South with offshoots running to the 
Arabian Sea and the Mysore plateaus. 

Individuality of the Deccan 

I regret I have possibly taken a little too long to delineate the 
natural hmits of the Deccan with due legard to the medieval his- 
tory of this part of India, and I h-»ve taken the liberty of doing this 
as such definition has not been attempted so far. In fact the first 
time the history of the Deccan was reviewed aSs such was when the 
President of our Executive Committee^ who is also a creator of the 
Deccan History Association, made an important contnbution to the 
problem of Deccan History in the excellent and thought-provok- 
ing address he delivered from his place as the president of the 
Deccan history section of the Indian History Congress in December 
1941, The acceptance of the pnnciple of having a section of that 
year’s Congress devoted to the Deccan taken as a unit connoted 
the rec<^rwtKm of the principle that the Deccan has an entity of its 
own within the larger entity of India, and that its historical evolu- 
tion is distinct in some ways from the history of the far south almost 
as much as it is from the history of the nothern parts of country 
Nawab All Yawar Jung Bahadur’s address dealt with the history 
of the Deccan both as a unit and as a part of the sub-continent of 
India, and he rightly stressed the truth of the cosciousness of its 
individuality which is so patent in the thought and action of the 
inhabitants of the apex of the great plateau, 
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A personal touch may be interesting As far back as the 
autumn of 1913, I was attending some advanced courses m 
Geography deliveied by Piofessor Lyde of the London University 
It was just after the removal of the capital of India from Calcutta 
to Delhi, and the veneiable teacher was expounding the theory of 
political capitals and its application to the history of the world. 
It now seems all too remarkable that an audience consisting 
mostly of English students was told that although Delhi and an 
importance of its own fiom the viewpoint of histoiy as also in its 
being the terminus of a numbei of railway arteries connecting the 
the north with the rest of India, still the tiue geographical capital 
of IiTdia lay somewhere near Daulatabad and Auiangabad in the 
Deccan * 


A land of contacts 

Those of us who know something of the Deccan are stiuck 
by the phenomenal diveisity of its population, it languages, its 
races and its religions The teiritory is the home of people 
speaking not only the majoi .languages of the land, Urdu, Telugu, 
Marathi and Kanada, but we find the Paidi remnants of the 
Gujaiati allies of the Bahmanis speaking Gujarati, the Sikhs of 
Nandei speaking Panjabi, the colonists of the far south speaking 
Tamil and the opulent Mai wans of the Deccan speaking Rajas- 
thani Religions are also diverse, and the pioverbial religious 
tolerance of the rulers of Medieval Deccan is evidenced by the 
fact that we do not come across any notable convert to Islam 
till the final stages of Bahmani rule and that even today an ovei- 
whelming majority of the people foHow the faith of then ancient 
ancestors without let or hindiance In fact this table-land has 
acted as a buffei between the noith and south, between the Aiyan 
and the Dravidian, between the followers of numerous Indian 
sects and between practically all the major languages of India, 
and It may well be said that had there been ^no such land of 
contacts it would have had to be created Time and again 
attempts have been made to absorb the Deccan into great Empires 
but such attempts have failed in the long run and the Deccan has 
succeeded in retaining its individuality in some form or other. 

Deccani Culture 

This individuality has bred a peculiar culture of its own 
which may be termed the Deccani culture and which has its roots 
deep in the Medieval period. The famous order of Krishna 
Deva Raya to reciuit soldiers among ihe Mussulmans, the direct 
Mmnce of Hindu Culture over the great Bahmani successions 
' Bijapur and G >lconda, the patronage grant- 

and ihc Qqtbshabi Sultans, to Iccal languages, 
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the affinity between the system adopted by the great Abyssinian 
Malik Ambar and the phenomenal nse of the Mahrathas, the closest 
cooperation between the Deccani states and the rising confed'^racy 
centered at Satara, all this may be trite to a deep student of the 
history of the Deccan, but provides an ample evidence of what 
was leading to the cementing of a composite culture It is a 
truism to say that, trained in the art of warfare developed by 
Malik Ambar, the Maratha people rose against the advancing 
Mughal armies to defend the tottenng Adilshahis of Bijapur, and 
it was only when the fall of that state became imminent that 
they took up arms on their own account “m order to protect the 
Cows and the Brahmans ” as Sivaji put it 

Cultural Actions and Recactions 

This interaction of cultures is seen very early and Hindu influ- 
ence was early creeping even into religious t difices of the Muslims 
of the Deccan, as is seen in the prayer niche m the tomb of 
Ghiyasu’d Dm Bahmam at Gulbarga. In Firoz Shahs reign 
this influence becomes patent, and the Sultan took to the study 
of local languages to the extent that he could converse with those 
whose mother tongues they were It was again Firoz who, for the 
first time ordered that the tomb he built for the reception of his 
remains after his death should have definite Hindu elements inter- 
mingled with purely Persian motifs^ On the other band we find 
definite Bahmam influences in the architecture of the remains 
which fill us with respect and wonder at Hampi. The marriage 
of Parthal with Prince Hasan Khan had set the ball rolling m the 
way of an inter-racial and inter-religious dovetailing of the people 
and in Firoz s reign such unions must have become the order of the 
day The influence of Hidu culture on the ruling classes of the 
Deccan became so much the common feature that during the 
invasion of Vijayanagar by the Bahmam armies about 1400, a 
Qadi, Siraj by name, could disguise himself as a Hindu without 
any fear of recognition This mutual identification of the Hindus 
and the Muslims in their daily secular life crept even in their dress, 
and we find little to differentiate between the dress worn by Sivaji 
from the dress worn by the later Adilshahi Sultans- Naturally 
these similarities cou^ not fail to create a common vehicle of 
thought, and it is the Deccan which saw the rapid evolution of 
that beautiful language, call it Dakhni or Hmdui or Rekhtah or 
Urdu, which I am proud to call my own If Urdu means the 
evolved language written m Persian characters we find its earliest 
prose from the pen of that great saint of the Deccan, Hazrat 
Khwaja Banda Nawaz of Gulbarga as fer back as the beginning 
of the fifteenth cedtury although the earliest Deccani poetry of 
which we are ?^ware that of Shah Miranji, goes back only to this 
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end of the sixteenth centuiy Urdu was patroms^^d both by the 
Adilshahis and the Qutbshahis, and a number of the Sultans of 
Golconda, like Muhammad Qatub Shah, weie poets of note in 
that language. 

The Cradle of Medieval Chronicles. 

This bungs us to the historians of Medieval Deccan, and 
without a short account of then importance no summary of that 
period of our histoiy whould be complete It is significant that 
the Descan is the pait of India where one of the most important — if 
not $he most inportant — chronicle of Medieval India, Muhammad 
Qasim Feiishtas famous histoiy, the Gulshan-i-Ibrahimi, was 
penned, while another great work which preceded the Ferishtah, 
1 e, the Burhan-i-Ma’asir, was also wiitten down in the Deccan 
Ferishtah has diawn freely fioni a number of chi o nicies, compiled 
both in poetiy and in piose, one of the most important being 
Mulla Dawud Bidu’s Tuhfatu’s-Salatin Then we have the letteis 
of the great Bahmani wazii, Mahmud Gawan, the Riyadu’l-Insha 
which thiow a laige mass of contemporary events in great relief 
Lastly we have Shah Nawaz Khan’s Ma’asiiul-Umara, a great 
dictionaiy of the biography of noble personages, which w^as also 
compiled in the Deccan Of the chronicles relating to the Bahmani 
succession states the chief aie Basatmu’s-Salatm and Tazkiiatul- 
Muluk relating to the histoiy of Bijapur and the Tarikh-i Qutb 
Shahi which deals with Golconda, while B urban i Ma’asir deals 
with the loyal house of Ahmadnagai and Ferishtah with the 
Sultans of Bijapiu at some length As we come do n to the 
Mughal peiiod of Deccan histoiy the demai eating line between the 
north and the south is virtually effaced till the supineness of the 
north led to the autonomy of Asaf Jah I in 1724 Rioht through 
the later Medieval epoch, beginning about the middle of the 
sevententh centuiy we have the gieat Maratha sources, the 
Bhakkars, and the w^hole mass of documents collecyvely known as 
the Peshwa Daftar which form a necessai y complement to the 
chronicle m the Persian language, and it is absolutely necessary to 
correlate these documents with our chronicles if we woud have an 
objective picture of the peiiodjust before the rise oftHe AsacQahi 
Dynasty, 


Study of Deccan History 

I am afraid I have to pass on to a sad tale, the comparative 
neglect of the study of Medieval Deccan history by by modern 
scholarship. At the outset mention must be made of the yeoman 
service tp the history of Mamthas hy that trio of Poona scholars, 
Strdesai and Potdar. Rajwade has become a classical 
€olieague,x Sardesai, is happily as full of 
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eneigy today with fourscore years to his credit as he was half a 
centuiy ago Potdai, on his pait, leads a brilliant band of scholars 
and an extiemely prolific reseaich centie housed in the modest 
buildings of the Bhaiata Itihasa Samshodak Mandal at Poona 
Looking fuither east and south we are all very glad that the Madras 
Univeisity IS doing all it can to make the gloues of Vijayanagar 
shine again by the reseai ches they are undertaking today and the 
Andhra Reseai ch Society of Rajahmandry is doing very useful work 
on Estein Deccan Coming nearer home we have the almost 
ancient Archaeological Society appearing in the newly made gai b 
of the Archaeological and Historical Society, but may I say in all 
humility that this outer foim has not made the old lady much*niore 
youthful or active m essence in spite of the efforts of all concerned 
On the other hand the Archaeological Depaitment of H E, H 
the Nizams Government has pioved of a veiy gieat utility in 
unearthing and conserving a large mass of histoiical material during 
Its existence I would, however, take leave to suggest that the 
Depatment should pay a little more attention to Medieval monuments 
according to a cei tain plan Hardly any other tract of India is 
richer m Medieval historical monuments than the Deccan, and may 
I suggest that the Depaitqient should take up the exploiation of 
definite parts of the Dominions ot H E H the Nizam of Hydeiabad 
and Berai and complement its findings to the work that has been done 
in adjacent British India provinces, if only foi the reason that the 
aichaeological and histoncal dtmaiciuon between the two is at 
times practically non-existent If the Depaitment attempts that it 
would do a great service to historical scholarship m the coyniiy. 

My esteemed friend, Dn S N Sen, Director of Indian Archives 
and President of the seventh session of the Indian History Congress, 
said in his Presidential Addiess last December that the history of 
any country is based on two foundations, Archaeology and Archives. 
The mass of documents contained m our Daftar-i Diwani wa Mai 
can be equalled^ only by the ai chives of I oona and Madras m their 
utility for an objective study of the later Medieval period of our 
history We are all glad that a new vista of historical research has 
been opened up by the appointment of a permanent Advisory 
Boaid under a Royal Farman-i- Mubarak of His Exalted Highness 
the Nizam, and this Board has on hand a number of schemes which 
will go a long way to assist those engaged in research on the 
Medieval history of the Deccan* 

I would not take much of your time m re counting work on 
Medieval Deccan history by individuals in lectnt times, as very 
little of It exists As a matter of fact besides the history of Golconda 
by my fiiend and colleague, Mr Abdul Majid Siddiqi, and the lives 
ot Muhammad Qutb Shah and Mir Mu mm by anothei esteemed 
friend, the founder of Idara-i Adabiyat-i Uidu, very little has been 
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done on the later middle Ages Hakim Shamsu’llah Qadii Sahib’s 
Salatin-i Ma’bar falls just outside the limits ot the Deccan, while the 
Moulvi ‘ Abdul- Jabbar Khan’s Tazkira-i Salatin-i Dakan is at best 
an uncritical compendium of books he says he had at hand I may 
be permitted to tell the members of the Conference that my own 
book the Chronology and Culture of the Bahmanzs is now complete 
and I hope that it will be m the hands of those inteiested in the 
subject of Medieval Deccan soon As I saii from my place as the 
President of the Medieval section of the Indian History Congiess 
in December 1943, the Osmania University are doing all that is 
possible to encourage research in the history of Medieval Deccan, 
and some of the theses written by our scholars have already been 
published As is known, the Hyderabad Government are sponsor- 
ing a large histoiy of the Deccan, the second volume of which will 
deal with the Medieval period, I hope this volume will soon be 
taken up and will thus fill the lacuna which exists between the 
ancient period of Deccan history and its modern or the Asaf Jahi 
period 

I am afraid this is all that is being done at present What is 
needed, however is a much larger output of work on the history of 
the Bahmanis and each of the Succession States written from a 
purely objective point of view with as few of prejudged notions and 
subjective elements as possible I appeal to you, ladies and gentle- 
men, to do what you can to make the Medieval period — which is 
truly the formative period of our own time — a living period by 
devoting your time and attention to it 

Ladies and Gentlemen, I have done I thank you for the 
kindness and indulgence with which you have listened to me and 
hope that the deliberations of this section would fuither bring home 
to you importance of all that Medieval Deccan stands for 
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D uring the first years of its life the English setthmeiit at 
Madras saw the rapid rise to dominance of Nawab Mir Jumla 
m the Carnatic Siiianga Raja’s (acc 1642) grant of the 
site and oihei privileges of Madias to the English, confirming the 
previous giants of his suboidmates, was dated October No v'^mber 
1646 Damarla Venkatappa, had been dismissed ficm his position 
of authority at the capital, by Sriranga Raya, and he now created 
trouble by intiiguing with Golconda general and was put under 
arrest on suspicion of tieachery Ayyappa, the younger Damarla 
brothel, brought piessuie to bear on the Raya and endeavoured 
hard to secure his lelease (1643-4 The Dutch records of that 
year mention the occupation of Venkatagiii by the Golconda troops 
and also the release and reinstatement of Damarla Venkatapathi m 
his previous position Now, Sriranga sought the assistance of the 
Bijapur generals operating in the Carnatic Balaghat, by promising 
to give them 1 5 lakhs of pagodas and 24 elephants, while the 
English at Madras made their first move to get from the Raya a 
confirmation of their charters previously got from the Damarla 
brothers, The position was that Sriranga had got an initial success 
against Golconda, got round the elder Damarla and was feeling 
secure for the time being 1 The place of the Damarla chief was 
now taken by Mallai Chmna Chetty, whom the Dutch assisted with 
troops and guns subduing the forts still m possesion of the younger 
Damarla brother who was hostile to them Mallai bid fair to 


1 Vide Fori St George letter to Bantam, dated 4th Januai}, 1643 

“This country being all in broils the dd king of Kaniatic being dead, so is the Nayak 
of Armagon, whose country is all m the lands of the Moors, and who will ere loi:^ by all 
hkehhood be masters of all this country, for our Nayak, not finding the respect from the 
new king as he expected, did make prr ffer to assist tlifi Moors, but ere he owld hnng 
his tieason about, ’twas dtocovered he (was) apprehended by the king, who hath seiaea 
a great pait of his countiy, hut we believe he will be forced sudi^ly to restore it 
agam and release him, for our Nayak’s bro her and kinsmen are levying an awny for his rescue, 
( who are within half a day’s pumey of each other ), will force m htierty or rum the whde 
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become the master of the whole coast* tract, aimed at the overlord- 
ship of Madras and demanded half the profits accruing from its 
customs, in the place of the Damarla Nayak* The English 
naturally resisted Mallai’s proceedings 

In 1 644 , Golconda proceeded to pi ess steadily along the coast 
southwards, and though pushed back a little, was still thi eatening 
the country round Fort St. George 2 Within a short time, Madias 
was able to write to Surat that Mallaiand the Dutch had quart elled 
and the Raya was helping the former against the latter who were 
besieged in Pulicat with a considerable foi ce The English now 
fished«in these tioubled wateis, wanted to rum entirely the trade of 
their rivals and endeavoured to get from the Raya a confirmation 
of all then privileges Thus came about the embassy of Greenhlll 
to the Raya ^ 

The operations round Pulicat by the Dutch had begun about 
the middle of the pievious August and in January 1646 the English 
at Madias wrote that the general of the King of Golconda Mir J umla 
had advanced with a great army and was opposed by Mallai, with 
a body of 3,000 men whom he had withdrawn from the opeiations 
going on round Pulicat But when Snranga Raya was defeated 
by his own lebellious Nayaks In December 1645, Mir Jumla was 
able to take possession of Udayagin frorrT Mallai who surrendered 
It, as the English leport said, “upon composition for himself and 
all his people to go away free”. Now the forces of Bijapur and 
Golconda joined together and laid siege to Raya Vellore itself and 
defeated the Raya undei its walls. This meant that the opeiations 
against the Dutch at Pulicat ceased with the fall of Mallai from 
power Mir Jumla now oveirun all the land and easily became the 
overlord of Pulicat and San Thome (befoie October 1647) when 
the English factors repoited that he had assumed the title of Nawab 
and had begun to rule the countiy in his own name The English 
had to give him a brass gun, winch he would not# be denied of, 

‘ whether he had lent us this money or no , otherwise he would not 
have confirmed our old privileges foimerly granted us by the now 
fled Jentue King’ Mu Jumla, after thus securing the allegiance 
of the English m Madias, passed on to the siege of'^Gmgee New 
English Agent, of Madias Ivie, had to lend the Nawab Mir Jumla 
his gunner and several of his best soldiers for the blockade of San 


2 Letter of Madras to the Company, dated Sth September 1644 

“The Moors but five weeks past had advanced with then arras within three mites of Pnlicat 
and sent unto the Dutch Governor to surrender up their castle, and we did suddenly escpect 
the same, hut shortly after the Jentues ( Raya’s troops ) came down wiUi a great power, 
gave the Moots battle, routed their army and put the moots tofhght beyond Armagon, 
where they are now gathering a head again, so "he clanger that we Mve in is yet un’mown ” 
The fetng of letter to the Agent in, Wdfespatara» Arfeur ( Vellore? ) the 

S^mb^ 1645-fettejf ftom the Madras Fa^itcas |o Sujat the embassy h^d 
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Thome The English thus incurred the enmity of the Portuguese 
at the latter place, and though a peace was soon patched up, 
mutual friction continued 

Mir Jumla's campaign against Gingee was made in conjunction 
with the forces of Bijapur He allowed his Bijapur ally to take 
possession of Gmgee and Tegnapatam (later Fort St David) on 
the coast , and Snranga fled to Mysore for protection Thus Mu 
Jumlas authority ov^r the coast country round Madras became 
fully consolidated He had in his service a number of European 
gunners and cannon-founders and well appreciated the advantaj^s 
of Europ^n help* He was a person of great talents, marked by 
industry, rapid despatch of business, administrative capacity, 
qailitary genius and inborn power of leadership *’ From the first 
dunng his campaigns m the Carnatic, he strengthened himself by 
securing a number of European gunners and cannon-four ders and 
maintaining his army at a high pitch of discipline From Cumbum 
he extended the dominion of Golconda, le ^ his own powers, to 
Gandikota, Chandragiri and Tirupati His dominions in the 
Carnatic covered an area of 300 miles long and 50 miles broad 
He maintained an army of 50,000 well-mounted cavalry of his own, 
besides 4,000 hoises of his Sultanas His infantry troops numbered 
20,000, and he bad an excellent park of artillery and a large number 
of trained elephants 

Mir Jumla confirmed all the privileges that the English had 
obtained from the previous Hindu rulers when they gave him help 
against San Thome, Thus the years 1046-47 saw the English at 
Madms contmue to secure, first the Raya’s confirmation of their 
privileges and next the friendship of the Mussalman conqueror and 
a further confirmation of their rights, 

11 

Greenhili was Agent of Madras, for the fitst time from 1648 to 
1652 and later from 1655 to 1659 He carried no negoti^ions 
successfully with Muhammadans. His very first letter to the Com- 
pany mentions the confirmation by Mir Jumla of the privileges of 
the English m Madras Fiom it we learn that Madras was com- 
paratively safe under the rule of Golconda, whereas the Mussaimans 
of Bijapur who were in possession of the country lower down the 
coast m the Gingee dominion, had let loose a body of 

hooters, whose “incursions robberies and devastations bath brought 

a desolation on a great part of the country round a^ut, es^cially 
the three prime cloth-ports, Devanampatnam (later Fort St David), 
Porto Novo and Pullacheri (Pondichen) of which the l^t two are 
m a manner ruined, the other hardly pre^rvmg itself m a poor 
pondmoh with a continual pi^sence,” 
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Greenhill contrived to be on fiiendly teims with Mir Jutnla 
who even made a proposal that he would gladly subscribe to the 
stock of the Company and to shaie m its profits. The English 
sent their native agent, the Brahman Venkatapathi, to accompany 
Littleton who went on an embassy to the Nawab, who was then 
encamped at Gandikotta Greenhill wiote that the Nawab had, in 
his own right, 4,000 horses, 300 elephants, about 500 camels and 
10,000 oxen and was much m favour with the Great Mughal hm- 
self He owned ten vessels and had extensive trade lelations with 
Pegu, Arakan, Persia, Bengal, Mocha, Peiak, the Maldives and 
even Macassai He had conquered from the Raya dominions 
yielding 40 lakhs of pagodas per annum The Nawab had already 
assisted the Company with a loan and now offered a much larger 
loan of 50 to 60 thousand pagodas, and therefore, was deemed to 
entertain a real affection for the English ^ 

Greenhilfs second term of administration which lasted foui 
years was marked by the unfortunate i eduction of P'ort St. George 
to the rank a subordinate agency. It was during these years that 
Nawab Mir Jumla joined Prince Aurangzeb, the Mughal Viceroy 
of the Deccan, and cleverly ingratiated himself into the favour of 
the Emperor Shah Jahan, thus protecting himself against the anger 
of the Sultan of Golconda, whose displeasure he had incurred He 
went away from the Cai natic to the Mughal Court, leaving the 
administration of his dominion of the Poonamallee country m the 
hands of tyrannous lieutenants like Bala Rao. Mir Jumla got from 
the Mughal Emperor a confirmation of his possession of the 
Carnatic couiuiy that he had secured by his arms and continued 
his trade activities in this region right upto July 1656. His 
former master, Abdulla Kutb Shah, had indeed tried to win back 
the friendship of his overgrown ministers , but the latter definitely 
went over to the Mughal side when his family was imprisoned by 
the Sultan in Golconda on account of the haughty behaviour of his 
son When the Kutb Shah tried to establish his own authority 
over Mir Jumla’s acquisition m the Carnatic, Shalf Jahan decided 
that they should be deemed as Mir Jumla's personal jaghir and as 
heldMirectly from the Mughal Eemperor and curtly ordeied the 
recall of all Golconda officers from that piovmce 

Taking advantage of this situation, Sriranga Raya tried* to 
recover possession of this region , and his father-in-law even made 


4 Venkata’s son Viraiaghava Brahmany rose to considerable importance m the next generation 

m the English agent at the Gokconda court 

5 We learn from Mr J N Sarkar ( vtde tiie J B R S VoL XXX Part I, pp. 84 et seq, that 

the term Mir Jumb was the designation of the holder of a post and not a personal mine 
Mir Tomb ( Amir-i-Jumb ) imphes Hhe chief collections’ and stnoly bs office was that 
sf a nnance minister, bat extended to the command of exmdition and the pohce fancuons 
c^ke^mig bw and'nrder in the state. The bmoos Mir Jumk was amxanted to bs post in 
1634 
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d raid on Peri) apala) am in the neighbourhood ol Madras Konen 
Chetty had contrived to enter the service of the Ray and become 
his general, and soon the country roundabout Poonamallee was 
brought, foi the time being, back under Hindu rule, but Konen 
Chetty quickly betrayed his new mastei and made oveitures to 
Tupaki Kiishnappa of Gingee who was the lieutenant of Jumla 
and who contiived to inflict a defeat upon Snranga in September 
1657 This bi ought about the siege of Madras on behalf of Mir 
Jumla, the first of its kind 


III 

Mu Jumla had left the Carnatic countiy in charge of an agent 
of his, who tried to piactise oppiessions to^^alds the English* He 
had his headquarteis at Poonallee Troubles aiose on a serious 
scale when Gieenhill seized a junk belonging to the Nawab when 
It was riding off San 'I home, in retaliation foi the action of the 
Nawab’s agent m stopping giain and goods liom coming as usual 
into Madras, in raising the sunkam clues and in not aWow mg the 
English to buy any iice or paddy at all m the count! y besides 
subjecting them to many other indignities for which they could 
obtain no rediess 

The English also helped, in some little measuie, the practically 
aispossessed Snranga Raya m his desparate attempts to legain 
possession of some part of his foimer kingdom , and they gave some 
help to Konen Chetty who had now taken service under the Raya 
and was at the head of his partisians and soldiers Madras itself 
was frequently sujected to threats of actual attack by Mir J umiaks 
troops and by the Raya s partisans, the rival parties in the sti uggle 
Konen Chetty was, on one occasion, beaten by the Muhammadan 
troops , and he fled to Foi t St George for protection, being followed 
close at his heels by the victois, who entered the Indian town, buint 
some thatched houses and plundered others. Thereupon, a large 
number of tjie Indian inhabitants abandoned the settlement. 
Konen Chetty s soldiers had sought protection in the Fort itself 
and the Nawab s men who dared not direct an attack on it had to 
retreat with a loss of thirty in an engagement ** about a mile off on 
the further side of the river by the toddy trees of Vepery’’ 
(January 1657) 

Nor was Madias to suffer alone in this miserable position. 
The Dutch at Puhcat were not altogether secure in spite of their 
strength. The Raya’s troops were able to maintain parity, for 
some months, with the Nawab’s men Konen Chetty finally gave 
himself up into the hands of the Muhammadans. This treacherous 
act of his rendeied him liable to the suspicion of having purposely 
betrayed his master, and of having been suborned to do so by 
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Tupaki Knshnappa Nayak oi Gingee, who acted as the general of 
Mir Jumla's troops. The English Agent feared that Koneri Chetty 
might have even planned to surrender Fort St, George into the 
hands of the enemy, if he should have betn admitted into it with 
his men, as he very importunately insisted ^ 

1 bus the attack on Madras m 1656-57 formed the first for- 
midable danger that threatened the settlement. It gave an incentive 
to the development of the fortifications It resulted in the comple- 
tion of the wall enclosing the Outer Fort i £ tht‘ walled Inner 
Citadel and the European quarter aiound it, both ol which consti- 
tuted the White Town Sexm after this a revolution took place m 
the fortunes of Mir Jumla, as his master, Prince Aurangzeb, now 
trium'phed in che civil war of succession Mir Jumla became the 
viceroy of Bengal on the accession of Aurangzeb , and thus his 
interest in his Carnatic dominion cea<‘ed. The Golconda Sultan 
was quietly able to resume swav over the neighbourhood of 
Madras (1658) 

Mir Jumla gave trouble to the English and a narrative was 
prepared by Chamber entitled “ A Relation of several passages since 
the Founding of the Town of Madrassapatam ” It was drawn up 
before 1662 and is valuable as furnishing an account of the siege 
of Madras in Greenhills time ^ 


IV 

We find from the Council’s Minute of November 28, 1661, 
that the privileges enjoyed by Madras at the time were not any- 
thing more than what had been secured at the first building of the 

S. ** As for Cooarcittee hee rendered himselfe op to the Moores as a prisoner but was received m 
^te hjf the Cbmandeis with more than Aocostomed honour m such case& which, considered 
wtth hs Alliance and neere reiaticai to Topa Kistnapa ( called by Ma^m Tnpactaeaapan- 
),'the Nabob*s Generali, together with other Circumstances and trfjservatioiis in Ips 
Pjesent Deport, and contmu^ respect for ditto Kistnapa, are suSkient to gw^md the 
of his betraying tw As per chance hee would Imve done 

Sort, under pretence of drfewJmg it against the Enemy, had wee let him m with 2 or 
300 men as bee verv importunatdy ^red, and threatened to kill all his women should 
wee deny a. But it pleiicd God to direct us belter than to trust him with such a powei 
^twemi^toosoone have repented.’* (H GreenhiU T. CbaiWi~OC No 2610, 
28th January 1656-7). 

paraaije from the Report would throw light on the dispute and its sequel 
Afterwara Sidelee ( Sayyid Ah } sent us word that the Nabob had conferred all the 
aatirs cf these partes np;^ Tup^e Knshnapa, wherefor would that we should wnte noe 
niofe to him, he havmg wntlen many lying Storeys to Tupake Knshnapa whereby we 
were b^qged e^t monetbs. In tyme of which siege be sent to us wo d that the Nabobs 
Joonkes wwe to prto Sea, wh^for he desired our passe To whom we Returned 
Answere tmt iravmg besieged us, and n<H makeing satisfaction for what taken from us, 
According to promise, what Reason had we to gi\e anv passe for his 
Jounkas. After the denyall wkered, they making the siege stronger davlie fighting with 
dnvemg away onr Oattell and abuseing our people they mett, putting fines uppon them, 
where by Accrewd great Damage to the tow ne 

* throi^'^ not Vending of their Commodityes which were usually vended m this 
To«^ tr» Annuall Rent of the Countrey ot Punnamelle Could not be Raised, which 
Iwoe and Japa Nague heanng of, sent order to BaJlaraw to make peace with is 
^ymg that It was not prc^toble to them to warr with Merchants, and 
SUk?* Came he rti)^ decide the differences , till which tyme desired there 

® J^**®*^P Concludad between ns, Whwh accordingly was agreed upon 
(faes. RJsa Mva, Or, 166II-6l> 
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fort and town which ib that you have such a circuit belonging to 
the town of Madraspatam, and tlie inhabitants to be counted as 
your subjects, and the justice to be executed by you, only one 
half of the customs to be paid to the Diwan, which is meant the 
King Viceroy or chief Governor of the country 

Bdla Rao, the governor for the Muasalmans of the neighbour- 
ing countiy, caused a great amount of injury to the settlement 
His agent who was empowered to collect the Nawab*s share of the 
customs, encourapd factions among the officials of the Indian town, 
like those referred to above, hindered the Company s Merchants in 
their work of providing cloth for expoit and forced the townsmen 
to buy paddy at 25% above the bazaar price, stopping all other 
paddy, except his own, coming into the town and “ demanding 
customs that was never heard of before/’ 

Mir Sayyid Ah w^as appointed to be in charge of the Poona- 
mallee country in succession to Bala Rao , and the English hoped 
to get some relief from him. They had taken possession of one oi 
the Nawab's junks and were now asked to give it back For as 
long a period as eight months was Madras subjected to blockade 
by Tupaki Knshnappa Nayak and Bala Rao under the orders of 
Sayyid Ah , and at the last the troubles ceased, but only foi the 
time being, when in 1658, Agent Greenhill and Knshnappa Nayak 
made an agreement that Madras should pay the Nawab’s Diwan 
annually 380 pagodas for the Nawab s dues of half the customs of 
the town. 

In 1659 the Golconda troops left the neighbourhood of Madras 
as soon as they thought that the Hindu rising had been effectively 
suppressed Two years later, they again appeared m the neigh- 
ourhood, because Shahji, the Bijapur governor of the M}sore 
country and the Lower Carnatic coast, had then attacked and taken 
possession of P#rto Novo , and they now intended to attack San 
Thome, lest it should fall into the hands of the designing Dutch 
The Golconda general, Raza Kuli afteiw'ards known as Nawab 
Neknam Khan, laid siege to San Thome early in 1662 and starved 
It into surrender in Maa ot that year Many of rich merchants of 
the Ponuguese colony thereupon migrated to Madras and crowded 
the settlement The English Fort itself was much threatened , and 
Chamber wrote that they would defend themselves by sea rather 
than lose their trade and pnvileges. 

In 1663 the English got into trouble with Nawab Neknam 
Khan (called also General Riza Kuli)^ over the dues from Madras, 


S He was a servant of Sbali Abbes of Persia and came oves to OolpotidBi wbm be •ms 
entextuned by Abdulla Kutb Sbab. 
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Naturally, the Nawab s demands were pitched very high , and he 
threatened to blockade Madras with an army of 40,000 men 
quartered m its neighbourhood He demanded that a Muhammadan 
captain should be admitted into the town and be permitted to erect 
a warehouse for facilitating the collection oi customs by his officers 
\Vintf‘r enlarged the Inner Citadel m the Fort, strengthened the 
gariison and provided for the forming of a chapel within the Castle 
wherin puiilie service might be regularly held 

Nawab Neknam Khan continued to have diffeiences with the 
M id^^as admmisti alien and claimed that he had the right to receive 
not onl} half the customs, but the whole of the pioceeds and that 
he w<uild appoint an havildar m Madras to check the receipts. 
The Nawab long persited m his demands, Foxcroft steadily 
lesisted them, and the relations between them became strained 
rht Nawab, who is described b) Martin, as then being the chief 
niinistei of Golconda, added to the San Thome fortifications as a 
ineasuK oi fuihei coercion In 1670 Neknam Khan's deputy 
imposed a stiicl blockade on Madras which lasted foi a month 
About the beginning of 1672 Nawab Neknam Khan died Troubles 
arose with the French capture of San Thome, and these brought 
on Madras a groat change 


Tne Fiench occupation of San Thome began or rather 
interjected itself into Madras relations with Golconda The foun- 
dation of Madras was laid at a period of declining prosperity foi 
San Thome. It was sub|ected to the buffetmgs of enemies, 
threatened by the Dutch and attacked by Golconda; and at last it 
fell into hands of the latter power m May 1662 It remained undez 
Mussalman control till 1672, when it was taken possession of by 
the French who were able to hold it only for a time. The French 
occupation lesulted, however, m a consideiable extension of the 
fortifications of the place, particularly on the westein or land side, 
where it was m danger of attack from the Mussalmans 

The Trench occupation of San Thome lasted only but two 
years which constituted, in reality, one prolonged period of block- 
ade and attack of the town by the combined armies of the Sultan 
of Golconda and of the Dutch. It was finallv staived into surren- 
der in August 1674 after the siege had lasted neaily tw^o years 
The French had to stand two sieges In the first siege they 
fortified the Sri Kapaliswarar Temple of Mylapoxe (adjacent to 
San Thome on the west) as their western outpost and also the 
Triplicane Temple to the north and forced his besieg,ers to retire 
The second siege was, however, moie formidable The Dutch 
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haxl the honour of reducing the Fort^ but the Muhamadans actually 
took possession of it The English Governor, Langhorne, made 
a strong representation to the Muhamadans of Golconda that the 
fortifications of San Thome should be completely demolished, 
mrticularly as he was afraid that the French might lecover the 
Fort by paying a consideiation to the Sultan or by a sudden 
attack. One consequence of the French surrender of San Thome 
was the withdrawal of Martin, one of the French captains, with a 
small body of Frenchmen, to Pondichery lower down the coast, 
where he founded the famous French settlement. The site of 
Pondicherry had already been granted to the French by the Bija- 
pur Sultan to whom it belonged and now Martin began to plan 
its fortification 

Governor Langhorne (1672-78) was afraid that if the fortifica- 
tions of San Thome were not immediately pulled down, the French 
would come and take it again and that if the king of Golconda 
should allow the Dutch keep the place, they might be obliged to 
restore it to the Fiench by any agreement that they might enter 
into. The best thing, in the view of the English Governor, was 
for the Dutch to lend engineers and other artificers to the Sultan 
of Golconda and to help m blowing up the walls with gun powder 
In fact, in December 1674, the Musslman governoi of the place 
proposed to restore it to the French in return for a consideration 
of a lakh of pagodas. But the Dutch had gamed over Madanna 
Pant, the then all-powerful Brahman minister of Golconda, and 
nipped the scheme m the bud. Governor Langhorne was very 
suspicious of the French designs and was warmly supported by 
the Dutch in his insistence that the Golconda authorities should 
demolish the fortifications At first, orders were issued from Gol- 
conda foi the destruction both of the fortifications and also of the 
principal churches and other buildings of the place But the 
Muslim governor of the town protested against the demolition of 
tile buildings and therefore contrived to save them fiom the pick-axe 
The fortifications were pulled down with the assistance of the 
Dutch and the English who supplied engineers and overseers and 
also new gun-powder {1675), but the English Governor desisted 
from taking an open and active part in the work of destruction, for 
fear of em&oilmg the English Company with the French and the 
Portuguese, both of whom had put forth their claims to the town 
with great persistence The dismantled town of San Thome was 
quickly re-occupied by a number of Portuguese settlers who wanted 
to rebuild the walls, and hence m 1697 me town was totally dis* 
mantled. It finally came under British occupation in 1749. 

The most important event in Governor Langhorne’s rule was 
the acquisition of a cowle confirmed by his seal, early m 1672 

9 Dated 23rd Febmarj 1672 by Hie Excellency tbe N^bob Tetfevsro* C^wne It xwb conlhTned 
by IjBR siicces»5r %vyid Mnsa 
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tirom Ndwab Neknam Khan for Madras The cowle promised 
that the town of Madras **shall remain wholly rented for ever under 
the English so long that the Sun and the Moon endureth and so 
they shall perpetually enjoy it”, it also empowered the English to 
get the command, government and justice of the said tcfWn, In 
this cowle Madraspatam and Chennapatnam are detailed in 
their exact area, the former as covering the limits of the 
pre-Bnush town or village of that name and perhaps including 
the whole of the land originally granted by the Damarla brothers, 
and the latter, Chennapatnam, being the specific name given to 
the new Fort and town which the English erected withm those 
limits, but south of the original village We learn that Narimedu 
(j. €. Jagkal Mound) was the ground adjacent to Chennapatnam 
on the west side, having been acquired m Raja Snranga 
Raya's grant of 1645 The annual payment of 1,200 pagodas 
was known as the Town Rent. It was paid regularly till about: 
1 750 when It was remitted by Nawab Muhammad All 

The village of Tnplicane which was the seat of an ancient 
Vishnu Shrine dating back to Pallava times, was not included in 
any of the grants upto-date It was handed over to the English 
only a little later by Musa Khan, the successor of Nawab Neknam 
Khan, as the agent of the Sultan of Golconda. The English now 
got the village for an annual rental of fifty pagodas, though they 
had been in occupation of the place perhaps from about 1658, the 
particular date being unascertained 

In the second siege ul San Thome, the Dutch made Tnplicane 
the base of their operations while the French claimed several villages 
round about Madras, like Kodambakam, Egmore, Tnplicane, 
Chepauk, Pudupakam and Membalam, all being claimed as having 
been formerly dependent on San Thome The English urged that 
the French claims should be opposed and maintained that Tnplicane 
had been in their hands, while the village of Egmore was held by 
their own chief merchant Kasi Viranna, alias, Hasan Khan, It 
was only in 1676, that the Sultan of Golconda issued a farman^^ 
confirming the cowle of 1672 of Nawab Neknam Khan and 
specifically recognising the English claim to Tnplicane. 

VI 

In 1677, the governor (Langhorne) got a letter from Nawb 
Muhammad Ibrahim Khan on behalf of the Golconda Sultan, 
confirming the Enghsh privileges already granted and adding the 
nght to build ships any-where on the sea coast. Gradually 
Golconda^s autbonty began to weaken, and Poddili Lingappa, who 
became the local faujdar, acted very much as he liked. 
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Governoi Master had applied for the giant ol additional 
lerntory to the Sultan when the latter contemplated a visit to 
Masulipatam m 1678 The grant of the concessions desired by 
Master {vide, P,C Vol. II 3rcl June 1678) could not be secured, 
but Madanan intimated to the Madras agent at Golconda that if 
he should receive a present of 3,000 pagodas he would then talk 
concerning the renting of San 1 heme, and Egmore and obtain the 
King’s leave to let the same at farm. The sum was paid, negoti- 
ations were started, but they fell through and the Madras limits 
remained the same as before. During the progress of the negoti- 
ations Lingappa stopped the import of gram into Madras, and later 
prohibited all paddy coming into the settlement except through 
Poonamallee and had to be answered with a punitive expedition. 

Podili Lingappa, the Nawab's governoi ot the coast country, 
proved a veiy troublesome man He resided at Conjeevaram and 
governed the Poonamallee distnct through kinsman of his 
Lingappa had been intriguing with Kasi Viranna that he would be 
prepared, m consideration of a loan to be given to him, to further 
the affairs of the English of Madras at the Sultan’s court Master 
was at first indifferent to this offer and declared that the English 
recognised no other authority than that of the Sultan himself and 
that of his immediate representative, Nawab Ibrahim Khan 
Lingappa was very ciafty and even intrigued with the English 
vakil, Viraraghavayya, the son of Venkatapathi, the Brahman, and 
who had succeeded to his father’s office in 1675 The vakil 
was dismissed by Master for showing undue friendliness with 
Lingappa, but afterwards lestored Lingappa wanted to withdraw 
all the coiners and shroffs from Madias and endeavouied to stop 
the coining of pagodas in the mint at the Fort. In 1682, he was 
exalted in his official rank^i and entrusted with all the authority 
over the country that Nawab Neknam Khan bad previously 
governed. Kasi Viranna had died m 1680, and Lingappa now 
treed from his intercessions, naturally tried to riase his demands on 
the English. 

Gyfford endeavoured to make peace w^ith Lingappa and to get 
a new cowle from the Sultan of Golconda Lingappa demanded a 
very high payment for himself and gave his protection to the inter- 
lopers. He received the very large amount of 7,000 pagodas, on 
condition that tne interlopers should no longer be protect^ by him 


il *Our Brameny Egyb Vaaia^viah*, wniing jn May from Gdoonda, announced that, ‘Etameny 
Accana ordered Bramme Lyngapa to take upon him the Government from Kisoa met as 
far as all the Camalica country as Nabob Yecknam Cawn had formerly, and made him the 
Chiefe person of all those counticys Wherelor it is very necessary to keepe a fitt petsm of 
the Company to be by Podula Lyngapa ’ The succession ctf Ka^bs df the Gaums: after 
Neknam Khan appears to have been, Musa Khan 1672, Number Khan 167 i, *M igkim«.* 
1675, Muhammad Ibralum 1677, Poddala Lmgs^pa 1682. (The Agenttfs letter to St. 
Cepre, dhited 17th May 16$2*) 
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and that he should secure a new cowle irom Golconda which con- 
tinued the rent of Madras at 1,200 pagodas per annum 

President Yale had plent} oi tiouble with the Mughals who 
swallowed up Byapur and Golconda and consequently became 
masteis of their acquisitions m South India Towards the end of 
1687 Mughal authority was firmly established over the districts of 
Chingleput. Poonamallee and Conjeevaram In October 1687, news 
reached Fort St George that Golconda had fallen into the hands 
of Aurangzeb alter a protracted siege , and a few days later, the 
forces of the Mughals liad appealed at Conjeevaram and taken 
possession ol Poonamallee and Path Khan was appomted Subadar 
of the countij and the governor of Chingleput. In November, 
news was received that Muhammad Ibrahim now called Mahabat 
Khan was incharge of Golconda and that the Biahmms, Sanganna, 
Narappa and Madananda Pantulu were confirmed in thete former 
gov ernment of Conjeevaram. 



A Note on the Cultural Background of Political 
Struggles in mediaeval Deccan 

c\ 


Prof S R SHARMA, ma F? Ktri ssoN CoLi , Poona 

I NDIAN History is being re-made as well as re written le-made 
in the sense of reconstructing our national life, and re- written 
literally along modem lines The latter is an impoitant aspect 
of the former which is a comple\ process Since life is continuous, 
It must grow out of histoiical roots Whatevei be the ramification 
of the branches thev must continue to be fed w ith the ancient sap 
Our culture IS that sap — it is the \ei\ \er} life-blood which has 
shaped oui destiny. It is in this \ital sense that I piopose to deal 
with the cultuial backgiound of oui political life at one important 
stage in our historx Though the value of cultuial history is 
mcieasingly appreciated it is yet to find lecognition as a vital 
element in the making of oiu history In the present stage of 
Indian Histuography a chapter of a siimmaiy charactci, descriptive 
of literature and art, is deemed sufficient to make good the deffi- 
uencies of old style histones If I might indulge in a bit of orthodox 
analogy Culture follows m such history books, like the old- 
fashioned Indian wife, even wheie she is not muffled m a Burqa, 
still detached from the husband and at a respectful distance behind 
him But It IS not to be ignoied that behind the veil of social 
convention they shaie a common life and if anything, the better 
half — not infrequently the dominating partner In other words, it 
IS culture that shapes political activity with its military concomitants 
Kings, courts and battles are the outer manifestations of a people s 
cultural life — which is their leal life 

In the compass of this shoit papei I shall illustiate the thesis 
with a few glimpses of Deccan histoiy^ m mediaeval times 

By the Deccan I mean hear the central part of India, enclosed 
between the two seas with the Narmada and the Mahanadi in the 
North and the Krishna in the South This table-land (geologically 
the oldest and stablest part of our country), with its marginal coastal 
fringes, has played a part in our cultural history also unequalled by 
any other part of India By mediaeval I mean, from the death of 
Harsha to the death of Aurangzeb This millennium might appear 
to you to be too wide a span for my specific concrete treatment, 
but I shall pick out from it only a few typical facts 
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The lir&t outbtandmg iact ib the defence of the Deccan by 
Fulekesi II against the northern incursion by Harsha. It was a 
vindication of the strong individuality of the Deccan which is itself 
the composite product of several forces m history Ethnically it 
was not either purely or largely Dravidian like the South or Aryan 
like theJNorth It was a synthesis of the more robust elements in both 
which had survived the impact of the Aryan and the Dravidian m 
the Deccan Even the Scythian and other central Asiatic elements 
had flowed into this matrix to form an adamantine amalgarn , and if 
the exotic ongm of some of the Konkan people (like the Chitpavans 
and Navayats) is to be admitted, many more elements have found 
their glace m this composition I'he bedrock of the aboriginal 
natives like the Kolis and Bedars (wrongly called Berads) has not 
played an inconspicuous role. In the time of Pulakesi the amalgam, 
as we now see it, may not have been completed, but its mam 
character had been detei mined. It was to become stronger as 
centuries rolled on and other invaders came Whatever the local 
variations in the different parts of the Deccan, the Deccanee, m 
the composite and comprehensive sense, has shown certain ‘nationar 
traits of an unmistakeable character through out his history. 
Among these his toughness of fibre and spirit of independence are 
not the least Though these physical and moral qualities have 
made him somewhat too individualistic, and defiantly rebellious at 
limes, they have also made for his keen sense of self-iespect and 
robust patriotism These were the qualities which evoked the 
admiration of the chmese Huen Tsiang 

There was nothing radically difteient between the eclectic faith 
of Harsha and the tolerant Hinduism of Pulakesi and their subjects 
— -culturally speaking But geography, language and local tiadi- 
uons had marked out the Deccan as a cultural bloc to stand up for 
Its seperate independent existence, apart from the Trans- Vmdhyan 
as well as the southern Dravidian, To this bloc belonged the 
Chalukya, Rashtrakuta, and Yadava kingdoms before the later 
cry^llisation Marhtha, Kannada and Telugu peoples*arose, Prior 
to the emergence of these latter provincial patriotisms — standing 
apart from the Northern Hindusthani as well as the southern 
Tamilian. The felse values attached to Dynastic heioes, by histo- 
rians totally Ignoring the people and then culture, have been the 
source of preposterous claims in terms of modem provincial distinc- 
tions. Where the people were as yet undifferentiated and the rulers 
made no differentiation on the ground of sections of their subjects 
being either Marathas, Andhras or Kannadigas, it is both unhisto- 
rical and ridiculous for modern historians to speak of a Maratha 
Empire or KarnaUk Empire or Telugu Empire, during the early 
Mediaeval period The accident of the founder (often mythical 
a^o^lcr) of a ruling family having come from an Andhra or 
Kamatafc village (not fully identified) is made the basis of the 



ancient glories of Andhra or Karnatak The rulers themselves, it 
IS admitted, never tried to impose any sectbnalisea culture upon 
.then subjects, their civil and military officers as well as personnel 
were drawn from all classes of their people, and they patronised the 
arts and literature and even worship according to dissenting creeds 
like the Jama Under these circumstonces it is misleading, if not 
wrong, to speak in terms of modern distinctions It is proper to 
speak of a Telugu, Kannada, or Tulu Empire Huen Tsiangs 
description, it is interesting to npte, has been apprupiiated by the 
Kannadigas as well as Marathas — as if it applied to themselves 
exclusively in the modern provincial sense One wonders what use 
provincial historians would have made of it, if the Chinese pjlgnm 
had blamed instead of praising the Chalukyans. The point I wish 
to emphasise is that, during the earlier or Hindu peiiod of Mediaeval 
Deccan history, there was a cultural hamogeneity m the Deccan 
which IS not to be forgotten or ignored Its liteiarj, artistic 
architectural and other cultural hentage is the common legacy of 
the Deccan to India In Ellora we have an object lesson in the 
juxtaposition of the Buddhist, Jama and Brahmanical excavations 
There is niether Maratha, Kannada nor Andhia there— all is 
Deccanee We have in both moments something to be proud of 
as in the other relics of Ajanta, Amraoti, Nasik, Etc 

But there was another and a weaker side m our mediaeval 
Deccan culture That was m the sectarianism and sacerdotalism 
which wrere rampant on the eve of the Muslim conquest. Dunng 
the creative period of the Hindu culture the Deccan was strong and 
politically independent. The Deccan that withstood Harsha might 
have also defended, itself against Alauddm Khilji. There was 
nothing inherently wrong m Hindu culture that made the Deccan 
vulnerable m the face of Islam Its resurgence under Vijayanagar 
and the Marathas demonstrated its potential vigour What rendered 
the Deccan indifensible under the last of the Yadavas was the state 
and character of its culture then There were Kings, ministers, 
generals and armies just as they were under the Chalukyas and the 
Rashtrakutas. But the cultural perversions which described in my 
‘Maratha History' (just published) deprived the state of its vitality 
to resist. Hindu Deccan had to pay for this dearly by generations 
of suffering and misery. Without a strong cultural revival galva- 
nised by continwus suffering th^e could be no political 
In short, the way to Raigad lay through Pandharpur Maratha 
Svaraj was the outer shell created by Makaraskira’-Dkarma for its 
own preservation. The cultural movement was the cause , and the 
political organisation its effect Once it was born, it tried to 
maintain the integgrity of the Deccan* ‘ Deccan for the Deccaneep* 
was Shivajis rallying cry 
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io tuiu lu ihc Mublim sidt of tlit: situation ihu newly lounded 
Bahmani Kingdom as well demonstrated the effects of the Deccanee 
tradition Like the Hindu Pulakesi and Shivaji, the Sultans of the 
Deccan held out for the independence of the Deccan against the 
imperialist aggitssoi of the North It was not merel) a war against 
political aggression, but also a light for existence on the part of the 
Deccanee Muslim community which had come into existence under 
conditions different from those of Northern India This is too 
large a theme to be elaborated here, ^nd I must summarily indicate 
It by a few allusions Society and culture even among the Muslims 
of the Deccan were not identical with those of the North Apart 
from their Shia Cl eed, they were marked by several other distinc- 
tions^ The supply of original Muslims being less peienmal, those 
who c^me to stay in the Deccan peimanently were isolated from 
the outer Muslim woild Hence they became more dependent 
upon and weie more largely influenced by local conditions and 
people The} evolved a modus vicendi which soon differentiated 
them fiom foreign Muslims The faction fights betw^een the foreign 
Muslims and the Deccanee Muslims which daiken the pages of 
their history and underiiime the Deccanee Muslim Kingdoms 
ultimately, were not merely political phenomena 1 he fight against 
the Mughals without and the fight against the foreigners within 
were but facts of the same Kulhr-Campf Deccanee Muslim 
culture has given us Deccanee architecture as well as solid contri- 
butions to Urdu literature 

The assistance that Ahmednagai, Bijapur and Golconda 
Sultans largely got from Hindus like Shahji, Shivaji and Sambhaji 
— so far as the war against the Mughals was concerned — indicated 
(whatever their internal enmity) that foreign aggression into the 
Deccan was to be averted or lesisted In this attitude the Muslim 
Chand Bibi and Malik Amber as well as the Maratha leaders were 
of one mmd. Exceptions to this rule were of a temperory charactei 
due to passing military exigencies Shivaji s considered policy was 
to support the Deccanee Muslims against the foreign Muslims, even 
though his ultimate object might have been to overthrow the poli- 
tical domination of the Deccan even by the Deccanee Muslims. 

This brings us face to face with another ticklish part of oui 
enquiry, — viz , the Hindu-Muslim relations. The scientific historian 
cannot and must not shirk it Provincialism and communalism are 
the Scylla and the Charybdis of the modern Indian historian. 
Having commented upon the former, I must not run away from the 
latter Like the desire (conscious or otherwise) to glorify one*s 
province, a rational sensitiveness towards one’s religion has tended 
to vitiate history wntmg We must look history squarely m the 
fetce, thougli It may be pox marked Only by recognising a disease 
can we overcome it History need not repeat itself with all its errors. 
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Histoiy has its warnings no less than its inspirations In ordei to 
avoid the pitfalls we must locate the pits : as well m the writing of 
history as m the making of new history To ignore or overlook 
this is to reduce history to propaganda 

Religion IS the foundation of culture. In mediaeval tunes the 
two were inseparable. Hence it is no wonder that it powerfully 
influenced the conduct of men and societies. It is the task of the 
histoiian to see how exactly and m what sphere of activity and to 
what extent religion and culture affected individual and political 
relauons^ on the other- The wars and faction of medieval Deccan 
need to be re-exammed from this angle 

In Hindu times, no doubt, religion did not wear a political 
complexion. It was essentially a matter of individual faith, and 
social m the sense of caste whi^h determined the food one could 
eat, with whom he could eat it, whom one could marry , and where 
one could worship. Political fights were dynastic, where they were 
not due to purely personal ambitions. The only instance of faction- 
fight of a religious character that I know of, before the advent of 
the Muslims, was between the Lingayats and the Jamas. The 
decline of the latter was due, in no small degree, to the nse of the 
militant Vira-saiva sect The conversion of the Jania-basadi of 
Aihole (Bijapur Dist.) into Saiva temple is a standing monument 
of religious fanaticism in the pre-Muslim period (Vide my ** Jamism 
and Karnatak Culture ”) On the eve of Alauddin Khiljfs invasion 
of the Deccan sectananism was again rampant m the Deccan — 
particularly on account of sharp differences between the Mahanu- 
bhavas and the Sanatanis Allegations by the one against the 
other of having invited the Muslims are not proved but need to be 
investigated. Likewise the palace revolutions at Devagin prior to 
the accession of Ramadeva Rao need to be looked into from the 
point of view of sectarian antagonisms. But, barring a few 
sporadic symptoms of this character, religion hardly influenced 

S Jitical happenings in mediaeval Deccan m the Hindu period 
owever, as I have hinted at before, cultural disruption, in the 
shape of the multiplicity of conflicting sects , and cultural perver- 
sities, in the shape of sacerdotal fabncation of innumerable 
ceremonials and ntes, — along with the lack ofgnt and leadership on 
the part of Ramadeva Rao, paved the way to the Islamic conquest 
of the Deccan. The Yadavas were therefore, m this sense, a 
source not of inspiration but warning to later times, Ym^vz is 
therefore an ominous word m more than one sense 

The constructive and political significance of the cultural 
reactions that ensued from the Islamic conquest of the Deccan have 
been discussed by me m my new Maraika Htstory, The resurgence 
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had tiQ doubt a vary strong religious side , but it as not less 
cultural in the wider sense giving rise to political organisation and 
military conflict, 

Islam had entered Northern India as a militant and conquering 
faith , Its character in the Deccan remained essentially the same 
Under local conditions and exigencies that faith undoubtedly under- 
went important modifications Its truculence, if not also its vigoui', 
were tamed or toned down in couise of time, but not until it had 
given nse to equally vigorous if not equally truculent reactions 
Ultimately a workable modus vivendi was found socially speaking 
As a community or as an important element in Deccanee societv 
the Muslims had come to stay They had been tolerated as well 
as actively patronised by the Rashtrakutas during the period of 
peaceful penetration by Muslims who came into the Deccan as 
tiavellers, traders or even as missionaries. But when they became 
successful conquerors some of the Muslim rulers did act fanatically 
apart from acts of war Modern histotiatis should not gloss over 
these It is not necessary to do so On the other hand their 
recognition has a wholesome moral for us which constitutes one of 
the salutory influences of history reading There have been good 
kings as well as bad among all peoples. If there was a Humayun 
among the Bahmams he was as much a hateful tyrant to the 
Muslims as he was to the Hindus The invasion of Deva Raya I 
of Vijayanagar was as much d«"structive to the Muslims of the 
Deccan as the Muslim incursions into Vijayanagar were to Hindus 
But it IS important to remember the distinction between religious 
wars and political wars. To cite European illustrations the Thirty 
Years* War was a religious war, the wars between Catholic France 
and Protestant Germany thereafter were political wars Once the 
Muslim Kingdoms of the Deccan had come to staj as permanent 
political entities in the South their wars ceased to be religious wars 
Destruction was wrought on terntories by all invaders, Hindu ^ 
well as Muslim without singling out follower of particular feitlbs 
These were mercenary troops of both religion engaged by th<* 
belligerents The victors were political adventurers not religious 
crusaders, the victims were the helpless masses among whom were 
Hindus and Muslims alike 

This bnngs me to the last point that I want to stress, Viz , the 
Economic aspect It is an anachronism to read modern economic 
motives into mediaeval Deccan history as one recent writer has 
attempted to do I refer to Mr. Lalji Pendse*s book on Shivaji 
f# The class-struggle ibeory is to too controversia! to be 
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lightly touched upon But the economic condition oi a people, 
especially trom the point of view of the distribution of wealth or the 
good things of life, is too important as a basis of culture to be 
Ignored oi lightly dismissed Its direct beaiing on the political and 
mihtaiy struggles in mediaeval Deccan ought to be carefully and 
closely studied without being obsessed with doctnnal theones" 

In short my plea is for a total view of Histoiy uninfluenced 
by Provincialism or even Economic materialism 



Narahari Tiitha and Kalinga Country 

BV 

R SLBBA RAO, m \ , lt., 

Histor\ Lecturer, Govt Arts Collegi! a\i) 
Vice-President, A H R Society, Rajahmux\dr\ 

S E\ ERAL stone inscriptions itlatmp to this gteat leligious 
teacher, discoveied in the Sietkurmam and Simhachalam 
Temples and noticed in the Annual Reports of the Madias 
Ep Dept, were recently published in the South Indian Insci 
Vol V and VI From these, we learn that Narahari Tutha was 
the disciple of Ananda Tntha and that he lived Irom A D 1264 to 
1293 in Kalmgadesa firstly as a leligious teacher m Bhamdeva’s 
reign (1264-78) and second) as the governoi to the great Kalinga 
Emperor Narasiniha II (1278-1 30s) 

Sii Kurniam Temple Insci No 1233 dated S’n93 01 A D 
1271 records the fact that Bhanudeva’s minister gianted the village 
of Khoma or Korni in Ganjam Dt for the welfare of the King and 
for offerings to God by ordfr of the Kings protege, the sage Klara- 
han Tirtha, to fifteen Vaishnava Brahmin Nayakas. Some of them 
were holding offices like Sthapati (Head of the Temples), Upadhaya 
(Teacher), Puranapati (Reciter of Puranas), Sasanadhikan (Keeper 
of royal lecords), and Senadhiswara (Head of the aimy) The sage 
himself presented into the treasury of God the village of Kudupn. 
The same Temple Insci Nos, 1251 and 1252 dated S’ii86or 
A D 1264, the last year of Narasimha Is reign and the first of 
Vira Bhanus record the gift of 3 Madas or Nisnkas (gold corns) by 
the Sage for feeding Vaishnava Brahmins on the occasion of Sri- 
jayanti festival for the happy delivery of Snknshna by Devakidevu 

This IS clear that this sage enjoyed the special favour of King 
Bhanudeva of (Kalinga) Onssa {1264-78) The names, Narasimha 
and Bhanudeva, taken up by every alternate King from the begm- 
mg of the 1 3th Century to the middle of the 1 5th Centuiy, the 
several land and cash gifts made for the benefit of ^’'aishnavite gods 
and Brahmins and the construction of new Vaishnavite Temples as 
at Arasavilli (Ganjam Dt,) and Konarka (Orissa) clearly suggest 
new Vaishnavite influence introduced into tne Kalinga Empire by 
both Narahari Tirtha and his followers. The Kings that ruled 
before Narasimha I were all ardent Saivites. For this new religious 
m both Kalmgaand Andhra Kingdoms, Narahari Tirtha was 
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greatly responsible. He was one of the greatest ecclesiastical 
statesmen of the times The same Temple Tnscr, No 1288 dated 
S' 1 204 or A D 1282 which belongs to the 5 th reigned year of 
Narasimha II states that Narahari was employed as a Mandahka 
or Provincial governoi and that in his presence, several valuable 
gifts were made for god of Srikurmani. This statement is supported 
by Literature The Madhwa Vijaya Kavya and Narahanyat 
stotram state that this sage was initiated into Madhwa or Dvaita 
cult by Ananda Tirthi or Madhwacharya and asked to go to the 
Kalmga Emperor to obtain from him the images of Sita and Rama. 
Hence he reached Kalmga Capital and acted as Regent to the boy 
King Narasimha II for 1 2 years and obtained as Reward the images 
whidi were duly handed over to the Guru Narahan spread his 
Dvaita Cult through out Kalmga and Andhra kingdoms and died 
on the bank of River Tungabhadra in the Chakra Tirtha monastery 
built by himself He died about 1333 His regency lasted for 
12 years from AD 1281 to 1293 when he resisted from Kalmga 
An mscr. of the Temple No 1172 dated S’i225 or AD 1293 
records that Narahan, the disciple of Ananda, set up images of 
Rama, Seetaand Lakshmana m Sreekurmam Temple and endowed 
for god’s worship m his Treasurj" 51 ganda madas, 16 Kalsapanas 
some utensils and 19 Sanes Several mscr relating to him are also 
found in Simhachalam Temple (vide S I I Vol VI) The oddadi 
mateya Vamsa kings became converts to his Cult and built monas- 
teries and made several gifts to the god. An mscr No. 1171 
S’ 1 203 or A D 1281 found m Snkurmam states that he protected 
the country against the invasion of the Savaras and built a temple 
for Yogananda Narasimha. He was mainly responsible for spread- 
ing Dvaita Cult m Kalmga and Andhra 
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T ilt metlR\a.l peiiod of the Deccan is nch m histoiy Tht 
Bahmanide rule, in particulai, which formed the fiist great 
Muslim Empiie in the Deccan, has left memorable high 
water-marks in the medieval cultuie of this country Their admini- 
stration of the countiy, then oiganisation of the Central and 
Provincial governments, and then contiibution to the medieval 
culture as a whole, are memorable events of the past which can 
nevei be forgotten. Their judicial organisation in paiticulai, which 
was a part of their general administration, is by itself a clear proof 
of the genius and sound administrative ability of the Bahmanides 

In a short monograph like this, it is rathei impossible to present 
a vivid picture of the Bahmanide conception of Justice and the 
nature and working of their judicial administration It needs at 
least the span of a book. We shall, howevei, try to bring to light 
the salient features of the administration of justice under the Bahma- 
nides which, despite the shortcomings of the age and the want of 
facilities, seems to have no parallel in the contemporary states and 
which in fact, according to its efficiency and highly developed form, 
seems to be better than the present age 

Origin of the Bahmanide Institutions. 

The Bahmanides, undoubtedly, had their own form of judidal' 
administrations, but it was not of their own creation As a matter 
of fjict, thev inherited this institution, along with otheis, from that 
sacred land which was the buthpkce of the mighty Muslim nation 
The Muslim institutions of government and administration came to 
India first through the Arabs in Sindh, i and then through Baghdad 
and Turkistati, they came to Lahore* and thence to Delhi.* And, 

1 \Vab<»i Haseti Adrninistmt«on of Justice Dunng Muslim Rule m India, p 18, 

!> Qomiu Adimmstmtion of the Sultante of Delhi, p 3 

Aki^oeMoba^dullah, Administration ofjustice of Muslim Law, p 57, Elphmstcne Hist 
of Med l^dia, pp; 302-303, 

2 ^ 3-4, Tnpathi Some Afreets of Muslim Administration, p 9, Mohamadullah, 

3 For fIrtUiled see Dr Qurfshi 
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when the Deccan became a paituf the Delhi bukanate, the judicial 
administration of the D,ccan, like its general administrative 
machmeijr, foimed a part of the provincial organization of the 
Sultanate When during the pei lod of the decline of Mohamad 
Tughluq’s reign, there sprang up in the Deccan a new flourishing 
Empire, the founders of this mighty kingdom had before them the 
model of the Delhi Administration which by itself, was highK 
organized and was unparalleled in that age ^ The Bahnianide 
Institutions weie therefore naturally influenced by the ultimate which 
had, by itself, inherited all its institutions, thiough various means, 
from Arabia • Yet the Bahmanides modelled and reshaped their 
institutions according to the local needs and gave a local colour to 
what they inherited from Delhi It is therefore a study o? the 
Muslim admmistiation of Justice on the Deccan soil which forms 
an inteiestmg piece of stLid\ 

The Bahmanide Conception of Justice and the 
Rule of Shara. 

The Bahmanides in geneial were gieat tolloweis ol the Shaia 
It IS lathei strange that during their uile, the Deccan had bt‘eome 
the centre of the learned and great Muslim scholars and preachers 
They had their influence not only on the public at laige, but e\en 
the Sultans weie influenced by then wise and lawful guidance 

Hasan was the first king to introduce Islam and enforce 
Muslim law through a settled government in the Deccan.-^ He wasa 
strict adherent of the Shara He tned to follow even the Muslim 
law oi war to his utmost, e g, he distributed the booty or 
‘ Chanimah ’ amongst his fighting men^ and this piactice was also 
followed by his successors ^ Mohamad Shah I was \eiy much 
paiticulai in guarding the rights of his people Firoz was veiy 
strict in observing the laws of the Shara ^ In the words of Ha]i 
Mohamad Khandhan, he In ed such a saintly hie that he earned his 
living by writing a part of the Quran e vei y day ^ 

vs<^ J 5 " ^ J ^ ^ 1 jf ** 

1 j ^ 3 ^ I 0 y* ^ j hJ ^ *■ 

""vs-'A- Lw * j ) 

Ahmad Shah was also a very strict adherent of the Muslim 
People used to call him ‘ Wall a saint, and he was remembered as 

4 For detailed stady, see Dr Qiae^i. 

5 Malkapon MahbatKit Tawaxic, p 212 

6, All bin AzeezaUab Burban-e Maaths', pp 21, 24 

7 Ibid pp b4ctc 

8 See Ferdita, pp 306-308, Shirazi TazkiraHil Muluk, p 9 Ako see Ahmad S^jah Babmani 
by Zaheeruddm Ahmad, pp 23-26 

9 Shirazi, p 9 

10 Ahmad Shah Banmam, pp 82-86* 
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the ‘Just Monaich’ or Imam-e-Adil Alkuddin II and Mohamad 
Shah Lashkan were also great rulers who tried their best to enforce 
Muslim Law. 


We shall now see what great authors and men of opinion have 
said about the justice and equity of the Bahmamdes Then 
opinions throw light on then conception of justice Nizamuddin 
Aulia had said alS)ut Hasan ^ e/i 1; 1 5 j 1 1. e , 
king of the country and promoter of the Faith and Justice When 
Hasan entered Gulbarga after his triumphant victory, people 
welmmed him thus 

! e , the world seems beautiful only due to your justice All bin 
Azizullah has much pmise for his just and equitable nature 
Isami, the Firdausi of India, says about his justice^^ 

(J ^ crl iaI L 5 ^ J 

» ) yi, i3i ) J ) J ^ - 1 ^ jUfi 

0 Jb ^ ^ ^j 3 j I 1 5 

Hasan was so particular about administration of justice that even 
in his last days when he was seriously ill, he used to sit in a palace 
near the Durbar and see the complainants with his own eyes.^^ 
According to Ferishta, he also used to hold the Durbar every day 
both in the morning and in the evening, and used to dispense justice 
de^ite his weakness 

According to Malkapuri, Mohamad Shah I was better than his 
fether m justice and fairplay Ah bm Azizullah addresses Mdk^ 
Mohamad Shah II as Sultanul-Adil and highly praises his judicial 
administration Ali has also great admiration for Firoz and 
praises his just nature m high terms 20 Rafauddin Shirazi also says 
about Firoz that he was unequalled in justice and fairplay 
Ahmad Shah was, according to Ah, ben^factcwr of 
harsh to the oppressor.^ ^ 


With these opinions of others, let us now see what the rulers 
themselves have to say about justice Their sayings also go to 
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provt! then ideal of jus tict: The founder oi the kingdom advised 

his son Mohamad Shah I on his deathbed^^ 

vjiy r» ^ ^ r* r ^ J 3 J J 

I j j ^ ^ J /j ^ ^ 

Mohamad Shah I also advised Mujahid Shah to be a just and law- 
ful monarch ^4 Fuoz, likewise, advised Ahmad Shah to administer 
justice as his first duty, to protect his people and to behave well 
with his relatives 25 In his long advice to his son, Allauddm 
Ahmad Shah also included administration of justice as the kingS 
gieatest duty and said^^ 

i3J } «l ^ Up<d Ua. ]j IaOJ 1 ^ ^ 

After the opinions of the Sultans, let us now consider their 
actions w'hich will enable us to fotm a clear picture of their sense of 
justice If the story of the coins connected with Allauddm Hasan 
has any truth, it alone goes to prove the just natuie of the founder 27 
When Ismail Mukh laised the bannei of revolt and was killed, 
Hasan left all his relatives untouched, 28 nay, he even pardoned all 
those who had followed and prompted Ismail.2^ ft is also strange 
that IsmaiFs son Bahadur Khan was honoured with the title of 
Amirul-Umera, and his daughtei was married to Prince Mujahid 
There was no distinction of great and small for Hasan in adminis- 
tering justice He never interfered with the Hindu religion and his 
Hindu subjects were free in their personal laws Hasan never 
killed a Brahmin in his lifetime 82 Hindus used to hold him as their 
* Avatar’ and the Muslims as ‘Wall’ 83 

When Mohamad Shah I was found fault with by Hazrat 
Shaikh Zainuddm for his addiction to liquor and foi his not follow- 
ing the Shara law, the Sultan refrained from wine and closed all the 
wine-shops in the city In accordance with the Shaikh’s adv ice, 
Sulian also ordered his governors to put an end to thieves and iht‘ 
dacoits m thetr respective jurisdictions Consequently, the Shara 
was strictly observed m the State 84 Mujahid, in accordance with 
his father’s advice, never ordered for a general mas^ci*e 85 
Mohamad Shah II used to say that the treausury was a public trust 
m the hands of the king.8& He gave grants to the blind and treated 
them with such kindness that even healthy persons sometimes m^de 
themselves blind ^ as to enjoy the facilities 87 
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bivo7 w<i& oDctj looking through the window of his palace. He 
saw a Faqir going along with a bowl m his hand He called for 
him and looked into the bowl. There were some dry pieces of 
‘Jawar’ and this touched hiroz to the quick He ordered that 
jawar should not be cultivated m his kingdom and that the cultiva- 
tion of wheat should be encouiaged instead He also constructed 
special asylums for the poor and the disabled where they were given 
bread and ‘ Halva/ a special sweet preparation 

Ahmad Shah did not even spare the grandson of Hazrat Banda 
Nawaz of Gulbarga. He was punished for drinking, m public, wme 
and adultery according to the Shara Fenshta therefore says that 
people forgot even the story of Anu-Sherwan 

Alkuddm II passed orders against beggary and idle living 
No one could beg m the Metropolis. They were induced to labour 
and those who disobeyed were either imprisoned and forced to do 
some work or were asked to leave the city During the reign of 
Muhamad Shah Lashkari, administration of justice was so prompt 
and the oppressor received such a quick punishment that in the 
words of Ali bin Azizullah*^! 

The just nature of the Bahmanides is proved by the fact that 
they did not even spare princes and the royal family was not 
immune from punishment Mujahid, for example, was punished by 
Muhamad Shah I for robbing some coins from the treasury 
Toleration with the non-Muslim subjects is also a case m point. 
The Hindus were free from the Jizia, though the law demanded 
Jizia from them,'*^ They even built temples for their Hindu subjects 
and gave them grants They were also included in the adminis- 
trative machinery The Bahmanides did not give place to religious 
bigotry in justice 


The Law. 


Let us now glance at the law which was followed by the 
Bahmanide Courts The Muslims that came to India were generally 
the Sunnis of the Hanafi pursuation The majority of the Muslims 
coming tp India in the medieval ages consisted of the Turks, and 
all the Turks, whether Seljuks, Ghaznavides, or Ghoris, were 
Hanafis.^^ Mahmud of Ghazna, and then the Ghori and Shamsi 
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Sultans, had obumed then lecugnitiun hum Baghdad, and the 
Caliphs at Baghdad were also of the Hanafi sect. Though m 
Turkistan there were othei sects too, yet at the completion of the 
Indian conquest the Hambalite and the Shafeite Schools enjoyed 
little patronage at Khoiasan and Transoxania. As the Ulema 
hailed chiefl) from these places, they bi ought Hanafi religion with 
them to India 

I he Bahmanides too, like the Sultans of Delhi, were Sunnis 
of the Hanafi School and the majority of the Ubma that came to 
the Deccan either from the North or from outside, was of the 
Hanafi pursuation Thus the State religion was Hanafi.'^^ 

In the administration of justice, the courts had to foll&w, like 
the Delhi Sultanate, the Holy Quran, the Sunan, the consensus 
of opinion of the Prophet s followers, the Ijma, and also the indivi- 
dual judgments The decisions of the cases by the Delhi Sultanate 
were also like precedents before the Bahmanides 

The Judicial Department 

The Bahmanide Court were organised and modelled according 
to the Shara,^® and the judicial powers and functions were earned 
on by the Qazis The couits used to follow and enfoice the Shara 
law. The Sultans themselves used to inspect the courts and also 
used to read the Qazis decisions, They also guided the Qazis 
on ceitam points to reach the right decision 

It IS nv.t possible here to show the giadual development of the 
Bahmanide Judiciary and to give its complete account We shall, 
however, see, in brief, the airangements both at the Centre and in 
the Provinces 


Courts at the Centre 

There were two kinds of couits at the centre civil and 
criminal The highest couit of criminal appeals, and to a certain 
extent, also the original CO uit, was the Durbar where the Sultan 
himself used to dispense justice The High Court for Civil and 
Criminal Appeals was the Sadr Adalat of Gulbatga which was 
preoided over by the Sadr or the Qaziul-Quzzat 56 There was also 
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d Ddlur-e bhdhi ’ piesided over the Wakil-e-MutUq Heit came 
cases m appeal from the Sadr Adalat, and the Daftar only foi warded 
the appeals to the king with its due legal opinion In othei words, 
this Daftar was like the Judicial Committee m Hyderabad today 
Sadr Jdhan was also the highest official of the Ecclesiastical 
Department and consequently, all leligious matters and disputes 
came to him m that capacity Besides these civil and criminal 
courts, there was also a Subordinate Criminal Court and a Subor- 
dinate Civil Court at the Centre and both of them were presided 
ovei by the Qazi-e-Gulbaiga In addition to this, there was a 
Kotwais Couit exercising original jurisdiction in petty criminal 
cases ^ There was also a Muhtasab's Court presided over by the 
MuhtSsab and a court of the Qazi-e- Askar presided over I y the 
Qazi of the Cantonment 

It will be interesting to note here that the Sadi, who was the 
highest official of the judiciary, was also one of the eight minister^ 
at the centre who foinied the Bahmanide Cabinet ^2 
words, the head of the Judiciart had his \oice in the central admini- 
strative machiner) This was, moie 01 less, like the modern 
arrangements at H}derabad where the Sadrul-Maham-e-Adalat 01 
the Law Member is the head both of the Judiciaiy and the Ecclesi- 
astical Department, and also a membei of the Executive Council 

Judicial Officers at the Centre 

After having had an idea of the courts at the centre, let us now 
see the judicial officeis First come the Sadr or Sadre Jahan who 
was not only the Qazml-Quzzat of the Sadr Adalat-e-Gulbaiga, 
but also the head of the Empire’s Judiciary and also a Minister in 
the Cabinet There were under the Sadr Qazis, Muftis, Muhtasabs, 
Foujdars, and Daroghas etc , who formed the Staff of the Sadi 
Adalat The Sadr was appointed by the king and was directly 
responsible to him.^^ This important office was often held by 
extraordinary personalities The first Sadr, foi example, was the 
|reat scholar and jurist, Moulana Sadrus-Shanff Samarqatidi 
He never tolerated the interference of the king in judicial matters 
as, according to Orthodox practice and Muslim traditions, the 
judiciary was independent of the Executive and the Muslim rulei 
had no nghc to interfere with justice Qazi Sadruddm Shanff went 
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“on leave” outside the kingdom and refused to resume duties unless 
the Sultan gave him an undertaking that the powers of the Qazis 
would not be taken away in future He was succeeded by a 
personality like Mu Farlullah Anju who was the pupil of ^llama 
Taftazani ^ Sadre Jahan was a ver) influential person as he had 
close contact with the king He was next to the Wakil-e Mutlaq 
in power, 

Wakil-e- Mutlaq or the Prime Mmistei being the next to the 
king, used to exercise the kings poweis m his absence He was 
also the presiding officer of the Daftar-e-Shahi and m this way, was 
connected with the Judiciary 

There were Qazis in e\eiy city and town, and they enjoyed a 
respectful position Great jurists and men of high chamcter were 
geneially appointed to this office In the beginning the Qazi 
exeicised only judicial powers, but latei on, he w^as also to do certain 
other duties, such as guaiduig the interests and estates of the 
minor, administenng the Waqf etc. 

Attached to the Qazi’s couit theie was also a Mufti who was 
to assist him in juristic matteis In the Sadi Adalat and also m 
every Qazis couit, there was also a Muhtasab whose duty was to 
lock after the public morals and to guard the weak against oppres- 
sion They weie expected to teach the wajs of Islam to the 
people and see to its practice 

Hajib and Baibak were also connected with the Judiciary 
Barbak was, in fact, an officer at the Durbar who used to look after 
the royal etiquette being observed by those present He also used 
to make arrangements of seats at the loyal couit Barbak s assist- 
ants were called Hajibs who used to stand between the people and 
the king and used to introduce people to the king 73 There was no 
Amir-e-Hajib m the Bahmani Durbar as was at Delhi But we 
find, however, Barbak and Naib- Barbak m the Deccan. Sikandar 
Khan Barb^ and Malik Shadi Naib-e-Barbak was appointed by 
the founder alone 74 There were also some Hajibs, and the king 
always used to keep some reliable Hajibs with him For this reason, 
probably, they were called Hajid-e-Khas The leader of the 
Hajibs was styled Syed-ul-Hujjab 76 Isami speaks of a title 
of Hajib-e-Qissa being conferred on the Qazi of Daulatabad.77 
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Accoidiag tu Ah bm A/izulkh, tLtic was a Hajjb-e-ydsba,^^^ and 
obviously, these are new offices which were not found at Delhi 

Beside the Hajib and the Barbak, theie w^ere also the Foujdai 
and the Darogha connected with the judiciary In criminal cases, 
the Foujdar used to write the statements of the witnesses and send 
the file to the Qa/i who gave the judgment The Darogha was 
the Executive Officer of the court There were also, in each 
court, Katibs, Munshis, Khazanadars. peons etc 

The Provincial Judiciary. 

Fh^ provincial organization, like the central, was also well 
developed The Sultans used to pay more attention to the pro- 
vinces than the centre The result was that the whole government 
machinery in the provinces functioned as effectively as that of the 
Centre>^ 

The Tarafdar was the highest official in the Taraf or Suba who 
represented the Sultan m the provinces ^2 In eveiy Taraf, there 
was a Sadr who was diiectly under the Sadr Jahan or Qazi-ul- 
Quzzat For example, Moulana Abdul Ghani was the Sadi at 
Berar Beside the Sadr, there were also Qazis, Muftis, Muhtasabs, 
Hajibs, Foujdars, and Daroghas,^^ who represented the cential 
officers m the provinces. Like the Taraf, we find such officers also 
m the Sarkars and Parganas ^ In villages, which were the lowest 
administrative units, there were assisstants of Qazis, Muhtasabs, 
Foujdars^^ etc 

Ptecedents and Punishments 

The Bihmanides m general, used to pity more than to punish 
But despite their kmd-heartedness, the Sultans seldom mteifered 
with the Qazfs orders for Qisas or retaliation The Bahmanides 
did always try to enforce the laws of the Shariat to the best of then 
ability, though the Muslim Criminal Law^ could not be followed 
m toto. 

The rebels were punished mote severely than any, and a rebellion 
was considered as a very senous crime Though the rebels were 
not brought before the Qazi and they were punished by the Sultans 
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directly, yet, before passing the sentence, the Muftis and the jurists 
were consulted For example, Allauddin Hasan obtain<*d the Fatwa 
before punishing Ismail Mukh 

Iheives and dacoits came ne\t Mohamad Shah I kilkd 
20 thousand dacoits within 6 oi y months T) rants and oppies- 
sors who teased the people were seteieh punished and the gamblers 
and men of bad character w^ere also punished 

Melting of the coins was also considered a seiious crime. 
When the ‘Sarrafs’ of thj Deccan began to destro) the Bahmanide 
coins contmuosly and did not give wav despite persistent warnings, 
all of them were killed 

Murder was pi escribed ioi murder E\en the one who aided 
m murder, was also hanged to death/’-^ 

The rights of the merchants and people at Uige wtie jealousK 
guaided by the Bahmanides The} even waged wais to that effect 
During the reign of Mohamad Shah I, for example, some tradeis 
were bunging hoises to Gulbarga The Raja of \’ellumpatam^^ 
waylaid them and usurped the horses Mohamad Shah attacked 
the Raja 

A Syed traveller once complained against Sher Malik, a 
respectable and famous Amir, for having maltreated and dishonoured 
him The Sultan hanged him for the crime 

Prince Mujahid robbed some golden coins from the royal 
Treasury. He was flogged for it The grandson of Hazrat 
Banda Nawaz drank wine and indulged in adultery , he was also 
publicly flogged ^ 

There is also an interesting case of whoredom or Zma A 
woman was brought before the Qazi for having connection with 
four men Questioned bv the Qazi, she replied that as a man was 
allowed to have four wives, she thought a woman was also allowed 
likewise to have four husbands, now as she knew it was a crime, 
she would not do it hereafter The Qazi was a bit puzzled as to do 
what Sultan Muhamad II who had been to the Darul Qaza on a 
round during the course of inspection, asked the Qazi to relieve the 
woman as ‘doubt relieved one of HadcF, (Criminal punishment) 
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An Estimate of Sultan Quii Outb Shah 

NOSHIR A MISTRI, MA., Bombay 

T he s>tory of the phenomenal nst of Sultan Quli to the 
sovereignty of Golconda is one of the romances of Indian 
History He came as an adventuier to this land, a knight- 
eirant m quest of a caieer And he came at an oppoiiune^time 
when the great Bahmani Sultanate was lapidK heading towards 
Its fall It was a period of uniest and unceitaintv when kingdoms 
could be made and unmade A daimg sokliei, inspired by the 
confidence that his star was in the ascendence, might rise above 
the tumult, biidle the storm and \oke it to his advantage, and 
carve out, at the point of his sword, a kingdom foi himself And 
vet, he would have to go about veij uautiouslv if he should not be 
ciushed by the contending forces o\ his times Otheis, like him- 
self, might be eager to fish in troubled wateis, avals who will have 
to be outdistanced He would have to watt patiently and cautiou- 
sly for a favourable concourse of circumstances to declaie himself 

And it IS these circunstances that created Sultan Quh’s caieer 
in India, and shaped his conduct He was a PARDESI, a foreign 
adventurer whose youthful imagination had pictured the Deccan as 
the El Dorado of his dreams.^ The Bahmani Sultans had deli- 
berately adopted the policy of encouraging the ' Foreigners * and 
entrusting to them the highest offices m the State. This alienated 
the DECCANIS who were the domiciled Mahommedans. The 
mutual hatreds and strifes of the these parties convulsed the State. 
There were massacres and reprisals. 

Sultan Quli’s Loyalty to Mahmud Shah Bahmani 

It was when the Deccan was seething with these passions 
that Sulatan Quh arrived at the Bahmani Court He v/as a new- 
comer, and had no local standing, as some of his illustrious contem- 
poranes like Fathullah Imad Shah or Ahmed Nizam Shah They 
could count upon local support and local sympathy to sustain their 
ventures Sultan Quh had to start his career with the initial 
disadvantage of being a PARDESI, and at a time, too, when 
Foreigners were in a precarious condition m the Deccan He had 

necessarily to fall back upon the favour of the Sovereign whom he 

. ■ * 

1 " the Deccan and Inda were always present to my thonghts.’* So Snitan Quh is 

repoited to ha\e said tefore he came to this land (Jnoted b} Tankh i Mabcwiad Qutb Shah}, 
pp 32‘'3? Cf Bilggs, in, p 3^1 
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served, however worthless an imbecile that Prince might prove to 
be To maintain himself, it was necessary for Sultan Quli to 
preserve his DE JURE status as the trusted servant of the 
Bahmani Sultan That would confer lea;itiniaa on his actions, 
and justifv' him in the evs of the pev pit 

Sultan Quli, m this sense, lacked some of the advantages his 
amtemporaiy war-lords possessed And that circumstance, even 
if others were wanting, would have decided him in the course of 
his Londuct He must needs stand by the Bahmani throne as us 
loyal suppoiter, and gam by it The Adil Shah, the Band Shah, 
and the Nizam bhah could act with piotit to themselves only if 
the) pounced upon the dying Sultanate, and snatched each foi 
himself what he could lay hands on It was only b) going mto 
rebellion that thev could hope to lealise then ambitions 

Par otheiwise was it with Sultan Quli He had eveiy thing 
U) gam by lemainmg faithful He was mcieasmg in power by 
“the abundance of royal favours confeirtd on him 

Sultan Quh was consistently faithful to his soveieign Mah- 
mud Shah Bahmani so long as he lived It is difficult to say, 
however, whether loyalty was an innate virtue, or dictated by 
expediency Possibly, in Sulun Quli’s case, his loyalty might 
have been as much dictated by his good nature as by expediency 
Whatever the attitude of the Barid Shah, the Nizam Shah, and the 
Add Shah tow'ards their royal master, the attitude of Sultan QuIi, 
we may take it, was loyal to the very last ^ He reverently men- 
tions Mahmud Shah’s name m the Khutba of Jamai Masjid at 
Golconda^ Sadr-i-Jehan, the authoi of the Marghub-ul-Kulub, 
asserts that Sultan Quli always refused the invitation of Qasim 
Barid and f athulla Imad ul-Mulk to rebel, and sieze by violence 
the Bahmani districts in the vicinity of his government,” contenting 
himself with the estates conferred on him 

So long as there was at least the shadow of a Sultanate, 
Sultan Quli was perhaps content to describe himself as the faithful 
and trusted servant of the Bahmani Sultan But he certainly 

2 Burhan i Ma’bu, original, p 155 Indian Antlqnar^, \ oL 28, p. 315 

3 All Ibn Aziz Alhh Tabafaba, the aiuhour of Burhan i Ma’su, indeed maket. a statement that 
eecnis to militate against the general view of Sulun Quh's consistent tally till his masleds death “ In 
the >€ar 921 {A D 1515) Malik Band i Mumalifc, Malik Kutb ul Mulk, Malik Dastur j Mumalik Dinar 
went to the ifoyal capital and laid siege to the fortress of Bidar ’’—Burhan i Ma’sii, original, pp 161-162, 
Indian Antiquary, Vol 28Lp. 319 We have no contemporan evidence, and even Tabataba admits 
eventually alW ccmsjotoig all the histones he had before him %as that so long as the Sovereign was alive, 
all the fwnirs, vmms and mahks *‘did not withdraw their heads from the collars of obedience and 
submission See Bwlan i Ma’sir, Ongmal, pp. 161-66, and Indian Antiquaiv, Vol 28 pp 319^322 

4 An Inscnpbcm of A. D 1518 He is found still making mention of Sultan Mahmud Shah 

UahmaitL Indo Moi^mica, 1915-16, pp. 19-20 

5 Qnoted by Tankh i Mahomad Qutb Shahi, p 97 Hnggs^ lu, p 352 
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appeals to have pioclairned his indepencient.e e\en during the life- 
time of Mahmud Shah Bahniani Ff rishta is emphatic and makes 
a definite statement that Sultan Quit declared himselt independent 
in the year 918 A. H 1 his may not have aftected his loyalt) to 
Mahmud Shah which t\as a matter of personal attachment. Even 
after he assumed the regal state “he used to send annualh magni- 
ficent presents to Mahmood Shah Bahmun) of Bidiii 

In thdt age of treachery and duplicit), Sultan Quli was indeed 
like a rock of integrity that nothing could move But it would be 
wiong to sa) that sovengnt} was an after-thought, and forced up<in 
him when there was no other alternative, and when his own o^hceis 
earnestly urged him on the ground that “they had no one else 
whom they could acknowledge as such.”® Sultan Quli himself tells 
us that when he and his uncle pioceeded together towards India, he 
alieady fancied himself a king, because of the piophecy of his spiri- 
tual pastor, Shah Nur-ud-din that he should “one day be a king 
over a poition of Hindoostan’ ^ He also took his solemn pledge, 
as he tells us, “I also swore by the Piophet and his descendant 
Aly, that if I e\ei succeeded in establishing ni) independence, I 
would promote the faith of the follow^ers of the twelve Imams, in 
parts where the banneis of the faithful had nev er betoie waved ’ 

That Sultan Quli was absolutely disinteiested, as the lankh- 
i-Mahmacl Qutb Shahi would have us believe, it would lequire 
moie unimpeachable testimony to establish Sultan Quli was a 
much bettei man than his contemporaries, not fickle and tieacbe- 
lous as some of them, loyal and helpful in the face of temptations 
But,. It must be said, that he too had his aspirations and ambitions 
Only in his case, his very loyalty helped to furthei them 

As King. 

Be the circumstances that led to Sultan Quit’s assumption of 
Golconda sovereignty what they may, as the events proved, if any 
one w^as deserving of such exaltation, it was he indeed ^ if he was not 
a born king, he was nevertheless every inch a king He was 
endowed with such qualities of heart and intellect that would have 
singled him out as a rulei of men in any age or clime He was a 
war-lord who led his men to victory, He compelled loyalty m 
every stout heart He had also the qualities that made him a 
gieat sovereign. 

6 Fenshta (Bnggs, m, pp. 322-23), Acceding the Tankh i Mahomad Qutb Shahi, Sultan 
Quh |»t)claimed himsdf asking after the death of Sultan Mahmud Shah B^mani. farikh hMahomad 
Qutb Shahi, p 97 Briggs in, p 352 

7 h erdita {Briggs, m} p 323. 

S farikh i Mahomad Qutb Shahi, Bnggs, in, pp 353-54 

9 Sidriji-han IBjD, quoted b\ 1 uikln Mthomui Qut!) Sluhi, pp 60 6, Brigis 
IP 341-342 

10 Ibid, p 3=5^ 
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Sultan Quh was a cultured and an accomplished monarch 
He had early received “e\celient education” It vas both secular 
and spiritual His seciilai education fitted him out foi a warrior 
anil an adnunistratoi It seems he eailv gave piomise oi what he 
would be so that his own people looked up to him as “the hope ot 
his tnbe/’i 2 j-j^ consideiably impioved his education by the 
oppoitunities he had at the Court of the Bahmani Sultan of Bidar 

Iht first ot the Qutb Shahs was thus no baibanan but a 
uiltured pnnce whose nature was refined, both by what he 1^3.rnt 
and b\ what he achieved He had a keen aesthetic sense, and his 
love cffait found e\piession in the noble edifices he built to adorn 
his fortiess tit\ The Juniai Masjid is a monument that has rtcet- 
vod the impi ess ot his genius He was the pioneer of a new style 
111 Indian aichitectuie, and its inception gives us glimpses into an 
aspect of this remaikable man s life which otherwise we may miss, 
drowned as we my be lu the crowded military annals of the leign 

As General 

A man of culture and a lover of art, it was m war, however, 
that Sultan Quit excelled. He was pre-eminently a wainor, and 
the first soldier of his time He was always in harness, compelled 
by the fickle, if stern necessities of war He led his men in war, 
and took the field in person He shared the dangers of the battle 
with the meanest of his soldiers, and none knew better how to give 
blows and take blows Danger nerved him to heroic endeavour 

Sultan Quli was an unparalelled strategist and a judicious gen- 
eral, but above all, he was a leader who could enthuse his men and 
goad them to fight with the valour of giants Seldom did he fail 
by appeals to turn the tide of battle, and snatch victory m the face 
of defeat. He always kept a body of cavalry in reserve which 
was directed only to move when it received orders.^^^ He always 
kept a keen watch with his eagle eye on every section of the front 
and at the opportune moment charged in person at the head of the 
reserve with tempestuous force into the enemy’s ranks Such a 
manoeuvre invariably turned the fate of the day 

, One of the favourite tactics of Quli was to feign a retreat, lure 
^he enemy by tempting him to pursue, and turn back all of a sudden 
and inflict a smashing defeat 

11 Fmsiita:, ar^natl, Vot u, p 328 in, 322 

12 Tankb-i Matemd Qutb Shahi, p. 61 Briggs, in, 3400 

13 Tanlcb-i Farldumda, p 7 

14 Cf Bfflgul madent Tankh j Mahoniad Qutb Sliahi, p 112 Bri^, i«, p 355 ft 

15 Tanitb-i jSiCahcaimd Qutb Sbahi, p 113 , Bnggs, m, pp 3SS-6 

16. Battles of Raiagir and Bangui ibid, p 117 Bnggs, lu, 356 i 360 

17 Tarilib i Mahomed Qutb Shahi Bnggs ibtd, 362 Cf ibid, p 352, 
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Telangana was studded with innumerable forts The gaming 
of a battle did not immediately decide the conquest of the land 
The Hindus withdrew to the shelter of the hill-fortresses from 
which It was a very difficult task, indeed, to dislodge them. 
Sultan Quli very often attempted to take the forts by escalade by 
a general assault*from all sides 

The Qutb Shahi monaich was a dashing and impetuous 
cavalry leader His courage proved contagious He charged m 
person just when the battle had reached a critical stage When 
a fort was to be stormed he was always at the van of the attacking 
party. His personal bravery often turned the fortunes of the day. 

It was Sultan Quhs scientific generalship that gave him 
victory m his battles Sometimes his confidence and audacity may 
appear to be amazing, as at the batt% of Palunchnur 20 But he 
had just confidence m himself and in God 

The Qutb Shah excelled in fighting regular battles, conducting 
legular campaigns and regular sieges The Hindus were compelled 
sometimes to \ai) the plan of warfaie, and take to guerilla tactics, 
especially m the Kondavidu compaign 21 This so much annoyed 
the Sultan that he quitted Kondavidu 22 If the Hindus had learnt 
wisdom from this success, and had trusted to guerilla warfare rather 
than to the fortunes of regular battles, it would indeed have gone 
very bad for Sultan Quli 


As Conqueror. 

As a conqueror, Sultan Quli was ruthless He gave no 
quarter to the vanquished Sometimes he, indeed, permitted a 
defeated garrison ''to proceed withersoever they choose,”23 and even 
to march out " with all their private property ”24 When he found 
himself before the walls of Khammamet, the histonan tells us that 
he was unwilling to spill human blood wantonly, 25 and first tned the 
methods of pSrsuasion 26 But the Telangana campaigns were irf 
general very sanguinary indeed After reducing Khammamet, the 
victor gave no quarter " killing every man, woman, and child in the 

place, ”27 

18 Ibd pp. 360, 362, 365 

19 This be did at the battle of Pangol, ibid, pt. 336 , at the battle of Ramgir, ilad, p. 360 , aad at 
tlie siege of Khammamet, idid, p 360 etc 

20 Tankh 1 Mahomad Qutb Shafu Br^ in, pp 363-64, 

21 Ibid, p. 365 

22 Ibid 

23 After the si^e of Pangul , ibid, p 356 

24 After the siege of Ghanpnra , ibid, p 357 , Tankh i Mahomad Qotb Shabi, or^nal, p 1 20, 

25 Tankh i Mahomad Qutb Shahi Bn^s, w, p 361 

26 Ibid, p 367 

27 Ibid, p 362 
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As fi tonqucior, Sultan yiih toakl claim the spoils of wai" 
After the capture of an enemyCto^n, he sometimes distubuted on 
the sjx>t among his tioops whatevei treasuies fell into his posses- 
sion^* Sometimes, he gave a geneial peimision to his troops to 
plundei a captured fort 

Religion and Religions Policy. 

Sultan Qiili was a deeply religious man, conscious throughout 
his life ol a mission to be fulfilled He had early m his career 
taken the solemn vow that he viould spread the banners ol the faith- 
ful where they had never before waved He believed that, m his 
campaigns against the Hindus of Telangana, he was waging a Jihad 
or Crusade He wished to be a Ghazi or victoi in a Holy wai 32 
In his fanaticism, he consumed the temples of the Infidels to ashes 
and built mosques in then stead 33 He was a bigot m his wars 
with the Hindus He was deteimmed to exteirninate <f possible, 
the enemies ol the faith 

The yutb bhah was, personally, perhaps, veiy sincere in his 
religious professions. He was a man of God, understanding Him 
and worshipping Him as a true belie vei There does not appear 
to be any strain of hypocrisy in his conduct. And he was consci- 
ous, too, that he was waging God’s battles. It was his invariable 
custom to dedicate his work to God and ask for His help 34 

Sultan Quli howcvei, was no missionary, whatevei stiay state- 
ments and proiessions imglu impl) He did not feel the irresistible 
impulse to conveit the Hmtius to his faith. His idea was to defeat 
and reduce them to subjection He was prepared to treat with 
them, and grant them teims if they submitted and paid tnbute 
They thereafter could lebuild their temples, and follow the idolatrous 
worship of their Gods 

The success of a new faith lies in its appeal to convince 
and win the hearts of men I he Hindus of Telangana corid 
have been impiessed by Islam that came to them m of 

ruthless foes who massacred and plundered, destroyed and laid 
waste all that they held sacred and dear They certainly could not 
see in their Sultan the noblest representative of his faith. Indeed, 
to them he was a man not very much above the ethics of the age 3S 

28 Ibid, p 358 after the fall of Koilconda, Tankh i Mahomad Qutb Shahi , original, p. 122 

29 n«d, Hni^s, in p 3£>6 4.fter the capture of Konda\idu 

30 bee Tankh i Cj|iub Shahi, t^^djir Khan, p 2^0 

31 Sadr i Jehan, quoted in Taiikh i Maiiomad Outb stub , in, p 3>3 

32 Cf lascnjition on his ioinh I pijnphii Indo Moslemita, 1915 6 p 27 

33 Tankh i Qutb Shahi , Qa^lar Khan, p 252 lankh i Mahomad Qutb '^hahi, ib4, p 355 

34 Tankh i Mahomad Qutb Shahi, Brings, iii, p 3oj 

31s Cf the JsalgoiKla inculent. 
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And dbove all, the soldiers Sultan yuli led Uj battle were not 
holy warriors, but professional fi^htin:^ men, mostly actuated by 
merceneray motives, who were indeed ready to fight their Muslim 
brethren as readily as they fought the infidel Hindus Sultan Quli 
himself felt, 01 pretended to feel, «(>me qualms of consuence when 
faced with the piospect of waging wai with his eo-religiunists 
He appealed to I mail Shah saying that ‘ all tiie iaithful aie 
brethren He protested to Ismail Adil Shah against” the system 
of the faithful attacking ta^h other at the instigation of infidels 
But m all this, he was perhaps actuated 1 >\ the desire to find a 
lustification for what he did For, wh' n he attacked linacl Shah and 
Quwam-ul Mulk, it was not the first time he was fighting a Muslim 
enemy The closing scents of the Bahmani Sultanate which he 
himself had witnessed and in some at which he had himself was 
actor, weie full of such inteinecine conflicts m the fold of Islam 

It is futile to lead a lehgious moa\t into e\eiy one of Sultan 
Gull’s campaigns Religion indeed s i veil as A POSTERIORI 
justification but m themselves, they appear to havi been waged 
for veiy mundane and secular gams indeed. 

As Statesman. 

An accomplished Prince, an indomitable warrior and an earnest 
'‘believer”, Sultan Quli possessed qualities and talents that would 
have marked him out m any age or country It is difficult, how- 
ever, to estimate hmi as a Statesman It is not enough that a king 
should conquer , he should have political sagacity to preserve what 
he has conquered He should have administrative capacity to 
settle the subjugated temtones 

The settlement of conquered teiritones is no easy task. After 
conquest must^come reconciliation The defeated peoples have to 
be won over by a treatment and a policy calculated to disarm their 
antipathy to the rule of the conqueror 

The government of a kingdom by a system of military garrisons 
or camps may be necessaiy as a w^ar-tmie measure But it would 
be pitifully inadequate, and incurably false, if it should be extended 
to peace-time And especially when the lukrs belong to a religion 
intolerably of other faiths, a deep chasm is efiected between the 
rulers and the ruled Ihe Hindus may be made to feel that their 
lot was to be the diawcis of walei and heweis of wood, and the 
Muslims may become posses^-ed of all the pride of a conquering 
caste 


36 Tankh i Mahoinad Qutl) Shahi , ibid, p, 3SS 

37 Ibid, p 369 
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A iiovcreign, by judicious concessions and politic neutrality 
may succeed m winning the hearts of his subjects, even though they 
be of different faith But if he should consider the spreading of his 
banners of his own religion to be a matter of conscience which as a 
irfissionery he cannot abandon, there could ne co reconciliation 
He can maintain himself only by superior force, and the only peace 
that he can give to his kingdom is armed peace 

Sultan Quli was a new-comer to India He lacked the experi- 
ence that could come only by a long penod of domicile during 
which, by a slow process of adoption, adjustment and acclimatisation 
one could almost become a child of the soil His experience of the 
Court of the Bahmani Sultanate, and his experience, too, of his 
contemporary amirs must ha ire taught him, that if he would be a 
ruler of men, and that a successful ruler, he would do well to leave 
religion take care of itself and to maintain an attitude of benevolent 
neutrality in a country like India with a preponderant Hindu 
population The last thing that he should do is to create a feeling 
of fear m the people that their religion is insulted and threatened 

Sultan Q all’s 6tful campaigns m Telangana, and his destruction 
and desecration of Hindu places of wor^ip only aggiavated the 
feelings of estrangement between the conquerors and the Hindu 
subjects who were goaded to interminable revolts, and to form 
confederacies of all Hindu chiefs with the object of freeing the land 
of the Muslim conqueror 

The Hindus had fuithei to be convinced, if they were to 
reconcile themselves to the rule of the Sultan Quli and acquiesce m 
hts sovereignty, that his administration was better than what 
they had befoie, and that the condition of the people would be 
mnnitely better There is no evidence, however, to suppose that 
Sultan Quli introduced a better system of administration in the 
territories which he conquered, neither is there reason to suppose 
mat he introduced measures to promote the welfare of the people. 
On the other hand, we have reason to maintain that Sultan Qnk 
consistently regarded Telangana as a defeated people For he 
usimlly assumed the right of the conqueror to plunder the land 
which he conquered, the right to the spoils of war as the prize of 
victory As sovereign, he was entitled surely to any public treasuiy 
tMt he could lay hands upon m the conquered cities As sover- 
^gn, he was equally entitled to confiscate the pioperty of the rebels. 
But u he distributed the spoils among his soldiers, or if he 
albwed them to plunder at will, surely it is not the right of a sover- 
agn that he is excercismg but that of a victor and a conqueror 
1 ne first duty of a sovereign as sovereign is to secure the welfare 
of ins subjects. Thi s necessitates measures calculated to bring 

Tank-i Mstoiad Qatfa Shab, ftad, p m " * 



peace and secunty, and also the punishment of offenders against the 
peace And a statesman is judged, not merely on the strength of 
the measures he undertakes to punish and curb wrong-doers and 
rebels, but primarily only the positive measures he takes to maintain 
peace and secunty 

Sultan Quli, judged fiom this standard, cannot be pronounced 
to be a great statesman Perhaps he hrid not the time, in spite of 
his fifty or sixty years of rule, to mtioduce administrative and 
ameliorative measures m Telangana He was compelled to fritter 
away his energies in conquenng and then re-conquenng 

But, even if Sultan Quli had the inchnation and the means to 
introduce measures calculated to effect an enduring settlement of 
Telangana, it is a matter of doubt, however, if he possessed the 
necessary genius ot statesmanship In this, he was very much in 
the same position as his illustrious contemporaiy, Babur, the first of 
the gieat Moghals The one measuie that is recorded of him 
only leaves us confirmed in our judgment about him, a measure 
which he took in older to prevent sedition and disaffection Sultan 
Quli, we are told, on the submission of the troops of Condapilly, 
“directed that the mutinous troops of Condapilly should be sent to 
garrison Gunpoora, and those of Gunpoora be marched to Conda- 
pilly.’'39 The garrison at Kondapalh was “chiefly composed ot 
tnbe of Hindoos called Naigwaries 

Was this all that Sultan Qulis instinct as statesman could 
suggest^ Then, on this analogy, Telangana could be permanently 
pacified only by the transplantation of whole populations The 
peace of Sultan Quh’s kingdom would be left undisturbed and 
permanently secured only with preponderant majority of a native 
Muslim population. 

In the organisation of the Central Government and the 
Services, if there existed any, did Sultan Quk evince any evidence 
of far-reaching statesmanships He seemed to be dictated by 
immediate necessities and consideration of his own safety He 
seems also to be influenced by a natural pai tiality for the manners 
and custdms of his own native land. His long sojourn m the 
Deccan should have taught him the advisability if leaving habits 
and customs as far as possible untouched He must also have 
realised the dangers of party -stnfe m the State consequent on the 
iivalry between Deccanis and Pardesis 

For, we are told, by Ferishta, that Sultan Quli “contrary to 
the piactice of India” introduced “the customs of Persia at his 
Court , among which was that of beating the nobut, or imperial 

39 Tankh i Mahomad Qutb Shalu, ibid, p 368 ^ ^ r i n 

40. Ibid. ' ' ' ' , 
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band five times daily ”■** If this weie all, nothing much might be 
said about it The age of Sultan Quli was not paiticularly an age 
of faith, and people would not luve, on a question of conscience, 
resisteii or resented such measures, however outlandish they may 
appear to be But herishta tells us something moie Sultan Quli, 
he tells us, “ filled all the offices oi the gov eminent with his own 
cQunti ymen ’ 

Pfcrhcipsj, Sultan yuh was driven to this polic} as a measuie of 
vilet) But It was not the policy of a statesman whose experience 
ivf the Bahmani Sultanate would have taught him a lesson that could 
never ignored. Or, perhaps, Sultan Quli could not leain it, and 
was a victim to the inexorable necessaries of his times ' 

Taken all m all, w^e must legard Sultan Quli Qutb Shah as one 
of the great Princes of his age A sokliei of foitune, he lose to the 
high emineiKe of sovereignty, and became the founder of a dynasty 
that 1 uled over Ftlangana for neailv two centuiies But, it must 
be admitted, that he lacked the breadth of vision w'hich would have 
enabled him to consolidate his conquests by far-sighted statesman- 
ship and to const! net a machinery of administration and law based 
on principles that would have established his rule on the broad and 
enduring basis of the hearts of a grateful and loving population. 


« F«3to,oagnBl,ix329ofVoI 2 Vol p. $23, 

*2 Ferdbta, Owl 



The Qutb Mi Kings of ^olconda 

(1518 A,D.tol687AD) 

BY 

Pro^ S HANUMANTH RAO, \I A , 

NfZW COLLEGt, HvDtK^BUf D\ 

S ULTAN QULI QUIB SHAH came fiom Peisia, duni^^ the 
reign of the Bahmani King Mahniood Shah II and was 
appointed Governor oi Telingana in 14Q5 A D He made 
Golconda his Capital, lepaued its foit, enLirclecl it with walls and 
bastions and built se\eial palaces He canird on wais with 
Telmgana and anne\ed the neighboiiiing distiiels He asserted 
his independence of the Bahminl siueiamtv, after the death of 
Mahmud Shah II in 1518 A D bhitab Khan was the Governor 
of Waiangal who asserted his independence in i \04 but Sultan 
Quli Outb Shah lecoveied it in 1512 

EXTRACT I — Briggs’ Translation of Tarikhi Mohamad Qutb 
Sbahi pp 360 

“ AlIa-ood-Deen Imad Shah fled to Beiai and Sooltan Koolly 
direcred his army to occupy the district of the seven tuppas after 
which he returned to Golconda Here he heard that Seetaputty 
(Shitab Khan), the Raja of Cummamet, had presumed to lay hands 
on some of the Kootb Shahy districts, which lay contiguous to his 
country This Raja possessed the strong forts of Cummamett, 
Belumconda, Wurungole, and others, and had m his service twelve 
thousand infantry, noted as good marksman The King m the first 
place marched against Belumconda which he closely invested I he 
siege lasted a considerable time, till at length the King determined 
to make an attempt to take it by escalade, which he effected by a 
general assault on all sides at once, in which effort, afteT losing 
many men, he at length succeeded 

“When Seetaputty (Shitab Khan) heard of the captuie oi 
Belumconda, he immediately marched with an army to oppose the 
King m the field, who also prepared to receive him The two 
armies met, and a battle was fought, wheiein the Mohamedans lost 
many brave officeis and soldiers from the well du acted fire of the 
enemy’s infantry, which withstood several charges of the Maho- 
madan cavalry , but they were at length broken, and fled leaving 
Sooltan Koolly m possession of all the Raja’s tieasures and heavy 
ba^ane. after which the King leturne^l to Golconda 
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“ Seetaputt) ( Shitab Khan ) subsequent to his defeat, fled to 
Cummamett, and despatched messages to the neighbouring rajas, 
such as those of Condapilly, Indraconda, Warapully^ and Etgeei, 
inviting them to form a confederacy against Sooltan Koolly Kootb 
Shah, who had already reduced the greatest part ot Tuhngana. and 
was every day gaming such ground that in a short time no Hindoo 
chiefs would remain to oppose his ambitious views The rajas all 
united accoidingly, and formed a rendezv ous at Cummamett When 
Sooltan Koolly heard of this league, he marched to oppose them , 
and sanguinary action ensued in the neighbourhood of that place, 
when the Mahomedans, as usual, gained the victory , and the raja 
Seetaputty (Shitab Khan) fled, and took protection with Ramchundur 
Dew* The Mohamedan forces took possession of Condapilly, 
Indraconda, and Etgeer, while the King proceeded to reduce 
Cummamett, then one of the strongest forts in Tulmgana, but as 
he was unwilling to spill human blood wantonly, he sent a message 
to the Commandant of the place, informing him of the defeat of his 
master, and requiring him to surrender the fort to the Mahomedans, 
which he refused to do Several unsuccessful attacks were made m 
consequence, in which the Mahomedans lost many men ; till at 
length the King resolved, as the last resource, to make a general 
assault on all sides at once Sooltan Koolly led the piincipal attack 
m person , the Mahomedans, covering their heads with then shields, 
and being well supplied with scaling laddeis, rushed on simultane- 
ously, and although their loss was severe, they succeeded m gaming 
the ramparts, and drove the garrison before them On this occasion 
they gave no quarter, killing every man, woman, and child in the 
place, excepting the females of the family of Seetaputty (Shitab 
Khan), who were leserved foi the King’s seiaglio 

“ When Seetaputty (Shitab Khan) was defeated, he fled, as 
before related, to Raja Ramchundur, the son oi Guj putty, who held 
his court at Condapilly, and who was the king of the land and the 
sea^coast of Tulmgana and Orissa, as far as the confines of Bengal 
Seetaputty (Shitab Khan) had represented to him that Sooltan 
Koolly Kootab Shah had, by his persecution, at length succeeded 
m expelling him from his country, that he had now subdued almost 
the whole of Tulmgana and that his next step would be to invade 
the country of Ramchundur, which lay contiguous to his own 
Gujaputty Ramchundur, convinced of the truth of these observations 
and lelying on the numerous forces he could bring into the field, 
wrote orders to his adherents to repair with their respective prmies 
to Condapilly where he collected a host of thr^o hqe^fpf|^^thousanci 
foot, and thirty thousand horse, all bearing 
Seetaputty (Shitab Khan),, Mur^y phii^p^u^, 

as other rajas of note Th^sej„,havji]ig sworni tp 
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other, marched to attack Sooltan Koolly He prepared tu oppose 
them with only five thousand horse and met them at the river near 
Palunchmoor 

“The Hindoos drew up their forces on the next day in the 
following order — 

“ Guja Ramchundur, with ten thousand horse, one hundred 
thousand foot, and three hundred elephants in the centre. ’ 

“On the right, his nephew Vidiadry, with ten thousand horse, 
one hundred thousand foot, and two hundred elephants " 

“On the left, Hurry Chundur, with Seetaputty {Shitab Shan) 
m the command of ten thousand horse, one bundled thousand foot, 
and two bundled elephants, the whole of the elephants bearing 
several men with bows and airows 

“Sooltan Koolly Kootb Shah, in spite of the disparity of 
numbers, determined to give the Hindoos battle He placed his 
son, Heidur Khan, with fifteen hundred horse, on the right, and 
Futtehy Khan, with an equal number, on the left, himself taking 
post in the centre with two thousand horse According to custom 
he dismounted in front of the army, and going down on his knees 
supplicated the great Disposer of events to give up the host of the 
infidels into the hands of the faithful , after which he mounted, and 
charged the enemy, driving the afihghted Hindoos before him like 
sheep The Raja Ramchundur was taken prisoner and his nephew 
Vidi^ry killed by Prince Heidur Khan’s own hand , the capture, 
also, of all the enemy’s elephants and treasure as well as of Raja 
Ramchundur, ensured to the King the whole of the country as far 
as the sea-coast From thence he proceeded to Condapilly, which 
he reduced , and afterwards m nt to Ellore and Rajamundry, in the 
former of which places many Hiddoos were slam Upon the 
arnval of the Mahomedan forces at Rajamundry they encamped on 
the banks of the Godavery, where the King received intimation that 
the enemy had assembled in great numbers in the woods and hills 
with the intention of attaking him by night The King accordingly 
detached his generals, Futtehy IChan and Roostoom Kmn, to watch 
their motions and to endeavour to cut them off The two parties 
engaged, and the Hindoos, after they had lost two thousand men, 
fled to the forest, leaving the Mahoniedans m possession of the field 
of action 

“Vusnad (pioperly Veija Nat) Dew, commonly called Guj- 
putty, who possessed the countnes of Bengal along the sea-coast as 
far as the confines of Tulingana, heaiing of the discomfiture of 
Raja Ramchundur, sent ambassadors to Sooltan Koolly A treaty 
was forthwith concluded, by which it was agreed that the nvei 
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GodcLvtry should b'* the houndaiv between the Mahomedan king- 
dom (>1 liilingana and the Hindoo u oi Oii^sa, after which 

ihi bulls of the Kini; and \ iisn.ul Dew weie dtfi\ed, and the distiict 
of Elloie was nufk ovei to the Mahoinedans ” 

Sultan Uuli Uiith ^hah was put to death in 1543 A D and 
was iolbwed h\ Jamshed Ouli yuib ‘^hah (i ^^43-1 5^0) and Ibiahim 
Outb Shah ( 1550- 1 ;,So) Ibrahim Outb Shah built a small mosque 
on the sups to Bala Hissar at Giokonela lh< Hussain Sagai 
tank was also constjuaeci eluiing his leign I he neighbouring 
Hindu king of Vijayanagar, Rama Rnxa gave offence to the king- 
doms of Ahmc dnagar Bijapui, and Goiconda, whieh resulted in 
marriS.ge allianees between Golcoiula and \hmcdnagau and Bijapur 
and Ahmednagai. Then followed the league of the three sultans 
and tnc defeat of Rama Raya m 1564 A,Dk 


1 XTRXCI 2 - “ChTiidoikau “The Destiuetion of Vija^anagar’* 
P ^ 7 ' Qtioted jv Fathei lleras m “The 
\iavidu Dynast) " p :^oi iOf>t note 

“He (Rama Raya) then went to his own harem, spent some 
time with Satyabhamabai, the chief Queen, and piesented many 
rich jewels to her. Then he went to anothei ot his wives whose 
name was Devachintamani Tnvegal Her company gave him 
great pleasure and he made presents to her. Then he came to the 
drawing room of his third wife, Mana Mohini Nijaswarapi. She 
tried to please him in different ways He ordered sundry fruits from 
his orchards and presented them to his wives Then he visited the 
chamber of his mother Chandrasala She waved manv jew^ek over 
his head that evil may be warded off He then explained to her 
the state of affairs, how the four kings had made a common cause 
m attacking him and how the temples, alms distributing houses, and 
the existence of the Brahmans was thieatened He therefoie 
intimated to her the plan of repulsing and punishing the enemy 
He then fell at her feet and asked foi her leave, ^he did not like 
the idea and said “We have not hurt the Muhammadans, but 
even then they are all coming united It would be better to 
negotiate with them” He, not approving of her advice, went away 
whereupon she consented m older to please him Afteiwaids he 
took lest during the night m his chambeis. There he dreamt that 
sombodv was depriving him of his eai pw'el and his thi one and 
that he was being pulkd down At once b(* caused all the astrolo- 
geis and foitune telleis of long standing to be summoned and 
1 elated his dieani to them Ihey consoled him by sayino that the 
enemy would be waided t>ff, and that he would be longdived and 
rule over his kingdom He then presented them with costly cloths 
as well as cocoa-nuts He <dso distributed 5,000 huns amon<^ the 
Brahmans ^ 
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Mdhoniticl Quli Qutb Shah was the king of (iok onda fioiH 
1580 to 1611 ^ Ihe dynast) leached its /enith duimg his reign 
He was the founder of the cit) of Hydeiabad He was \try foml 
of aichiteclure and constiucted several buildings 

EXTRACT 3 — bh^h Roceo “GoLunda and the Outb Shahs” 
Hydeiabad 1929, p 14 

** Early in his reign Mahomed yuli became enamouied of a 
beautiful Hindu dancing girl named Bhaginati, to whom he assigned 
1,000 cavalry as an escort As time passed Gokonda became ver) 
unhealthy through overpopulation, and m 1591 the king built a 
magnificent city a few miles away which he named Bhagnagar to 
commemorate his fa\ounte mistress, Bhagmati Aftei she died the 
king was peisuaded to change the name of the cit\ to Haiderabad 
after Haidai one of the titles of Ah But the oiiginal name 
lemained in use many vears foi Taverniei and Fnevtnot, who 
visited the cit) hall a ^.entui) latei, speak of it as Bhagnagai, and 
even today the name is used b) the commeiv-ial communit) 
Bhagmati s Bamdaii can be seen about a mile south west of 
the fort 

“ In the new cit> that was laid out on the ‘ giidiion” pimciple, 
there were two impoitant ciossmg ovei the mam road At the 
junction with the road from Golconda Mahomed yuli built the 
Chai Mtna 7 in 1593, and at the ciossmg Masulipatam he elected 
the Gtihixi Hau^ In the same year the Pin ana Pul 01 old budge 
was built, Mahomed yuh also built the Darui. Skifa or hospital, 
now used to accomodate the Haidarabad Municipal it) offices, and 
m 1 594 commenced the ABmj' KJiana, which stands opposite the 
Salar Jung palace This building still exhibits a fair amount of fine 
Pei Sian enamel work. In 1598 the Jami Masjid was erected neai 
the C Aar Minar. Hhe Dad Mahal ox Hall of Justice was built 
about the same tune. Sevcial palaces were erected, e,g, the 
Chandan Malud Hu a Mahal Lakhmi Mahal, and the Nadt 
Mahal the last probably w^heie the '^alar Jung palace stands today 
Onh the names of these lemain. Mahomed Quli s own palace may 
have stood on the site now occupied by the Pxuana Haveli 

Mahomed Quli made extensive additions to the foit of 
Golconda. It is stated that he spent about £ 300,000 annually on 
public buildings 

“The Black Rocks neai the Hussain Sagai tank were a 
iavourite resort of Mahomed Quli and his successors, who laid out 
gardens and built pavalions and pleasuie houses on the summit. 
But all tiaces of these have bten eiadicated by the luthiess hands 
of time In the \ertiaculai the hill is known as the Nmbai Pahar 
because all official communications fium the Mogul hmpciois weie 
pioclaimed theie to the accomp minu nt of music 
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“Just before Ibrahim Quli*s death his prime minister built the 
tank which is known as the Mir Jumla Tank 

“ It appears that the oiigm of the interesting Langar piocession, 
which takes place every year m the city on the occasion of the 
liluhaff am festival, dates from the time of Mahomed Quli Qutb 
Shah Several legends aie current, but the following seems to be 
the favourite “Soon after Haidaiabad was built a Qutb Shah 
pnnce was riding to Golconda on an elephant, which suddenly 
became mast (mad) and earned the prince into the jungle When 
the news reached Golconda ihe prince’s mother vowed she would 
give a certain Fakir a chain of gold as thick as a langai (the foot 
cham used to tether an elephant) foi the safe leturn of her son 
Some hours lat«r the pnnce arrived unhurt, and the court goldsmiths 
were set to woik on the chain, which was afterwards taken m 
procession to the fakirs hut” Another veision is that the king’s 
favourite elephant became ^na^t and carried off the king for 
three days 

]Mahomed Qutb Shah ascended the throne of Golconda m i6i i 
and reigned till 1626 During his reign the erection of the Mecca 
Masjid at Hyderabad was started 

EXTRACT 4 — Syed Ah Asgar Bilgrami “Landmarks of the 
Deccan,” p 39 

“The erection of this imposing mosque was started by Sultan 
Muhammad (VI), in 1027 A H (1617 A D ) under the supervision 
of Darogah Mir Faizullah Beg and Chaudhii Rangaiyah, alias 
Hunarmand Khan, with the help of nearly eight thousand masons 
and labourers The work of its construction continued duiing the 
feigns of Abdullah Qutb Shah (VII) and Tana Shah (VIII), at a 
cost of eight lacs of rupees and it was completed after 77 yeais by 
the Emperor Auranzeb in 1 104 A H When the Empeior was 
requested for further decoration of the mosque he4ead this famous 
couplet 

(Transactions of the world have nevei been completed by any 
one, (consequsntly) impose upon yourself as little as possible) 

“When the foundation of this mosque was being laid, it is 
lelated by all contempoiay historians that Sultan Muhammad (VI), 
aftei inviting the learned and pious men of the city and asked them 
to have the foundation stone laid by one who had nevti missed his 
prayeis, but none fiom the assemblage having come forwaid, he 
himself laid the foundation stone by saying that he had never missed 
even his ‘Tahaj-jud (a prayei lepeated after midnight) ever since 
his twelfth year This is one of the most sublime and impressive 
mosques of the Deccan and it is so extensive that neaily 10,000 
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men can easily say their prajers conjointly. The building is 225 ft 
long, 180 ft Vride and 75 ft high, the outer enclosure is oblong 
whose terrace is 360 ft. each way. At a corner of the platform 
theie is a cistern foi ablution, with two long slabs measuring 8 ft 
each, and it is said that these slabs belonged to a temple m Maisrum 
village, no traces of which are now left The mosque is composed 
of triple vestibules measuring (195 x 126' 8") with fifteen arches m 
each row, and five masonic arches in front, the Northern and 
Southern extremeties are surmounted by two large domes 1 he 
two lofty minarets m front, of the mam entrance gate and the 
Sundial of the courtyard, belong to the reign of Aumngzeb The 
lofty colonnades and the prayer niche are fashioned out of one^tone 
slab According to IMons, Tavernier the stone for this niche was 
hewn out of the quarrv bv several hundred labourers in the course 
of five years and 700 pans of bullocks uarned it to the mosque 
One of the lOoms of the court) aid contains the hair of the prophet 
and other sacred relics Sultan Muhammad Qutb Shah (VI), 
named this mosque b\ a nickname gi\en to the square temple of 
Mecca ” In the time of Aurangzeb it assumed the name of 
‘ Mecca Masjid’ It is estimated that the total expenses of this 
mosque amounted to 3,000,000 lacs of Huns 

'*The following verse was composed by a poet and presented 
to the king m commemoiation of its erection, 

'' If the pilgrimage (going round) of noble Kaaba is not attain- 
able to thee, come and pray in the Kaaba of the Deccan As 
regards the adoption of the name of “Mecca Masjid” it is said that 
Muhammad (VI), had some bncks made from the earth of Mecca 
which were fiked over the central arch The compiler of 
‘ Tawankhe Farkhunda’ has given another version, that it being 
the peculianty of Kaaba that it is at no time devoid of pilgrims, so 
IS the case with Mecca Masjid that it has never been without those, 
who come to say their prayers and for this reason the name of 
Mecca Masjid was spotaneously adopted by the public and became 
renowned all the world over During the Qutbshahi peiiod 
36 maunds of food was cooked and distributed to the pool every 
day, but during the reign of Khuld Makan (Aurangzeb) it was 
reduced to Rs 12/- pei diem’* 

Abdulla Qutb Shah ruled from 1626 to 1627 The French 
travellers Tavernier and Thevenot visited Golconda duimg bis 
reign The English factory at Masulipatam obtained valuable 
privileges from this king 

EXTRACTS — ^Sha Rocco . “Golconda and the Qutb 

Shahs ’'p 17 

“ In the early days of Abdulla Qutb Shah’s reign his officers 
appeal to have thrown many obstacles m the way of English trade 
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whith led U) the teniovdl of the English iiom Masulipatam to 
Annagon, on the Xellore coast, m 1628 In Masulipatam the 
English found a half-way mait between the West and the Far East 
scaicely less kuiative than the Poituguese settlements on the 
Malabar coast The factor) at Masulipatam turned the eastern 
llank of the Poituguese in South India as the Suiat factoiy had 
turned then uestein dank in Noith India and the Persian Gulf 
The English had to struggle with the Dutch loi a footing in 
Masulipatam but the king of Golconda seems to have 1 ealisecT the 
advantage of keeping the poit open to all comeis, foi m 1632 the 
Engli h got from Abdulla Qutb Shah the “Golden Firman” pei- 
inittwg them to reopen then factory at Masulipatam It contained 
this assurance “Under Me the King, they shall sit down at rest 
and in safety,” In 1 etui n the factory engaged to import Pei sian 
horses for the king The Finmn is dated November 1632 It was 
renewed on the 21st Februai*} 1634, and then the importance was 
teco/nised of keeping “a continual residence” at Golconda At 
an) late, we find that about 30 years later the Company had 
Mr Cholmly as their agent at Golconda foi the pui chase of 
diamonds ” 

Ibui i\ ig 

“Let us forsake Haideiabad politics for a while in company 
with Tavernier, who visited Golconda on three different occasions 
before the entire subversion of the kingdom by the Mogul In the 
record of his visit in 1645 he give us an interesting account of 
Mir Jumla, whom he describes as a man of gieat wit, understanding 
and justice On the occasion of his farewell interview, on the 
15th September of that year, he found Mir J umla seated with two 
secretaries, bare-footed, “ with a large number of papers between 
his toes and others between the fingers of his left hand, which papers 
he drew sometimes from between his fingers and sometimes from 
between his toes and ordered what answers should be given to 
everyone,” With all this correspondence on hand he attended to 
the salutations of military officers and dealt with four criminals, one 
of whom had his hands and feet cut off and was thrown on the road 
to die, because he had broken into a house and murdered woman 
and hei children Another was disembowelled and thiown on a 
dung heap for highway lobbeiy The othei two weie beheaded foi 
different crimes It was summaiy punishment or acquittal in those 
days men were ne\ei put into piison.” 

On his first visit in 1642 Taveinier saw a diamond with a 
merchant at Golconda, which he says, was the largest stone he had 
Seen for sale in India It was pne-d at Rs 5,00,000 Streeter 
tails It ‘ The Gieat I able” (it wa> fiat) and devotes a whole chapter 
to It in his book on the famous diamonds of the woild 
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Tavermei visited Golconda tor the third tune in 1652 On 
that occasion he described the visit of a young Dutch surgeon^ 
Pitrie de Lan, to King Abdulk. “ 1 he king summoned this 
Surgeon and told him that he wished him to bleed him on the 
following day in four places under the tongue as his ph) sicians had 
directed, but that he should take care not to dra^v more than eight 
ounces De Lan returning to the Couit on the following day, was 
conducted into a room fay two or three eunuchs, and lour old 
women came to conduct him to a bath where, having undressed and 
washed him well, especially his hands, they annomied him with drugs 
and aromatics, and in place of his own clothes, which were of 
Eiwopean make, they gave him a garment made according to the 
fasi^ion of the country. They then took him to the king, ^here 
they brought basins of gold which the physicians who were present 
weighed ; these were to receive the blood He then bled the king 
under the tongue in four places, and he did it so skilfully that, on 
weighing the blood with the basins he found that he had drawn 
eight ounces exactly The king was so satisfied with this operation 
tlmt he gave him 300 pagodas, which were equal to neatly 700 ecus 
The young queen and the queen dowager having heard of it, de-ired 
that he would come to bleed them, but I believe it was more fioni 
curiosity they had to see him than for any need they had to be bled, 
tor he was a young and welhmade man, and probably in their lives 
they had not seen a stranger close — foi from a distance the thing is 
not impossible, since from the place where they stay they are able 
to see without being themselves seen De Lan was then brought 
into a chamber, where the same women who had taken him to the 
bath befc0;e he had bled the king uncovered his arms, which they 
washed well, and especially his hands, after which they annointed 
him with scented oil, as they had done when he went to bleed the 
king That being done, they drew a curtain, and the young queen 
putting out an arm through a hole, the surgeon bled her, and he 
afterwards did the same for the queen mother The first bestowed 
on him 50, and the other 30 pagodas, with some pieces of gold 
brocade” De» Lan was engaged as surgeon on a salary of 800 
Pagodas, about £ 400, a year 

Tavernier s book gives us some vivid contrasts oi the splendour 
and squalor which abound in Indian cities We omit the squalor 
here is his description of Haidarabad, or Bhagnagar as he calls it 

"The town IS nearly the size of Orleans, well built and well 
opened out, anft there are many fine large streets in it. but not 
being paved — ^any more than are those of all the other towns of 
Persia and India — they are full of sand and dust , this is very 
inconvenient in summer. 

" Befoie leaching the bridge you traverse a large subuib called 
Aurangabad, a Kos m length, where all the merchants, brokets and 
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artisans dwell, and, m geneial, all the common people , the towii 
being inhabited only by persons of quality, the officers of the King’s 
house, the ministeis ot justice, and military men Fiom lo or ii 
o’clock in the morning till 4 or 5 in the evening, the merchants and 
brokers come into the town to trade with foieign merchants, after 
which they return home to sleep There aie in these suburbs two 
or three beautiiul mosques, which serve as caravansaris for strangers, 
and seveial pagodas aie to be seen in the neighbourhood It is 
through the same suburb that you go from the town to the fortress 
of Golconda, 

‘♦When yon have crossed-the bridge you straightway enter a 
wide street which leads to the King’s palace. You see on the right 
hand the houses of some nobles of the Court, and four or five 
caravansarais, having two stories, where there aie large halls and 
chambers, which are cool At the end of this street you find a 
large square, upon which stands one of the walls of the palace, in 
the middle of which is a balcony where the King seats himself when 
he wishes to give audience to the people. 1 he principal door of 
the palace is not m this square, but m another which is close by , 
and you enter at fiist into a large court surrounded by porticoes 
under which the King’s Guards are stationed From this court you 
pass to another of the same construction, around which there are 
several beautiful apartments, with a terraced roof, upon which as 
upon those of the quarter of the palace where they keep the 
elephants, there are beautiful gardens, and such laige tiees, that it is 
a matter for astonishment how these aiches are able to carry such 
a weight, and one may say in geneial terms that this house has all 
the appearance of a royal mansion 

“When the King administers justice he comes, as I stated into 
the balcony which overlooks ihe squaie and all those who desire to 
be piesent stand below, opposite to where he is seated Between 
the people and the wall of the palace they plant in the ground three 
rows of sticks of the length of a shoit pike, at the ends of which 
they attach cords which cross one another, and no one is allowed 
whosoever he may be to pass these limits without being summoned! 
This barrier, which is not put up except when the King administers 
justice, extends the whole length of the square, and opposite the 
balcony there is an opening to allow tho&e who aie summoned to 
pass thiough Then two men, who hold by the ends a cord stret- 
ched acioss this opening, have only lo lower it to admit the person 
who is summoned. A Secietaiy of State remains in the square 
below the balcony to receive petitions, and when he has five or six 
in hand he places them in a Lag, which a eunuch, who is on the 
balcony by the side of the King lowers with a cord and draws up 
afterwards, in order to present them to His Majesty.” ^ 
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The ceremony of mounting guard is well described. *' It is the 
principal nobles who mount guard every Monday each m his turn, 
and they are not relieved befoie the end of a week. There are 
some of these nobles who command 5,000 or 6,000 horse, and they 
encamp under their tents around the town W hen they mount 
guard each goes fiom his home to the rendezvous, but when they 
leave it they match m good ordei acioss the bridge, and from thence 
by the mam street they assemble in the sqare in fiont of the balcony. 
In the van you see ten or twelve elephants maiching, more or fewer 
accordino- to*the rank of him who goes off guard. I here are some 
among them bearing cages {howdahs) which somewhat resemble the 
body of a small coach, and there are others which only carry ^iheir 
dnver, and another man instead of the cage, who holds a sort of 
banner. 

** After the elephants, the camels follow two by two, sometimes 
up to thirty or foity Each camel has its sadle, upon which they 
place a small culvenn (a long slendei gun), which a man, clad m a 
skm from head to foot, like a soit pantaloon, and seated m the 
cruppir of the camel with a lighted match m nand, quickly turns 
from side to side before the balcony where tlie King is. 

“ You see coming after them the cai riages around which the 
seivants walk on foot, after which the led-horses appear and finally 
the noble to whom this whole equipment belongs, preceded by ten 
or twelve courtesans, who await him at the end of the budge, leap- 
ing‘‘and dancing before him up to the square. After him the cavalry 
and infantry foUow in good order. And as all that affords a spect- 
acle, and has something of pomp about it, during three or four 
consecutive months which I have sometimes spent at Bhagnagar 
my lodging being m the mam street, I enjoyed the amusement every 
week of seeing these fine troops passing, which aie more or less 
numerous according to the rank of the noble who has been on 
guard in his turn. 4# 

“ The soldiers have for their sole garment but three or four 
ells of clothes, with which they clothe the middle of the body before 
and behind. They wear the hair long, and make a great knot of it 
on the head as women do, having for sole head-dress a scrap of 
cloth witn three corners, one of which rests on the middle of the 
Vipgd, and the other two they tie together on the nape of the neck 
They do not have a sabre like the Persians, but they carry a broad 
sword like the Swiss, with which they both cut and thrust, and they 
suspend . from a belt The bairels of their muskets aie stronger 
than ours, and the iron is better and purer; this makes them not 
liable to burst. As for the cavalry, they have bow and arrow, 
shield and mace, with helmet and a coast^ of mail, which hangs 
behind from the helmet over the shoulders,” 
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3 id, P. 26 

“Thevenot asserts that the mother ol King Abdulla 
Brahmm kdy, who had other children by her husband and was v^ry 
witty, and that it was through her mfluene that Brahmans Wi^re 
largely employed by the king. He adds that the previous kmg, 
Mahomed Qutb Shah, left the crown to his eldest son, but being 
less beloved of the queen than Abdulla he was impnsoned and 
Abdulla was placed on the throne He remained a prisoner until 
1656, when he was poisoned because he offered to fight the Mog^k 
during their attack on the fort Apart from the staten^nti4^ 
Thejrenot, I have not come across any evidence that Hayat 
Begum was a Brahmin lady , but he is fairly accurate and m other 
matters has been amply corroborated Hayat Baksh Begum 
occupies an honourable position in the annals of the Qutb Shah 
dynasty. We know that she was the daughter of the fifth king 
Mahomed QuU Qutb Shah, the wife of the sixth king, Mahomed 
Qutb Shah, and mother of the seventh king, Abdulla Qutb Shah 
It is certain, however, that during the reign of her son, when she 
played a leading part m the affairs of the state, Brahmaas came into 
power at the court of Golconda and their influence became 
predominant m the next reign. 

** We gather from Thevenot that some of the diamond mines 
were formed out by the kmg People who were allowed to dig in 
the mines near Masulipatam had to pay the king a paged (about 
Rs. 4) for every hour the) worked in the mines, whether they found 
diamonds or not ‘ The king s chief mines are in the Karnatic and 
he has 6,000 men continually working there, who daily find near 
31 lbs. weight and nobody digs there but the kmg” 

Here is Thevenot’s descnption of the jewel which Abdulla 
Qutb Shah wore m his turban — 

“This pnnee weais on the Ciown of his he^d, a jewel almost 
a foot long, which is said to be of inestimable value , it is a Rose of 
great Diamonds, three or four inches diameter , on the top of tihat 
rose there is a httle crown, out of which issues a Branch fashioned 
like a Palm-Tree Branch,^ but it is round, and that Palm-branch 
(which IS oxioked at the top) is a good Inch in Diameter, and about 
half a foot long , it is made of several Springs, which are (as it were) 
the leaves of it, and each of which have at their end a lovely long 
Pearl shaped like a Pear, at the foot of this Posie, there are two 
Bands of Gold in fashion of Table-bracelets, in which are encased 
large Diamonds set round with Rubies, which with great Pearls that 
hang dangling on all sides, make an exoeecfingly rare show ; and 
these Bands nave Clasps of Diamonds to fasten the jewel to his 
head. In short, that King hath many other considerable pieces of 
great value in his Treasury, and it is not to be doubted, but that he 
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surpasses all the Kings ot the Indm m presaous stones, and that 
rf there were Merchants (who would give him their worth) he would 
have prodigious sums of mone\ 

** Thevenot has left us a vivid w^ord picture of the pomp dis- 
played by the Omras or nobles of the court. “ These Omras 
generally make a very handsome figure , when they go through the 
town an elephant or two goes before them on which three men 
carrying banners are mounted , 50 or 60 troopers well clothed and 
with bows and arrows, swords at their sides, and bucklers on their 
backs, follow at some distance , and after those -come other men on 
horseback, sounding trumpets, and playing on fifes. After^them 
comes the Omra on horseback with thirty or forty footmen about 
him, some making way, others carrying lances and some with fine 
napkins driving away the flies One of them nolds an umbrella 
over his master s head , another carries the tobacco pipe, and others 
pots full of water m hanging cages of canes. The palanquin earned 
by foul men conies next with two porters for change , and all this 
pomp is bi ought up by a camel or two with men beating of timbals 
on their backs When the Omra pleases, he takes his palanquin^ 
and his horse is led by him. The palanquin is sometimes covered 
with silver, and its canes or bambous tipt with silver at both ends , 
the lord is to be seen lying in it, holding flowers m his hand, smoking 
tobacco, or else chewing belle and areca, shewing by that soft and 
effeminate posture a most supine dissoluteness. All (who have any 
considerable pay, whether Moors or Gentiles) imitate the Gentiles, 
and are earned through the town m palanquins well attended ; and 
tfce Dutch Interpreter at Bkogmgar (who is a Gentile) goes at 
present with such an equipage, save only that instead of camels, he 
hath a chariot , but (at least) there is not a cavalier, but hath his 
umbrella bearer, his flie-dnvers, and his cup-bearer** 

Aurangzeb was the Viceroy of the Deccan at the time when 
Abdulla Qutb^ Shah was ruling Golconda, and Bernier, another 
French traveller, gives the following account of Aurangzebs 
attempted invasion of Golconda. 

BERNIER Travels m the Mogul Empire** — edited by 

Constable and Smith, Oxford p, 16* 

“ During the time that Auieng-Zebe was intrusted with the 
government of the Deccan the king of Golconda had for his Vizier 
and general of his armies Emir-Jemla, a Persian by birth, and 
celebrated throughout Hmdostan The Vizier’s lineage was not 
noble, but his talents were of the Afst order . he was an accomplished 
soldier, and deeply versed in business. His wealth was prodigious 
t^is political influence, it tqay readily be imagined, wa^ 
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very great, commanding as he did not only the armies of the king, 
but keeping m his own pay a formidable body of troops, with a 
corps of artillery 

“The jealousy of the king ‘of Go'conda was naturally aw'ak- 
ened and he eagerly, but silently, sought an oppoitunity to destioy, 
or remove from his presence, one whom he regaided as a dangerous 
nval rather than an obedient subject Sunounded by persons 
devoted to the interest of the minister, he felt the prudence ot con- 
cealing his intentions , but in an unguarded moment, when informed 
for the first time of the improper intimacy subsisting between Emir- 
Jemla and the queen-mother, who still retained much beauty, he 
gav^ utterance to the feelings by which he had so long been 
oppressed, and denounced vengeance against this powerful offender. 


“The Vizier was at this time in the Karnatic, but, every 
important office at court being filled by his own and his wife’s 
relations and friends, he was soon made acquainted with the danger 

which awaited him Jemla addressed a lettei to Aureng-Zebe, 

at this time in Daulet-Abad, the metiopolis of the Deccan to the 
following effect 


“1 have rendered, as all the world knows, essential seivices to 
the king of Golconda, and he owes me a heavy debt of gratitude. 
Nevertheless, he is plotting my rum and that of my family May 
1 be permitted, therefoie, to throw myself under your protection ^ 
In acknowledgement of the kindness I anticipate at your hands 
I suggest a pian by which you may easily obtain possession both 
of the Kings person and kingdom Confide in my inteority, and 
the enterprise will neither be difficult nor dangerous assemble four 
or five thousand of your choicest cavalry, and proceed by forced 
marches towards Golconda, which may be reached in sixteen da\s 
spreading a rumour that this body of horse is escoiting an ambas^ 
sador from Chah-Jehan, who has affairs of moment to negotiate 
with the king at Bagnaguer, • ^ 


“ The Dabir, through whose medium the first communication 

"’y relation-my creature-and 
entirely m my confidence you have only to advance with rapidity 

Raon at the gate ot 

?n ruT^ t yo“ are any other than 

f Chah-Jehan When the king advances, accord- 

nlon .1 'Tr ?"^e«'als. you nfay easily secure his 

dispose of him mihe manner 
yo may deem fit, in as much as his palace of Bagnaguer where he 
usually lives is unwalled and without a ditch or fortifications of any 

® ^ of expedition, 

.r 1, '■“Pe®® dailv during the time 

It may be in progress ^ 
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** Aureng Zebe, ever intent upon projects of ambition, immedi- 
ately adopted the measures proposed m this letter. He proced^d 
at once towards the teintory of the king of Golconda and with such 
address the plot was conducted, that when the prince reached 
Bagnaguer, no one doubted that this formidable body of horse 
accompanied an embasy fiom the Great Mogul The King, as is 
usual on similar occasions, repaired to his garden for the purpose of 
receiving the pretended ambassador with appiopriate ceremony and 
honour , and while unsuspiciously approaching his perfidious enemy, 
he was about to be seized by ten or twelve slaves, as had been 
projected, when an Omiah, who was m the conspiracy, touched 
with sudden remorse and compassion, exclaimed, * Your majesty is 
lost if you do not instantly fly, this is Aureng-Zebe, and no 
ambassador* It would be superfluous to d^snibe the King*s 
consternation he fled fiom the spot, and mounting the first horse 
he could find, rode at full speed to the fortress of Golconda, distant 
only a league from Bagnaguer 

“Although disappointed of his prey, Auieng-Zebe felt that 
there was no occasion for alarm, and that he may secuiely prosecute 
his endeavours to obtain possession of the K ng’s person The 
entire spoliation of the palace was his next act stiipping it of all its 
costly content . . He then determined to besiege the King m 

his fortress, but as he was without supply of the necessaiy muni- 
tions of war the siege was protracted, and Chah-Jehan, two months 
after its commencement, peremptorily commanded his son to 
relinquish his enterprise, and return without delay to the Deccan , 
so although the fortress had beeif reduced to the last extremities 
ftx)m the want of provisions and war material, he was obliged 
to retire” 

The last king of the Qutbshah dynasty was Abul Hasan 
Tanashah (1672-1687) During the reign of this king, a subsidiary 
alliance was entered into between Sivaji and Tanashah against 
Aurangzeb m February, 1677. 

EXTRACT 6. — (Translation of Sahhasad Bakhar'' — Sens 
“ Siva Chhatrapati ** — pp i r 9-1 24). 

Sivaji was m need of money for conquenng the Karnatak, and 
the Sultan of Bhagnagar (Golconda) and an abundance of wealth 
“ Money could be procured by violence from there but the Sultan 
used to pay a tribute annually Cruelty should not be committed 
Aere An interview with him (Sultan) should be obtained by 
friendly means The Raja (Sivaji) decided to have the interview 
arranged, by writing about it to Prahlad Pant who was his envoy 
at Bhagnagar. Tanashah entertained m his mind a strong su*?picion. 
Then Prahlad Pant assured the Badshah that there was no evil 
intention and that the Raja would go away after a friendly visit 
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To this effect was a friendly agreement made with the Raja 

The Badshah intended to come forward to a distance to receive him 
(Sivaji) But the Raja sent the following verbal message with 
assurances of oaths — 

'* You should not come You are (my) elder brother, I am 

^uui ) yoimgei brother , you should not come forward” Madanna 

Pant and Akkanna Pant came forward, received the Raja, and 
conducted him to the city The Badshah had adorned the whole 
city. Streets and lanes were all around coloured with a thin layer 
of kunkum powder and saffron. Festive poles and triumphal arches 
were erected and flags and standards hoisted in the city. Krors of 
citizens stood (by the roads) to have a look at the Raja The 
ladies welcomed him bv waving innumerable lamps round him 
Gold and silver flowers aie showered upon the Raja. The Raja 
distributed much wealth beyond measure and countless dresses 
among the people in chanty and reached the Dad Mahal with all 
his forces The Badshah came foiwaid and gave (the Raja) a 
friendly embrace . .For three hours he listened to the stones of 
the Rajas heroism Then he presented some ornaments set with 
jewels, lobes, horses, and elephants to the Raja and to all his men 
and dismissed them The Raja and the Badshah descended from 
the palace and the Raja went to his quarters,,,, 

** After the Raja had left, the Badshah was convinced that he 
was honest and had respected his oath ... .The next day Madanna 
Pant took the Raja to his houa^ to be his guest. .The Badshah 
surnmoned Madanna Pant and (they) selected an auspicious moment 
(and) again brought the Raja for a second interview and gave him 
mnumerame jewels, ornaments inlaid with gems, elephants and 
nc^s. Then the two Chhatrapatis sat on the (terrace) of the 
^iace and received the obeisance of all the sarkarkuns and Hambir 
aw anb other military officers, and ornaments, robes, elephants, 
and horses were presented to them all, each individually and accord- 
ing to his valour and fame. And the Badshah said, “ You should 
help me on every occasion ” After confirming (the alliance) in this 
manner and taking oaths in the Rajas favour, (the Badshah) gave 
him leave ‘T shall regularly pay the stipulated tribute every year, 

^ connection, Prahlad Pant always with 

the Badshah The Raja returned to his place. 
After this the principal officers of Bhagnar entertained the Raja as 
lu this manner he spent a mon that Bhagnagar With 

provisions of that place he led his army towards 


of Golconda came to an end In the year 1687 and 
of captured by the Mughals Bernier gives an account 

^ (T AbulHasaa Sarkar. in 

n o Auiangzeb pves a detajjed account of tjja siege. 
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EXTRACT^ 7» — Bernier’s Travels, p igS, 

I shall advert to five or six facts that prove the low state of 
degradation to which this wretched King is reduced 

First — When I was at Golconda, m the \car 166", an ambas- 
sador extraordinary arrived from Aureng-Zebe, for the purpose ot 
declaring war, unless the King supplied the Mogol with ten thousand 
cavalry to act against Visapour This force was not indeed granted , 
but what pleased Aureng-Zebe still better, as much money was 
given as is considered sufficient for the maintenance of such a body 
of cavalry. The King paid extravagant honours to this amb§ssador 
and loaded him with valuable presents, both for himself and the 
Mogol, his master 

Second — Aureng-Zebe s ordinal) ambassadoi at the court ot 
Golconda issues his commands, grants passpoits, menaces and ill- 
treats the people, and m short, speaks and acts with the uncontrolled 
authoriU of an absolute so\ ereign. 

Third — Emir-jemla’s son, Mahmet-Emir-Kan although no- 
thing than one of Aureng-Zebe’s Omrahs, is so much respected m 
Golconda, and chiefly m MasuUpatam that the taptapa, his agent or 
broker, virtually acts as master of the port He buys and sells, 
admits and clears out cargoes, free of every impost and without any 
person’s intervention. So boundless was the fathers influence 
formerly m this country, that it has descended to the son as a matter 
of right or necessity 

Fourth — Sometimes the Dutch presume to lay an embargo on 
all the Golconda merchant-vessels m the port, nor will they suffer 
them to depart until the King comply with their demands* I have 
known them even protest agaist the King because the Governor of 
Masulipatan\ prevented them from taking forcible possession of an 
English ship m the port, by arming the whole population, threaten- 
ing to burn the Dutch factory, and to put all these. insolent 
foreigners to the sword 

Fifth — Another symptom of decay m this kingdom is the 
debased state of the current com, which is extremely preiudicial to 
the commerce of the countr) 

Sixth — A sixth instance I would adduce of the fallen power of 
the King of Golconda is, that the Portugues, wretched, poor, and 
despised as they are become, scruple not to menace him with war, 
and with the capture and pillage of Masulipatam and other towns if 
he refuses to cede San Thome, a place which these same Portuguese, 
a few years ago, voluntarily resigned into his hands to avoid the 
disgrape of yielding it to the superior pow^ of the Dutch” 
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** In time the ram ceased, the roads became dry and the rivers 
fordable again, provisions began to come to the Mughal camp, and 
the famished troops got a new life On 21st September, aftei the 
siege had lasted neaily eight months, “the luck of Auiangzib did its 
work, without a stroke of sword or spear” Golconda was captured 
by bribery 

“An Afghan soldier ot fortune, named Abdulla Pam, sur 
named Sardar Khan, had deserted Bijapur service for the Mughal 
and then left the Mughals to join Abul Hasan , and now m the 
decline of the Qutb shahi monaichy he had risen to be one of the 
two highest officers m the fort This double eyed traitoi now sold 
his master to the enemy . . 

“But It was not to be won without a final struggle One last 
feast of the purest heroism cast its radiance on the fall of Golconda 
and redeemed its infamy When the exultant Mughals were swarm- 
ing into the fort and making their way to the palace, a single iider 
who had no time to gird his belt on oiTput saddle on his hoise’s 
back, fell like a lunatic on that myriad of enemies It was Abdur 
Razzaq Lari, surnamed Mustafa Khan, the one faithful man rejected 
with scorn all the bribes of Aurangzib, including a Command of 
Sjx Thousand Cavaliy m the Mughal army, saying that “he would 
rather be ranked among the 72 faithful companions who perished 
with Khalif Hassan at Karbala than with the 22,000 traitors who 
overcame him” Alone he rushed against the flood of invaders, 
shouting, “ While 1 live, there will be at least one life sacrificed m 
defence of Abul Hasan * He forced his way against *a thousand 
swords* to the gate of Bala Hissai But covered with 70 distinct 
wounds, one eye badly damaged, and the skin of his forehead slashed 
and hanging down so as to obstruct his vision, his horse reeling 
from wounds and loss of blood, — Abdur Razzaq no longer ^aw bis 
path before, but did his best merely to keep his seat and gave his 
horse the loose rein The animal escaped from the press and 
dropped him near an old coconut tree in the Nagina Bagh garden 
near the citadel Here the only hero of the siege of Golconda lay 
blood-stained, insensible, half dead, for an entire day, and was then 
found out and taken to his home Thence he was removed to the 
Mughal camp and nursed back to life by order of the Emperor” 



The (ise and Decline of the City 
of Auranyabad 

Mr, GHULAM AHMAD KHAN, Ex-Subed\r, Aurangabad 

I SHALL describe to you briefly the cfrowth and theii decay 
of the city of Aurangabad, which, in the XVII century was 
the largest city in the East — it was as large as what modern 
Calcutta to-day is * 

The Biblical Expression Ichabad 

The glory has departed ” truly applies to this city. 

It IS not possible to describe the histci) of the Deccan without 
mentioning the important events that weie happening m the North 

To get therefore a pioper peispective of the events that led to 
the foundation of the city of Aurangabad we have to p’ck up our 
thread of narration fioni the fourteenth centuiy. How this Bahmini 
kingdom was established by a peasant is of interest for our Domi- 
nions as its past glory is still to be seen m the ruined cities of 
Gulbarga and Bidar 

It quickly rose to an extraordinary height of prosperity under 
this Sultan. Amongst the Mohamedans, more than any other 
people there are to be found instances of a romantic and adv' nturous 
life, but even amongst Mohamedans there are but few examples of 
such a wonderful change of fortune and still rarer are the instances 
where the'sqpcess was unstained by cruelty Simultaneously, 
further South, the fallen kingdom of Warangal had given rise to the 
establishment of another^Empire with us seat at the banks of the 
River Tungabhadra, m 13^6 It is said that two brothers, the 
scion of the fallen kingdom of Warangal were helped by a Scholarly 
Brahman, known as Vidya Aranya, the forest oi the learning — the 
correct name of tins city is said to be Vidya and not Viya-Nagaram. 

The Bahmim kings were waging war, for over a century, with 
Vijayanagar, which extended from the mouths of the River to 
C. Comorin and from Goa to Masulipatam 

The bone of contention was our Raichur The great Bahmini 
kingdom disintegrated after a glory of about a century and a half 
giving rise to 5 separate principalities, BIJAPUR, GOLCONDA, 
AHMEDNAGAR, BIDAR AND BERAR 



At this time there was a change of dynasty at Vijayanagar and 
the newly founded kingdoms* taking advantage of this made the 
famous qiiadiiiple alliance, Berar b^^ing excluded, and fought the 
decisive battle of TALI KOTA H in 1 565 obliterating the Empire 
from the political map of India. 

Emperor Akbai who was ruling at Delhi, now had his longed 
tor opportunity to fulfil his amdition to bring the country South of 
Narbada under h«s rule Burhanpur, the capital of Khandesh, the 
threshold of the Deccan, was taken as early as 1562 The king- 
dom of Ahmednagar for its geographical position, was next assailed 

If IS a strange incidence that m the Deccan contemporary of 
Queen Elizabeth, was a woman of equal ability and political talent, 
Chand Bibi, wh<'> ruled over Ahmednagar a realm as laig^e as 
England 

The first Mughal campaign at Ahmednagar began in 1565 m 
the time of Akbai The famous Chand Bibi, the aunt of the minor 
king was the life and soul of a vigorous and heroic defence but she 
was murdered by one of her factions eunuchs and teeame the 
heroine of the Romance “ A NOBLE QUEEN ” by Col Meadows 
Taylor 

Fall of Ahmednagar led directly to the foundation of the city 
of Aurangabad Malik Ambar the talented and industrious minister 
restored the fallen dynasty proclaiming the young pnnceas king and 
himself as his minister and viceroy at Daulatabad The coronation 
took place at Parenda (Osmanabad Dist) 

Malik Amber originally an Abyssinian slave, and Christian by 
birth, was brought up by a Muslim family and had risen to a higli 
position during the time of Queen Chand and was her deputy 

It was m 1605 that he stai ted building the city of Aurangabad 
In English History this was the memorable yeaj of the GUN' 
POWDER PLOP to blow up king James and the Lords and 
commons 

When the iinfoitunate King Charles I was ruling E.ngland 
without a parliament this city was growing in its glory 

The name of the village on which the new city of Aurangabad 
w,is built was Khirkee — 01 the Rockies An old temple still exists, 
called. Khirkeshwar, to perpetuate the antiquity of this city 
The geographical position of tne site was favourable foi an abundant 
\\at<^r SLipp]} being situated in a valley of about 10 miles through 
which flows a perennial stream, known as Kham River which flows 
through the city separating the civil area from that of the Can^n- 
ment Afalik Amber named the city FATEHNAGAR, after 
his son 
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In the couise oi lo years the aevv capital became a populuus 
and imposing city. Malik Amber is as famous in the history of the 
Deccan as is Raja Todar Mall of Northern India for his revenue 
reforms. One remarkable feature of the spirit of religious toleration 
of Malik Amber is that he had distinguished men of different 
denominations round him. It is an mteiec*tino fact that the great 
Maratfaa power, which practically wrested the (}o\ eminent from the 
Mughal Emperors, had its nurture in the cit) of Aurangabad. 
Maloji, grand-father of Shi vaji, till his death, m 1019, was a great 
favountism of Malik Amber and so was his son Shivaji. Maloji 
had two sons, one he called Shahji and the other ShariQi, after the 
Saint Shah Sharif, This shows to what extent religious toleration 
existed and what change came later * 

Mahk Amber built many mosques and a t tvistian Lhurch is 
also attributed to him, of which only one solitary wall exists now 

He built the Naukhanda Palace, now in rums which consisted 
of 5 Zanana buildings, a Diwani-Am, a Diwani-Khas. vast gardens 
and cistern and a number of baths. This place was later occupied 
by Asaf Jah, the founder cf the dynasty of H E H. the Nizam by 
Government Officials places Nazar (token gift) on certain state 
occassions. 

The Jame Masjid, which began to be erected m his time, has 
fifty polygonal pillai^ 

This impo^ng building, now in a disapidated condition com- 
monly known as ‘‘Cheeta Khana”, was erected by him as a meeting 
place for pandits and learned men of the city. But it has since 
fellen on evil days. During the reign of Aurangzeb it was relegated 
to the use of travellers as a Rest House and later the Imperial 
hunting cheetas and falcons were housed there In recent times it 
was used as*gaol and till lately was the Municipal Office of the city. 
It has now been repaired and restored to its previous dignified 
position of being used as a Town Hall. 

- The present city road runs through a large square stone gate- 
way caBed Bharkal, which means mold Deccani Urdu, a large 
door, the erection of which is also attributed to Malik Amber. The 
most remarkable of his works lor which his name, even to the 
present day, is a household word, is the ingenious system of water 
supply that he gave to the city. A canal, taken fiom a river about 
five miles from the city, consists of a senes of aqueducts with 
ventilating shafts of masonry It has been serving the needs of the 
city even to the present day, by the simple piocess of gravitation, 
since its construction in about 1616. 
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This system retaining all its ancient features, has now been 
modern ibed, the filters, seivice reseivior and distribution system 
haviiig been designed on new lines. 

It IS said that the population of the city was about two hundred 
thousand during the time when Malik Amber was at the zenith oi 
his power He had the mistoitune of seeing his city ransacked and 
plundered by the troops of Shah Jehan m 1621, and it was then 
thought that the city would not lecoupe even m twenty years But 
such was the energy cf this lemarkable personality and such the 
prosperity of the country that within a short period the city legained 
Its lost splendour and at the time of his death in 1626 it was stil 
the cynosuie of the Mughal Empiie 

Slowly and steadily the Marathas gained influence and power 
in the politics of the Deccan, about the commencement of the 1 7th 
century, so much so that the nominal Mahomedan rulers of kingdom 
of the Deccan were viitually controlled, both m civil and military 
departments by Maiatha statesmen and woniors Malik Amber 
also allowed them to lally round him. Mughal army, taking 
advantage of the death of Malik Amber, was tempted to attack the 
city again in the same year but did not succeed In 1633, hoMiever, 
Fateh nagar, with the rest of the Nizam bhahi teintory, fell to the 
Mughals and Aurangzeb, duung the period of hi:> second viceroyalty 
of the Deccan, made it bis capital in 1653, and called it Aurangabad 
After the gieat war of succession of Indian History, Aurangzeb 
ascended the throne of Delhi m 1658, exactly two hundred years 
before another epoch-making change came over India 

Dunng the eailier part of his reign the Marathas became a 
real menace to the Empire 

In 1682 they assembled m the neighbourhood of the Satara 
Hills, three miles to the North to attack the city of Aurangabad but 
retired, hearing of the arrival of a vast army of the Mughals 
A wall round the city was erected by order of the Elnperor in the 
following years 

The four principal entrances face the cardinal points, the, most 
important being the northei n one called the Delhi gate All big 
cities m the South at that time had their mam gates invariably 
facing in this direction Even the piincipal gate of the Peshwa's 
palace at Poona is called the Delhi gate 

The most important of the buildings of the Mughals period is 
the Mukbeia, built by Azam Shah, son of Aurangzeb, in memory 
of his mother Rabia-Daurani, between the year 1650 and 1657 — a 
very handsome building by itself, but a poor imitation of the great 
Taj at Agra The maible used m the Mukbera was brought trom 
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Jeypur and the traveller lavernier mentions having met carts, laden 
with them, proceeding fiom Upper India to Auiangabad He 
wrote as follows — 

“ Going one time from Surat to Golconda, I met m five 
days’ journey from Aurangabad, more than thiee 
hundred wagons laden with this marble, the least 
where of was drawn by twehe oxen ” 

URK m Turkish means citadel, the same as ARX m Latin, or the 
English ARK 

This palace was built by Auiangzeb and is a magnificent group 
of buildings, where Aurangzeb lived It comptises ol beautiful halls 
for the Zanana and baths and cisterns and is a typical^lay''-out of 
the Mughal gardens 

The window where he appealed everv moining and received 
the homage of his people, as the greatest Empeior of his time, is 
still intact, and so is his kitchen 

The player hall in which he used to transciibe Koran and 
stitch caps, on the proceeds of which he^ived a spartan life, has 
now been turned into a mosque 

In the same compound is to be found an interesting building 
known as the “Palmer Kotie” here the fiist bank of thdt name was 
established to peiy up the arrears of the pay of the aimy in the first 
quarter of the last century. 

It is said that General Bussy also lived in that house, while 
Salabat Jung, under his control, lived in the palace in the interior. 
Salabat Jung was declared the Nizam by the French in 1751. He 
and Bussy advanced form Hyderabad to Aurangabad which they 
reached in June 1752 

OR ME says “ The entry into Aurangabad was more splendid 
and magnihcient than that which had been made at Golconda. 1 he 
inhabitants of* the city of Aurangabad, when the suba is there, are 
computed at a million and a half souls. 

One of the most picturesque sites m India and Ithe pride of 
Aurangabad, is the shrine Panchaki (the water mill), where Baba 
Musafar, the spiritual guide of Aurangzeb is buried The garden 
walk descend^down to the bed of the river that flows by its side 
and the water fall, in a beautifuF broad sheet, is the special feature 
of the place No less an authority than Mr, Gladston Solomon, 
Director^ of the School of Arts, Bombay, has stated his opinion 
about this in the following words — ^ 

“ I regard it as one of the most attractive gardens I have 
ever seen in the East. Within a comparatively small 



a comprises all the iabcination of an exequsite 
setting conjoined to most interesting historical build- 
ings and sanctuaries Its tanks are unique for their 
beautiful lay-out and charming relation to their 
sm roundings The remarkable ball under the tank 
IS unique in my experience of Indian Gardens, and 
the little bower that looks across the smallest of the 
tanks towards the mosque, is perfection from the 
artist’s point of view, offering remarkable vmw,s of 
sketching, I could say a good deal more if time b^d 
served ” 

Aurangzed died in 1 707 at Ahmednagar and was buried at 
Khuldabad After his death, war broke out amongt hi? sons and 
there was chaos at Delhi Nizamul-Mulk, Fateh Jung, the founder 
of the present ruling dynasty of Hyderabad transferred his capital 
from Aurangabad to the city of Hydeiabad in 1727 

The impoi tant buildings constructed m the city of Aurangabad 
after the death of Aur^ngzeb are SAaA Ganj Mosqm and Baradaii 
of Ewaz Khan, in which are located the offices of the Subedar and 
the Talukdar Damn Mahal, now m a state of complete disrepair, 
was constructed, it is said, fiom the Savings of the wages of the 
kbourers 

From the above shcrt lesume, it will be seen that this city 
from a small village on a barren sheet rock rose to the eminence of 
the largest city in the East with a population of about a million and 
a half. During its ephemeral existence of about a century and a 
quarter it was pratically for half a century the capital of the last 
functioning Emperor of Hindustan Its population now, including 
that of the Cantonment is about 37,000. What Omar Khayam 
said IS truly applicable to this — 

They say the lion and the hzzard keep 
The courts where Jamshed gloried ariH drank deep 
Bahram, the great Hunter — the wildness 
Stamos over his head but never breaks hj<5 



le City of liloranyal in tlie I5tb Century 
as gleamed from Telugu Poetical lilorks 


R. SUBBA RAO, Professor Osmama Universitv 

K RIDABHIRAMAM is a ver) inunesting drama of the Vtredhi 
type m the Telugu liteiature and it reflects the condklion of 
Warangal in the 1 5th century The title of the play itself 
means a lovely play and it is justified by persuing its contents. 
Telugu dramaturgy classified plays under 10 catagories The 
Veedhi type is simple tMth only one 01 two characters who generally 
soliloquise and if at all converse or hold a dialogue the presence of 
the other party is geneially presumed The prevading sentiment is 
of course love 

The authorship of the play has not yet been attributed indis- 
putably to one person The controveisy is between Vallabhamatya 
and Sn Nadha. Majority of scholars ascnbe the work ta Vallabha 
There is a long genealogy of the author which is given at the 
beginning But the style of the play smacks of the authorship of 
Sri Nadha who wrote ornate, pedantic but perfectly grammatical 
Telugu, Sn Nadha was a great master m portraying lovely female 
characters and that trait is highly pronounced m the play Sn 
Nadha was the leading literary genius of his age but ne has not 
made a mention of this play m the inventory of his works Even 
the explanation that Sn Nadha wrote the drama under the name of 
Vallabha does not appeal to common sense unless a cogent reason 
IS discovered for it 

After the introductory portion m which the family history of 
the author is stated we have the first verse addressed to a bee, 
expressing a surpiise as to how it has left the musical atmosphere of 
gardens where flowers and fruits overflow with palatable juices. 
This is to imply that an atmosphere of wine woman and violin is to 
permeate the play. The bee is symbolic of a licentious young man 

A Brahmin youth, who was resourceful and brainy but did not 
have any money, once went to Warangal and fell in love with a 
damsel ’lyho was already married. The adventurous beauty also 
must have been moved by the cleverness of the young fellow that is 
why she even niariied the Brahmin But the wedded life could 
not be felicitous for a long time because the Brahmin wa^mot able 



to acquire money tor material comfort. The Brahmin left the place 
with^a desire to make some arrangements for getting an inexhausti- 
ble fund df money and met a merchant youth whom he befriended. 
The name ot the Brahmin was Manchana, the name of the damsel 
was Kama Manjari and the name of the merchant was Tittibha 
Chetti Manchana charmed Tittibah Chetti by his fascinating 
manners and the narration of his lovely experiences with Kama 
Manjan The impressionable Chetti was persuaded by Manchana 
to go on a journey to the great capital of Warangal Tittibha who 
was a wealthy person really needed an expert who could initiate 
him into the haunts ot pleasure. To the highest satisfaction of 
Manchana the plan became ripe and Tittibha agreed to go to 
Waraftgal on a pleasure tnp Then the two youths approach the 
rampart of the fort of Warangal and then follows a graphic descrip- 
tions of vanous persons met with and scenes witnessed 

In the vicinity of the rampart they come across a Medara 
Woman, seated on a bamboo stool, then an out- caste woman just 
from a ^bath m the ditch, the third person that greeted their eyes 
was a Karnata woman with a pitcher under her arm. The sight of 
these lovely women, scantily dressed, must have inspired hope in 
their mind to discover more sensuous things within. Later they 
enief the mam gate of the fort and come to the Myla Santa or 
unclean market Here they met a boy vedor with an ivory box 
contsuning red pills and hawking it as Susarabhet It was a novelty 
to the visitors to Warangal so they stopped the boy and enquired 
as to what it was 1 lie hawker surprised at tne stupidity of 
Manchana and Tittibha told they were depilatory pills much in 
demand by the women of the town Further they entered the 
cultivators* hamlet, and saw some rustic damsels putting decorated 
cow-dung balls in front of their houses The glowing unadorned 
faces of the ladies delighted the youngsters Then they saw a 
Karnata woman i e , a dancing girl with red saree, a plaited hair and 
some three-row- necklace round her neck. Her cl^rming person 
stimulated some rhapsodical flashes from Manchana and they had 
to cut themselves^ away forcibly from the matchless beauty 
Manchana and Tittibha men enter the court reserved for gamblers 
The poet has given a realistic and graphic picture of the game 
How hoping against hope they stake wliat ever they have and 
even lose that Their joyous faces before the result is learnt and 
ghastly disappointment represented on the face later are all 
depicted with a great mastery. Manchana who was already a 
victim to one vice did not like to devote himself to the other. He 
even cursed fellows There they met a beautiful Tell woman 
who was the scented cfeamekoil She was a Weersaiva 
bedecked with prt^mtieiit ornametits and a ^Iver 
from Her charm. 
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After going a few steps further they noticed an oil (mill) press, with 
a robust lady seated on the yoke, merrily singing and guidJng the 
ox with a wiiip 

The next scene of attraction then was the row of tailors 
Here too they witnessed many ladies who had come to the tailors 
either to carry away the jackets and the bodices completed by the 
tailors or to place orders for new clothes The tailors were to take 
thf* measurements af their bodies Manchana and Tittibha saw a 
clever tailor who had apparently put on a silly appearance and was 
measunng and remeasuring the chest and the back of a damsel and 
going wrongf in the final calculation of the cloth required I hey 
must have vied with the lot of such fellows Next thef saw a 
household lady preparing paste out of turmeric Whiling their time 
on the mam road with the sight of such pleasant scenes, they 
entered one more gate and came to the Royal road which was very 
much crowded Elephants, chariots and horsemen frequentl) passed 
over this street The road gave a representative picture of the 
aggrandizement of the capital Manchana said to Tittibha that 
they should wend into cross roads or some by lanes so they could 
have viewes of the residences of the dancing girls. 

The new comers then saw and heard some dancing and music 
in a Paluad Temple The girl who danced and sang displayed 
such a vigour and talent m her performance that the on lookers 
were extremely enthused and inspired to mutate some of those Wood 
curdling events The poet displays here powers over poetic 
pbiaseok^ and rouses the sentiments to a high pitch of exuberance 
The walls of the temple bore mural paintings illustmtmg the tbrae 
descnbed Then they stay for some time m the temple 
Eka Vira Devi 

Then they heard the recitation of a jakkula maid singing 
Kameshwan's love This song is extremely popular amongst the 
Telugu speakfhg people They then witness the performance of 
mylare heroes. Frigntful acts of religions frenzy committed by the 
adherents of the various cults are represented Amongst the 
miscellaneous items there was a maiden in a bow-posture on her 
back, her nose-screw was thrown m a tub and she was lifting it out 
of water by her nose The damsel was also putting a handful of 
black beads into a thread by means of her toungue Manchana 
and Tittibha were ravished by the cleverness of the performer 
They then come to a group of temples, that of Keshava 
Swayambhoo, the family deity of the Kakatiyas, was surmounted by 
golden domes and turrets Then there were the tuples of Bhairawa. 
Chamandeshwari, Virabhadreshwara and the monastry, 

a choultry and a mosque for the Muhamimdans. By this it wa^ 
non and the clock on the tower opposite to the palate struck 



Naturally a hotel attracted the attention of the visitors The 
manager blatantly asked them whether the young men were 
enquiring rates for food and bed both or for food alone The terms 
were settled for luncheon alone. It consisted of delicious courses 
principal of which was camphor-nee Resting a while after food 
these youthful adventui ers started on their sojourn. 

When they started again, they met a female florist who had 
ketaki flowers. She discerned the young men and guided at them 
offenng her flowers for sale to them. In Andhra Desha, the 
institution of Pusup<i Lavikas was a common sine qua non of a 
feshjpnable town. 1 he flower gatherers plied their trade here very 
cleverly They sold their wreaths garlands and nosegays in the 
west-end of the towns. These vendors especially women were 
very adept as conversationalists particularly in silly sallying Some 
passages describing the virtues of Nevada flower are unique in 
felugu literature. 

Thence they moved to a magnificent mansion, the yard in 
front of which was besprinkled with scented watet and saffron 
powder. The whole facade was decorated with a remarkable taste. 
Struck by the imposing sight of the building, he enquired as to 
whose It was. Manchana was pooh-poohed for not knowing the 
divine name of the blessed person who lived in and owned the 
building. It was the edifice in which lived Machala Devi, the 
famous dancing girl and the enchanting conversationalist of the 
Kakatiya court of Pratab Rudra A new picture gallery was set 
up there and it was turned into some thing like a museum. Its in- 
augural was lo take place on the same day. They were told they 
could step in and have a look at the eidiibition They craved 
nothing more. Brahmins were reciting certain psalms and mantras 
invoking the divine aid at the inaugural They could also see the 
centre of attraction and beauty, Machala Devi seated on a cushioned 
matress, stuffed with swan feathers. The Devi returned the bow, 
rising a little when the rich lornaments gmgled and asked them as 
to who they were etc, and asked them to have a look at the 
pmntings. The poet exploits this occasion for giving description 
of vanous paintings in which only love themes from the -Purahas 
were depicted. The pieces of art seem to be first rate and drawn 
with mastery. 

Leaving this place they enter into another mansion befongjng 
to another toeing girl, where the cerenuny of looking into the 
mirror was in full swing, the day being particularly auspicious. 
Manchala did not seem to be a stranger to the place and he was 
being urged to give a suitable present on the occasion. The next 
scene was a mela of Kalaswamy where such, frolics were in progress 
tljat tl^ey were kjang their religious (toart^r, T^ere noas pf 



widows. Then they heard the music of Nageswaram and were 
swayed by its rapturous tides of melody. They see the perform- 
ance of a snake charmed and hear the music of his pipe Then 
they witnessed cock-fight and ram-fight The Andhras have always 
taken a keen interest in these fights They select the animals feed 
them Bumptiously and train them cleverly. These combatants fight 
hke heroes and when discomfeited die like bleeding warriors. 

Does the play suggest that vigour, valour and virtue were 
disappearing from the Kakatiya regime ^ The Dramatist had to 
describe one soft and sensuous scene after the other. 



kime Unpublished (Huslim Inscriptions 
from Sholepur 

BY 

Dr. ABDULLAH CHUGHTAI, (Poona). 

S HOLAPUR IS one of the important districts of the Bombay 
F*residency. Its head quarters of the same name has a Rail- 
way Junction Station on the G. I P Railway line 
between Madras and Bombay It is between if lo' and 18® 52' 
north latitude and 74® 42' and 76° 1 5' east longtitude and it has an 
area of 5421 squaie miles. 

It IS adjacent to Ahmad nagar m the north, Nizam’s Dominions 
on the east, district df Bijapur on the south and Poona, Satara and 
some of the Deccan states on the west 

The town of Sholapur though a long since known as such has 
found mention by a variety of slightly different names in a number 
of old writings and inscriptions described hereunder. Raghvanka, 
the author of Sanskrit work called Siddharamapurana as life of one 
Siddharama mentions him as an inhabitant of Sunnalapur which is 
believed to be the same place as our present day Sholapur. The 
famous wnter Firishta descubing the meeting of Burhan TMizam 
Shah of Ahmadnagar (A H 9 i 4 -~ 96 i/A.D 1508-5^) with IsmaM 
Adil Shah (A H. 91 6-41/A D 1510-34) at Sholapur in A.H. 920/ 
AD 1516 states in passing that the old name of this town was 
Sadlapur The Burhan-i Maathirs in narrating the transfer of 
Sholapur from Khwja Jahan commander of Parenda fort in Ahmad- 
nagar territory to Kamal Khan, the general of Ismail Adil Shah in 
AH 906/A.D. 1500, refers to this place by the name of 
Sundalapur But at another place in the same work Sholapur has 
been referred to as Salapur Apart from these writers we find that 
the three Persian inscriptions and one Marathi inscription still 
extant on the bastions and walls of the fort of Sholapur mention this 
town by the name of Sundalapur but two other Peisian records also 
found in the same fort speak of this town as Sholapur Despite 
the fact remains that the name Sholapur holds the field to this day. 

It IS unfortunately not possible at this stage of current researches 
to trace the annals of Sholapur to the beginnings of its origin 
and early growth.^ Judged, however, by the orthodox standard of 
modern historical investigation authentic histoncity 0f Sholapur 



Well be said to begin only from the last quarter of the fourteenth 
century of the Christian era, when this town as part of the Gulbarga 
Province of the Bahamani Sultanate was first provided with a 
massive and extensive fort of us own by the reigning Bahamani 
Sultan, 

The sue and structure of this very Muslim fort, however, 
presents us with a vast variety of shattered pillars and lintels as 
well as mutilated images and highly ornamented cult-objects of 
unmistakable Hindu religious inspiration which were used by the 
Muslims in the masonry of the walls of this stronghold and are still 
easily disceinible. There is also a complete Hindu temple t^t has 
recently been unearthed m its open area within the walls More- 
over, the only one mosque m the fort is, no doubt, a converted 
Hindu temple. Though of small dimensions, it is a fine specimen 
of Hindu architecture generally found in the Deccan belonging to 
the 13th and the 14th centuries Similar mosques, being converted 
Hindu temples, can also be seen in other places like Bijapur, 
Poona, etc 

All this goes to show that before its occupation by the Muslims 
during the fourteenth century of the Christian era, the town of 
Sholapur was in all probability a place of some religious importance 
probably all through the time of the various Hindu dynasties before 
the coming of the Muslims, such as the Devagiri Yadwas in the 
beginning of the 14th century, the Kalachuris (i 157-1183), 
Chalukyasof Kalyani {973-1 190), Rashtrakuts ( 75 S- 973 )» ™ 
Eastern Chalukyas (61 5-1 n8)and the Early Chalukas ( 55 ^ 753 )* 

For the purposes of an historical introduction to a paper of 
nature that I am reading before you, it would be enough to atteimt 
to review the more notable events witnessed by Sholapur from tte 
lime, the rays of authentic history are seen clearly to shed hgbt m 
its fortunes That time as already hinted at above was the close 
of the fourteenth century when this town was raised to the status of 
a fort town in the Bahamani empire In 1314, during the reign 
Alaud-Dm Shah Bahmani II (A.H 838 - 62 /A D 1434 - 57 /* Ws 
younger brother named Muhammad m collusion with king of 
V ijayanagra raised the standard of revolt and made Sholapur airf 
country round it as the base of his rebellious operations* TKs 
revolt proved short lived and Sholapur was re-occupied byAe 
Sultan s army 

After the dismemberment of the Bahamani empire between 
1498 and 1527 into five independent kingdoms viz. Nizam Shahi of 
Ahmadnagar in 1490, Barid Shahi of Bidar in i 487 i Adil Shahi of 
Bijapur in 1490, Imad Shahi of Berar in 1490 and Qutb Shahi of 
jQoloonda m 1518, ShoUpur figures as a bone of ceaseless 
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tioD and clash between ruleis of Ahmadnagar and Bijapur 
particularly. At first it was annexed to his kingdom by Yusuf Adil 
Shah of Bijapur. After his death m 1510 the king of Ahmadnagar 
taking adavantage of the minority of Isma’il Adil Shah, the king of 
Bijapur, suddenly occupied the Sholapur Fort and tiact Kamal 
Khan, the regent and guaidian of the minor Isma'il Adil Shah, 
however, lost no time m retaking it from Zain Khan the Ahmad* 
nagar commander in 15 1 1. 

In A H 930/ A D 1524 IsmaM Adil Shah sent one of his 
nobles Sayyid Ahmad Hirvi to Burhan Nizam Shah to bang about 
lasting friendship between the two kings. Hirvi was introduced to 
Burhan Nizam Shah by the latter’s astute minister Shah Tahu. At 
this meeting an interview was arranged to take place between the 
kings of Bijapur and Ahmadnagar at Sholapur On this ocqasion 
Burhan Nizam Shah sought the hand of Maryam, a sister of Isma’il 
Adil Shah This request met with success and the marriage 
ceremony took place at Sholapur duiing the whole month of Rajab 

it IS said that on this occasion Isma’il Adil Shah promised to 
give the fort and tract of Sholapur as man lage portion of this sister. 
The promise was not fulfilled in time and next year with the 
co-operation of I mad Shah of Berar and Amir Band’ the regent of 
Bidar, Burhan Shah marched with forty thousand strong to besiege 
Sholapur. Isma’il Adil Shah on the other side came with ten 
thousand foreign cavalr) to oppose the invader Both the armies 
remained encamped forty days between the forts of Sholapur and 
Naldrug at a distance of four miles from each other without coming 
to a decisive clash This mild affair, howevei, ended in favour of 
Isma’il Adil Shah, who letained possession of Sholapur Four 
years later 1 e„ A.H 935/A D, 1528 Burhan Nizam Shah invaded 
the territories of Adil Shah but met with the same fate as before 
this time at the hands of the noted Bijapur general Asad Khan 

e 

After the lapse of nine years when Ibiahim Adil Shah I 
(A.H 94r-65/A D 1534-57) was on the throne of Bijapur a 
serious misunderstanding arose between him and his Shia’ general 
Asad Khan who was suspected by his soveieign of complicity and 
secret collusion with Burhan Nizam Shah of Ahmadnagar, who too 
was a staunch Shia by faith Although Ibrahim Adil Shah and 
Asad Khan were soon reconciled Burhan Nizam Shah with the 
help of Amir Band invaded the kingdom of Ibrahim Adil Shah m 
A,H. 949/A D 1542 and this time succeeded in wresting the 
Sholapur fort and tract Ibrahim Adil Shah thus defeated, went 
with his family to Gulbarga while his array marched back to Bijapur. 
Burhan Nizam Shah is said to have entrusted the control of 
Sbt?Japr fort to oite of bis noblea aiid have forw 
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towards Bijapun Meanwhile, Ibrahim Adil Shah had won over 
Imad Shah of Berar to his side and with his support managed to 
repel the advance of Bui han who was obliged to escape with hJs 
army tow aids Doulatabad. In this retieat Amir Band, the only 
-confedeiate left to Burhan died suddenly and this bereavement 
ic^bged Bui han Nizam Shah to sue foi peace Shah Tahir, hb 
minister, was sent to negotiate the terms In the treaty it was 
agreed that Sholapur and its tract should be restored to Ibrahim 
Add Shah and that Buihan Nizam Siiah should never again claim 
to It After this episode relations between the Ahmadnagar and 
Bijapur monarchs continued cordial and cool for some time. 

In A H 950/A D 1543 Ibrdhim Adil Shah married a daughter 
of AWd-Dm Imam Shah of Berau This union unfortunately soon 
bred sharp disagreement between Ibrahim Add Shah and his father- 
in-law. Taking advantage of this esliangement Buihan Nizam 
Shah formed a secret alliance with Rama Raja of Vijayanagar and 
jamshid Quit of Golconda to attack Bijapur m full force Ibrahim 
Add Shah on this occasion found it adv isible to peacefully hand 
over Sholapur fort and the countiy round to it Nizam Shah, Not 
long after, however, Burhan Nizam Shah at the instigation of Rama 
Raja of Vijayanagar made a sudden attck on Gulbarga to defend 
which Ibrahim Add Shah had to ad\ance fiom Bijapur, Although 
Ibrahim Add Shah fought with the gredtest valour, he faded to 
rescue Gulbarga from the more poweiful grip of Burhan 

After the death of Burhan Nizam Shah m A.H, 961/A D 1 553 
peac was concluded between his successor Husain Nizam Shah and 
Ibrahim Add Shah This peace did not last long for the reason 
that Pnnce All son of Burhan Nizam Shah having deserted his 
brother took refuge at the couit of Ibrahim Add Shah where it was 
resolved that Ah Isbzam Shah should be helped to unseat his brother 
from the throne of Ahmadnagar in return for which help the forts of 
Kalyani and Sholapur should be restored by All Nizam to the king 
of Bijapur, Ln pursuit of this resolve Ibrahim Add Shah marched 
from Bijapur to support the cause of Prince All, Husain Nizam 
Shah met the Bijapur army on the plains of Sholapur while the 
issue was yet undecided Ibrahim Add Shah died in A.H. 965/ 
AD: 1557. All was left in luich and Sholapur continued to be 
ruled by Ahmadnagar king The successor of Ibrahim Add Shah 
in the very first year of his reign began to make preparations for 
recovering possession of the fort of Sholapur. To this end he 
despatched his agents to negotiate a treaty with Raja of Vijaya- 
nagara, who, however, did not show any consideration either for 
the ambassadors for their king, gave strong indication of his deep 
rooted enmity. 

At this Ah Add Shah abandoned the idea of recovering 
of Sholapur by fighting with Abrng-dpagar. On 



contrary he formed a league of three Muslim powers i e , Bijaput 
Ahmadnagar and Golconda to avenge the insult, the Hindu king o 
Vijayanagar had heaped on him. When negotiations for the foim 
ation of this league were in piogress, the Sultan of Golconds 
supported the claim ol Ah Adil Shah to the fort of Sholapur whicl: 
had previously been the mam cause of strife between Ahmadnagai 
and Byapur In the midst of these circumstances, with a view tc 
firmly cement the hands of friendship between these Sultans, Husair 
Nizam Shah agreed to give his daughter Chand Bibi in marriage tc 
All Adil Shah along with the foitiess of Sholapur as the biide*s 
dowry and accepted the hand of All Adil Shahs sister Hadiya 
Sultan |or his eldest son Murtaza. The restoration of Sholapur to 
the Adil Shahi kingdom in this gi aceful way was immediately 
folbwed b)^ a concerted attack on Vijayanagar m 1565 with the 
result well-known to all 1 e., the decisive battle of Talikota. ^ Shola- 
pur remained with Adil Shahi Sultans till 1590 when Burhan Nizam 
Shah II of Ahmadnagar le-opened hostilities He made two 
attempts between 1591 and 1594 to retake Sholapur but both ended 
in failure It was only in 1623 that the Nizam Shahi army under 
the able leadership of famous Abyssinian General, Malik Ambar 
succeeded in laying siege to Sholapur and annexed it to Ahmad- 
nagar kingdom 

In 1635 the Mughal General Shaista Khan made a detour from 
Ahmadnagar, inarched towards Byapur and intimidated its king into 
not rendering any help to Ahmadnagar In return for this it was 
settled |hat the foits of^Parenda and Sholapur with their dependent 
&tncts will be made over to the king of Byapur. In 1665 came 
the turn of Add Shahi kingdom of Byapur, he faced with the 
migfety hands of the Imperial Mughals under the command of Raja 

Sngb, Daler Khan and other able Generals. This time 
Sholapur area was annexed to the Mughal empire of Aurangzeb to 
serve twenty one years latei 1 e , m 1686 as the base of his opera- 
tbns by Aurangzeb for the final complete distinction of Byapur 
kingdom, 1 he fort of Sholapur at this time was managed by the 
Mughal officer named Manohar Khasagi Gaud as is obvious from 
the last inscription described below in this paper After the death 
of Aurangzeb in 1 707, his younger son Kam Bakhsh unsuccesslully 
proclaimed himself the emperor of India at Byapur where he was 
posted as viceroy and thus for a short time Sholapur may be said to 
have been held by him After the pretensions of Kam Bakhsh had 
been disposed by his more fortunate and victorious brother, Sholapur 
remained pait of the rest Mughal Province of the Deccan ruled by 
a viceroy when the founder of the present Asaf Jahi dynasty 
established his own rule ouer the Deccan, Sholapur became part of 
his realm. Then Sholapur came under the Maratha ajid 
them it was taken over by the Biiiisb, 









INSCRIPTIONS. 

Of the ten inscriptions hereunder examined, six are m the 
Persian language, calligraphed in ta*liq style on stone slabs m relief 
and they all are in verse , and four in the Marathi language, three 
of them m ordinary style and the last m Modi characters. 

In their chronological order, the six Persian records range from 
A.H 984/A.D. 1576 to A H 1046/AD 1653. 

1 . The earliest of them dated A H 984/ A D 1576 occurs on 
the inner face of the bastion of the eastern wall of the fort facing 
the vast lake This records measures 21 x 24 inches Itg trans- 
cription and English translation are as follows — 


Transcription 
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On the Margins 


Translation 


The king of (he world Ali Adil Shah, who with Divine guid- 
ance and grace earned on so much constructive work and erected 
so many bu^^ngs during his reign that he made the ruined and 
devastated world once again rioi and prosperous His humblest 
slave Babaji who through complete devotion to him became Zabit 
KJian, constructed a landscape at Sholapur and opjwsite to it he 
erected a palace with fourteen colonnades At the time of repose 
and rest of the Emperor of the world, it would verily be an object 
of Jeafou^ to the Garden of Eden It is an exequtte palace which 
has been constructed, and the date of its construction can be 
obtained horn the (chronogram) Khuik Makal — Happy Palace — 
A.H. 984/A,D. 1576 

On the Margin 

0 ! King your humbkat slave Babaji is always supplicating and 
jmptoring God to eatepd His Divine aid to you for ever May 
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your life prolong and be prosperous, so that during the tetinur of 
the auspicious Jupiter, we may enjoy ourselves due to your benevo- 
lence, and you may enjoy longevity of life. 

IL The second lecord, dated A H 986/ A. D. 1578, is found 
on the facade of the balcony of the northern gate of the same foit 
Its onginal size is 14 x 31 inches It may faithfully be transcribed 
and translated as under — 


Transcription 

I . f 

^ - r 

^ L. ^1^*) fiyi . I* 

^ i .3 tc ttii 

^tjpia. U tj L - r 

jyi )} JU U-* b • V 

tftJ ^ jsxib jJ Ui# . 

Translation 


I By the Grace of God this mosque (2) and the royal park 
were erected in the name of Ah Adil Shah 

3. And by the Divine grace a fountain was built facing Qzi/a 
—west i e , Mecca. 

4 In the water of the fountain fish flourished. 

5 It IS the work of the (reign of) the Emperor Ah Adil 

Shah, 

6 These sendees were rendered by Babaji Zabit Khan (7) 

who^ was the Deputy of the king in absence in the 
district Sundalapur 

8. It was the year 986 of the Hijri era/A,D. 157S, 


III. The third inscnption is dated A H. 988/A.D. 1580 and 
belongs to the Juma Masjid in the town of Sholapur where it is met 
with directly on the entrance wall of the mosque, which is of the’ 
usi^l massive architectuial style that was prevalent in those days 
in the Adil Shahi dominions It measures 14 x 19 inches. This 
record may be transcribed and translated as below . 


Transcription 

i(,U 
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Translation 

In the reign of Sultan Ah Adil Shah, Babaji Zabit Khan as 

f overnor of the peaceful place Sundalapur, in the absence (of the 
ing) built the mo^^que in the Hijn era nme hundred and eighty 
eight (AD. 1580), ^ ^ 

IV. The fourth inscription is on a stone slab which is now 
lying loose in a broken condition near a Muslim shnne above the 
southern steps of the reservoir outside the fort area. This is also of 
the same penod and is 1 5 x 2 1 inches m size It is mutilated at 
some places and whatever is still legible of it, is transcnb^d below 
with Its translation — 


Transcription 

«u . r 

) li0 Ua* . p 

) cJ h j I fS ^ f 

Translation 

By the command of .. the Emperor of the world Ali Adil 

Shah has conferred the title of Zabit Khan, who is the 

governor of Sholapur in the absence (of Sultan) 

Each of these four records noted above belonging 10 the reign 
of Ah Adil Shah, mentions one Babaji entitled Zabit Khan, the 
governor of Sholapur m the absence of the king and builder of 
these monuments dunng his reign. The same Babaji is also found 
in other three Persian inscriptions of the reign of the same Ah Adil 
Shah at Gulbarga fort. Sir Wolsiey Haig, m describing these from 
Gulbarga, mentions that the conjunction of the Hindu title Babaji 
with Muhammadan title is peculiar and may perhaps indicate that 
' Khan was a converted Hindu. 

V. The fifth inscription hn chronological order bears date 
A H. lOoi/A D. 1592. It is still extant on the facade of the 
mosque called Kali Masjld in the town of Sholapur The mosque 
seems to have recently been rennovated because its modern const- 
ruction is qmte unlike that of Adil Shahi days As its transaiption 
and translation given below will show, the text of the inscnption 
comprises only one Persian couplet, which records the bmlder’s 
uqme and chroBOgiam of its construction. Its size is lo x 2 ? inches, 



Transcription 


ilju <»**«*; I 

J 1) ^ U 

Translation 

To Muhammad Ah is due this foundation Thfiiii— chrono- 
gram of the mosque is Faiz-A'm (of universal beneficience), 
A H. looi/A D. 1592. 

VJ, The sixth and the last Persian inscription of this article 
still survives on the balcony of the inner northern gate of Sholapur 
fort. It is 1 5 X 34 inches in size. It contains the well-known Shia’ 
creed in Arabic verse written in ordinary Tughra characters. It 
does not bear any definite date but the name of Sultan Muhammad 
Adil Shah son of Ibrahim occurs therein — 

Transcription 

b b \„Jh b 3 ^ 

Translation 

Proclaim All as the manifestation of marvels. He will certs^nly 
protect thee in calamities. Every care and grief will be dispelled 
by thy prophecy Muhammad By thy sanctity 0 ^ Ali, 0 ^ Ah, 
O ^ All. The monarch of the seven climes Sultan Nfchammasd, son 
of Ibrahim, son of . .. .son of Yusuf l^han..... ..... 

Turning now to the four Marathi inscribed records, we find 
that they contain many Persian usages with a local tint which %>ws 
that this mixed language has been pievalent in the Deccan 
side the Persian language which was the court langu^oTjhe 
Sultans of the Deccan This Persian influence on the Mamthi 
language is apparent even to day. This is the reason that their 
free translation along with their transcription in Roman characters 
IS given below. 

I The earliest of them 9x26 inches in dimensions is on a 
stone fixed m the face of the right side of the burj of the second 
enclosure of the Sholapur fort It is a three line record wntten m 
illegible Devanagn sciipt Only its date Saka viz. 1329/A.D. 1407 
IS legible and therefore this recoid does not obviously lend itself to 
transcription 
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II The second Marathi inscription dated Saka 1466, is on a 
stone slab which is fixed m the face of a side of a pillar of the 
pavilhon overlooking the lake adjoining the Sholapur fort It 
measures 19 x 23 inches. 

Transliteration 

Line (i) Bur) karakirda Khudaye (2) vada Khane Ajama 
bargakhi {3) na gosavi burjasena \aba (4) rj^a 
khanirbu mudati i mahe 2 1 (5) lojai tankha 18 mane 
sapha (6) ra ihade khamssaina ta cha 10(7) mahe 
rabilakhia ihade khama (S) saina mortabu jahala 
saka 1466 (9) karodhi sevatsare asadamase'" tai ha 
bu (10) rja nioratbu jahala 

Translation 

This bastion was built by Khudawand Khan-i-'Azam ^ 

Its erection took one month and twenty one da)s i e , fiom 18 th Safar 
(year) (9} 5i(A H ) to loth Rabi II (year) {9) 51 ( \ H ) equivalent 
to Saka 1466 Karodi year in the month of Asoda (A D. 1544) 

It records the construction of the bastion by one Khudawand 
Khan-e-*Azam. There have been, no doubt, courtiers and generals 
of this name m the Nizam Shahi kingdom, but not particularly in 
the reign of B urban Nizam Shah to whose reign this inscription 
belongs although his name does not occur theie. However, accord- 
ing to Finshta in the very year when this bastion of the fort of 
Sholapur was under construction, one Rumi Khan, who was once 
m the service of Sultan Bahadur Shah of Gujarat, was fighting 
under the command of Burhan Nizam Shah against the forces of 
Adil Shah and he had effected the conquest of Sholapur, Unfoitun- 
ately Hajji-ud-Dabir m his history of Gujarat is not very clear 
about Rumi Khan’s origin and his name but from his confused 
refrences to this man, perhaps is conjectuiable that this Rumi 
Khan's title might have been Khudaw^’and Khan at some later date 
which is found m this Marathi inscription. 

TIL The third Marathi record dates from Saka IS 7 =;/AD. 
1653 and the stone on which it is inscribed is extant in tlie side of a 
well in the Sholapur fort. The size of this stone is 1 3 x 2 1 inches 

Transliteration 

Line (i) Saka 1 575 Vijaya nama samvatsare asvija mase 
bahole ( ^) pamcami soniiva (2) ra magasira nakstra 
varisataya^ suharasana sate sakhaprasai tavakha 
(3) la pha cha 17 mahe jilakadamja alphata dme 
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raja saha (4) sulta tana ma (mo) hamada adalasaha 
pad^dhanahtyavan puma kr (5) pa ase susana 
kola Samdalapur aparu gh (ba) nasi ( na bala kil 
madhe ju ('*) (6) ni)ada sodhuna keli racna* 
Maha (m) dakhana pir Mahamada Jaghitakbana 
ha (7) vala dana sujyina (^) najika saha buruja va 
daiukhana tehe na\'i Ma. (8) hamada bori (bai) 
bamdhili { ^ ) ci caukona doni tarapha siddhi kotsi 
hya (9) ta kaiuna ghetale bahasana tyasi sada 
presanna ahe saw ami rahimana na (10) vi bai 
niahanauni bihile sasana tyaca pani (?) ghatejumale- 
khana ( ^ ja ) na ya isa { 1 1 ) mace ha bale (k) hota 
Dalpatarao Ga (go) vi (m) darao Saranaika bad, 
daulata go ( ? } ( 1 2) ♦ namadi ni. 

Free translation 

In the Saka 1575 (A H 1064/A D 1653) on Monday m the 
month of Asivana equilvaent to 7th of the month of Zi’l-Qa'da, 
during the reign of Sultan Muhammad Adil Shah, this well built in 
the fort of Sundakpur, close to the Shah Buij and gun powder 
magazine while it was in the charge of Muhammad Khan Pir 
Muhammad This new well, being built by the grace of the 
Merciful, was called Muhammad Bou (after the name of the Sultan 
of Bijapur), The well is quadrangulai in design having a court 
yard on its either sides Its water is supplied to Si apartments and 
its management in under Dalpatiao Govmdrao 

IV. Thefouithand last Maiathi inscription dates from the 
reign of Aurangzeb. It measures 10x19 inches and is written in 
Modi characteis It is still found on the eastern wall of the fort* 

Free translation 

It records that m Vikram Samvat 1737 and the 24th regenal 
year of Shah Alamgir (i.e , A H 1091 /A 1 ). 1680) when an officer 
named Manohar Das Gaud, the killedar of the fort of Sholapur 
completed the bastion of the inner fort as it was only roughly 
worked out before 



^roup Painting of Six IDuslim Saints 

B\ 

Mr BH ASKAR WAMAN RHAT, 

Hon SH.Rir\R\, R\jft\Di Sansiiouiun M\nd\i,, Dhulia 

I N spue of the strict Koiaiiic injunctions against the making of 
idols, images, drawing of pictures and paintings, the«art of 
painting flourished in Northern India under the regime of the 
Mughal Emperors who estended their liberal patronage to fine 
arts The artists who usid to paint pictures were Hindus as well 
as Mohammadans Emperor Akbai was a great patron of Moham- 
medan and Hindu painters The Am-i-Akbaii contains the names 
of painters who fiourished duiing Akbai 's regime and who were 
patronized by him 

2 Mohammedan and Hindu artists painted the portraits of 
Mughal Emperors and Empresses, the conventional paintings of the 
different Ragas and Ragims, Darbar assemblages, hunting and 
landscape scenes The pictures of Hindu Gods and Goddesses 
and of scenes depicting the incidents In their lives were also painted 
by both Mohammedan and Hindu artists Partings in the Mughal 
regime preserved in the various museums m India testify to this 
fact There are four different types of paintings such aS the Muglal, 
Rajput, Kangra Valley and South India Schools, and these are 
met with in these museums. 

3. In the valuable collection of old paintings of the Mughal, 
Rajput, Kangora Valley and South India Schools of painting 
preserved m the Rajwade Sanshodhan Mandir, Dhulia, there is a 
group painting of six distinguished Mohammadan saints viz. Hazat 
Peer Dastgir, Hazrat Qalandar, Hazrat Sultan Nizamuddin, Hazrat 
KhVireija-Moinuddin Chishti, Khwaja Qutbuddm and Hazrat Fand 
Shaharganj 

4 This painting of six Mohammadan saints preserved m the 
Rajwade Sanstiodhan Mandir measures 8" x 10" The paintings is 
painted on a specially prepared thick paper which was generally 
used for drawing such paintings The different colours used by the 
painter look fresh. The name of the painter is not given nor the 
year in which the painting was drawn. The appearance of the 
painting, however, leads one to believe that it must be old This 
painting was in the possession of a Shastri family of Vai in the 
Satara district in the Bombay Presidency Before the same was 
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acquired by me for being exhibited in the Rajwade Mandn it was 
m the possession of the bhastn family for about 75 years. How 
the pamtmg came into the possession of that family is not known. 

5, 'jhe painter seems to have conceived the idea of painting 
m one group the poi traits of these six distinguished saints Ihe 
painter m painting the portraits has painted in black the names of 
these saints in Persian alphabet and this enabled me to identify the 
painting as being of the six Mohammadan ^ints If this painting 
lb examined from the cannons of art applied to such paintings it will 
certainly rank high, The portraits of the saints are artistically 
drawn The different coloms have been used for depicting the 
drapenes of these saints 1 am producing a photograph of this 
painting. As the photogiaph cannot give an idea of the colours 
used I am noting below the colours of the turbans and coats of 
these saints The colours of the tuibans of Haziat Peer Dastagir» 
Hazrat Qalandar, Hazrat Sultan Khw^aja Moinuddm Chishti and 
Hazrat Parid Shakarganj are respectively green, white, blackish red 
and white Haziat (jalandar and Hazrat Khwaja Moiuddm have 
green spotted shemlas on their persons Hazrat Sultan*s coat is of 
feint yellow colour 1 he colour of the coats of the remaining saints 
except the coat of Hazrat Khwaja Qutbuddin are white KhVaja 
Qutbuddin s coat is of chocolate colour The features of Hazrat 
Pir Dasiagir are Mangohan and of others Indian The face of 
Khwaja Moinuddm can be classed as handsome Golden orbits are 
painted round the faces of Pir Dastagir and Khwaja Moinuddm 
These orbits are painted m good many old paintings both Western 
and Eastern to show divine effulgence emanating fiom the faces of 
divine and holy personages This is a convention invented to 
represent animaginary idea which does not really exist. 

6 Immediately aftei the discovery of this painting about 
some SIX or seven years ago I wrote to Mr Yazadani former 
director of Archaeology, Hyderabad State, requesting him to give 
his opinion about it, I wanted to ascertain from liim whether the 
figures of the saints painted m this painting can be regarded as the 
likenesses of these saints His reply was m the negative, It,^would 
be a welcome thing if any paintings of this type in the possession 
of ancient Muslim families aie biought to light which will enable 
researchers to determine whether they are the result of the fancy oi 
the painter or there once existed a convention to paint these saints. 




r. Hazrat Pir Dastagir 4 Hazrat Khwaja Mmnuddm Chisu. 

2. Hazrat Bu Ali Qalandan 5 Hazrat Khwaja Qutubuddin. 

3 Hazrat Sultan Nizamuddin, 6 Hazrat Farid Shakarganj, 




(bauthdi, Sar(leshii)uld)i and Suiaraj Pams 
given by muybal Emperors to Haja 
Sbahoo Oihatrapati 

BY 

Mr. BHASKAR WAMAN BHAT, 

Hon SitRirvKv, Swshoduvn Mvndkl, Dhulia 

TN spite of the strenuous efforts of such well-known researchers of 
■I* Deccan History such as the Late Mr V K Raj wade, Parasnis 
and Khare, the oiiginal Chauthai, Saideshmukhi and Swaraj 
Sanads given by the ^lughal Empeiois to Raja Shahoo Chhatrapati* 
did not see the light of the day The movement for the search of 
original documents relating to Deccan History initiated by these 
distinguished leseaichers is still going on but none has so fai 
succeeded m bringing to light these documents The original 
Farmans, when they were given to Raja Shahoo Chhatrapati by 
the Mughal Emperors, must have been kept in the Impeiial Record 
at Delhi and their counteiparts must have been respectively given 
to Raja Shahoo Chhatrapati, Mughal Emperor’s Viceroy of the six 
Subhas of the Deccan and the Deshmukh and Deshpande Watan- 
dars residing m the said territories. What became of the Mughal 
Emperors’ State Records at Delhi is not known. Counterpans of 
the original Farmans given to Raja Shahoo Chhatrapati have not 
been found either with the descendants of Shahoo Chmtrapati viz , 
the family of Satara Rajas or in the Peshwa Daftar at Poona The 
State Records of the Viceroy of the Deccan viz., Nizam- Ul-mulk 
IS intact and Is in the possession of His Exalted Highness the 
Nizam of Hyderabad So far this record has not been searched for 
finding out these Farmans Now, as a Committee has been 
appointed by His Exalted Highness to examine this record, it is 
very likely that counterpaits of these Farmans may hereafter be 
traced and found in this record No researcher of original documents 
of Deccan History has so far made any attempt to examine the 
private records of the Deshmukh and Deshpande families of the 
Deccan residing m the terntones of His Exalted Highness. 

* From what I have stated so far it is clear that the original 
Farmans or their counterparts referred to above have not been 
found Now at IRisst age it would be well to briefly state the nature 
of the published material connected with there Farmans — 
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(a) Marathi translations of fiagments of original Persian 

Fannans found m the Pesnwa Daftar and printed in the 
volurre ‘Treaties, Agreements and Sanads ’ published 
by Wad and Parasnis with the pei mission of the 
Bombay Government , 

(b) Fragments of English tianslations of these documents in 

the British Museum published by Dr Pawar in his 
essay entitled ‘ Some documents bearing on Imperial 
IVIughal Grants to Raja Shahu” published in volume 17 
of the Indian Historical Record Commission Proceed- 
ings at pages 204 to 215 , 

(c) " Marathi translation of a Farman published by the Late 

Mr Rajwade in volume VIII of his ‘ Marathyanchya 
Itihasachi Sadhane’, 


(d) Shivajis Bakhar in the possession of Chitnis family at 
Borgaon in the bataia Distiict (descendants of Balaii 


A^^aJ^ Chitnis, Shivaji’s Secretary) 


3 A buperfipai evamination of the fragmentary Marathi 
traiisUtions. of Persian documents published in the volume ' Treaties 
Agreements and Sanads’ discloses the fact, that these documents 
are not grants made by the Delhi Mughal Empeiors but by the 
NizamUl-mulk, Feiozjung Bakhsbi and Dyanatkhan of Muhammad 
Farrukhseer These documents refei to the Farmans given to 
bhahoo Raja by Rafiuddar Jat gianting him a right to lew Chauthai 
and Sardeshmukhi From the statement occuimg in the first 
document which is a Sanad granted by Nizam-Ul-mulk to levy 
Chauth in the Aurangabad Subha, it appears that he had already 
given 5 separate Sanads to Shahoo Raja for levying Chauthai in 
the 5 bubh^ of the Deccan viz, Bijapur, Hyderabad, Warhad 
Joedar and Khandesn ’ 

4. The other two documents are, one for lew of Sardesh- 
mukhi in the s^ Subhas of the Deccan and the other for Kadim 
Raj given by Ferazjung Bakhshi and Dyanatkhan These docu 

tTRaja'shahoo ^anadg 

,n .AT documents published by Mi Rat wade 

m Marathyanchi Itihasachi Sadhane ’ volume VIII It see^ms to 

sited ^ IS rot 

stated. The most important features of these documents viz the 

figure ofthe total amount of the Peshkash Rs. io,(i^So i ta ed 
but no details are given The namps r,f th.. .,1 ‘w,w,wo is statea 

Madj. R./o, Raja SwTS 
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6 I now refer to the documents in Dr f^awai s paper and 
the points contained in it The first document i e., the letter given 
to Sayad by Balap Vishwanath (19th September 1717) and the 
second dated i6th September 1717, contain the demands for levying 
Chauthai and Sardeshmukhi, in the six Subhas of the Dercan and 
the demand foi Kadim Raj These documents show th< origin of 
these Farmans. All the other documtnts refeiitd to by Dr Paw^ar 
in his paper are Sanads for Chauthai, Sardeshmukhi and Swaraj 
granted to Raja Shahoo by Nizani-UI-muIk the Vhceroy of the 
Deccan, Thus it is clear that in Dr Pavvars paper, there is no 
reference to any Farman given to Raja Shahoo by the IMughal 
Emperor, although, all these documents contain a statement that a 
Farman has been given to Raja Shahoo b) the Empeior Rafiuddar 
Jat I now refer to some valuable and important documents, which 
so far have passed unnoticed by leseaichtis and w liters of Maharatta 
History In a magazine called ‘ Piabhat’ staited m 1908 A D by 
the late Mr G, K, Chandorkai of Dhulia, distiict West Khandesh, 
very important and leliable documents possessing all the chaiacte- 
nstics of genuineness weie published in a Bakhai undei the title 
‘Shiv Chhati apatichi Bakhar* le, Bakhar m atcuunt of Shiv 
Chhatrapati This Bakhar consists ul 55 pnnttd pages of demi- 
octavo size It contains Marathi substance of original Persian 
Farmans given by Mughal Empeiors to Shiv Chhatrapati and Raja 
Shahoo. This Bakhar formed part of the historical papets in the 
possession of the Chitnis family at Boigaun in the Satai a district 
(1 e., descendants of Balaji Awaji Chums Secietaiy of Shivaji) 
The head of this family Mr Baba Saheb Chums handed over this 
Bakhar to Mr. Chandorkar for being published in his magazine 
This Bakhar after giving a short account of Shivaji s early life from 
pages I to 3 sets out from pages 4 to 46 the substance m Marathi 
of Persian Farmans that were sent to Shivaji by the Viceioy of the 
Deccan and Mughal Emperors Shahejahan and Auraiigjzeb and of 
Persian Farmans given to Raja Shahoo. The correspondence was 
started by a Farman issued by Murad Bakhsh to Shivaji This was 
followed by another Farman dated loth Rabiulawwal 2a Ju^us Hijri 
Era 1059 1648-49 A.D. In this Farman Muradbakhsh wrote to 
Shivaji to send his vakil to explain what he wanted from the 
Emperor. Want of space forbids me to refer to the other important 
facts referred to in tnese documents but I will only refer to such of 
them as relate to these documents After exchange of some 8 letters 
the correspondence terminated after Jaysing*s invasion of the 
Deccan. Aurangzeb was informed by Jay sing that it was not 
possible to crush Shivaji and it would be better to enter into a 
treaty of alliance with him on such terms as were proposed by him. 
Jaysing sent his envoy to Shivaji to open negotiations Shivaji 
seeing that it would not be possible for him to successfully fight 
enemies at the same time viz., the Mughal Emperor 
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and Adilshd the kmg of Bijapur pioposed the folloviing terms to 
Jaysing. The terms were these — 

(a) That some of the forts which Shivaji had taken from 

Adilsha King oi Bijapur wete to be given to Jaysing 

(b) The Konkan territory and the 12 foits which weie in his 

possession w ere to be kept by him , 

(c) Territory yielding revenue of 5 oo^ooo taken fiom the king 

of Bijapur should be given to him after the fall of Bijapiir 

These terms were communicated by Jaysing to Auiangzeb* 
Aurangjzeb in his turn by a F'arman dated 8 Julus Hijii Era 1075 
1665 A.D informed Shivaji as follo'ws — 

‘"You want a Farnian fiom us and you have pioposed 

the following teims — 

“(i) To hand over 20 foits in youi possession to us , 

(2) 12 forts and the territoiies within their juiisdiction the 

revenue of which is 1,00,000 Hons as well as the 
forts and the territoiy foimmo part of the Nizamshahi 
kingdom and territory yielding 4,00,000 revenue 
forming part of the Tal Konkan originally belonging 
to the Bijapur kingdom and which is not in youi 
possession and additional territory m the Balaghat 
jui isdiction yielding revenue of 5,00,000 Hons 
(oiioinally fuiming part of Bijapur kingdom) should 
be allowed to remain in our possession you agreeing 
to give to us 40,00,000 Hons as Peshkash at the rate 
of 3,00,000 per year 

7. On the recommendation of Raja Jaysing forgetting and 
forgiving you all the evil acts that )ou ha\e doneJ piopose the 
following terms — 

You should take the 1 2 forts named below and the terntOEies 
under those forts You should assist Raja Jay sing in the prosecu- 
tion of war which is earned on against the king of Bijapur After 
the successful termination of that wai if you give the Peshkash 
which you have pioposed to give to us, the terntoiies yielding 
5,00,000 Hons o^ut of the tenitoiy yielding 9,00,000 Hons forming 
part of the Tal Konkan which is m youi possession and which has 
now come m our possession and the territory of Balaghat yielding 
an income of 5,00,000 Hons will be given to you ^ 

8 . The names of the 12 forts aie given " Shivaji agreed to 
these terms and informed accordingly to Jaysing. who mins turn 
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informed Aurdng/eb Ainanozeh feeling sdtisfiecl at this sent robes 
of honour and a Katyar embptided with rostly jewels to Shivaji and 
sent a Farman to Shivaji dated 7 Janiadiulawwal Hijn 8 Julus Era 
1077 A D 1667 Shivaji thereaftei began to take foitsand territories 
forming part of the Bijapiii kingdom Ja) sing proposed to Shivaji 
that he should go to see the Emperor who will bestow his fovours 
on him Thereaftei Auiang/eb wT<^te anothei Farman to Shivaji 
dated 10 Shawwal 9 Julus Hijn h2ia 1077 A f) 1667 in which 
Auiangzeb informed Shivaji that letter sent through Jaysmg was 
received by him and he was gieatlv satisfied thei eat Aurangzeb 
asked Shivaji to come to see him immediately without any delay. 
After meeting him favours will be bestowed upon him and he would 
be allowed to return to his kingdom Shivaji accordingly went to 
see Aurangzeb at Agra where he was kepi in confinement Shivaji 
managed to escape and leturn to his capital Thereafter Auiangzeb 
sent his son Mohammad Mita//am to Dt^uaii as \hceroy instiucting 
him to remain on fi lendlv tei ms w ith Shivaji \ Fai man ot Aui angzeb 
was sentto Shivaji beaiing Aurangz-b’s ‘^eals and the sealut Muham 
mad Mu iz/ani dated ::th Shaban xr Julus Hijii E^a 1078 A D 
1668 informing Shivaji that the title of Raja was con fen ed on 
him and that he should furthei assist the Empeior and all his wishes 
confer! ed on would be fulfilled Shivaji died in 16S0 A D Thereafter 
Auiangzeb invaded Deccan with a large aniiv This w^ar was waged 
till A D 1 707 the yeai in which Aurangzeb died Thereafter his 
second son Azimsha pioceeded to north wiih his general 
Zulfikhaikhan He took Shahoo and his lelations who were m 
Aurangzeb’s captivity with him While camping at Burhanpur, 
through the good offices of Aurangzeb s daughter who regarded 
Shahoo as her son, he, with his follow^ers, w^as set free and allow'ed 
to proceed to Deccan on the following understanding — 

“You should proceed to youi kingdom Take care of the 
same by putting down fomenters of quarrels \ou should remain 
loyal to the Emperor and should not haiass the Empeioi s territories* 
Wnen we are satisfied that your behavioui towards us is satisfac- 
tory weshall on leacnmg Delhi and on our accession to the throne set 
fi ee your wife and othei females whoaie in our captivity and shall grant 
you youl Saide&hmukbi watan in the six Subhas of the Deccan, 
right to levy Chauthai in the said Subhas of which you are in enjoy- 
ment, Mahals in Balaghat foiming pait of Bijapur kingdom Hall 
of Daulatabad Mahals forming pait of the Patashaha territory 
bounded b) Bhima and Ganga and Faimans relating to these shall 
be given to you All Thanas, foits and fortifications included in 
this tenitory aie given to you For the present, a letter addressed 
to the Subha is given to you stating that your kingdom should be 
given to you and ypu should be allowed to guard the same What- 
ever tenitory in Ka^natak, Gondvan, Gujrat, Tanjore belongs to 
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you should be taken by } ou in } our possession. Whenever the 
Emperor is m danger you should render help to him with youi ainiy 
and whatever orders aie issued to }ou should be obeyed by you” 
(Shahoo Chhatrapatis Bakhar) Shahoo then proceeded to the 
Deccan and succeeded in securing his kingdom. All coi respondence 
after Aurangzeb s death relating to these documents was earned on 
on Shahoo’s behalf with his successois It is not necessary to refer 
to these documents at length as then contents aie siniilai to the 
contents of the documents discussed above. Attention how'ever 
must be drawn to 2 or 3 important documents m this Bakhar. 
Farrukhseer on his accession to the throne in A.D 1713 conceived 
the idea of strengthening his power by secunng Shahoo’s help and 
opened negotiations with him. He informed Shahoo by a letter that 
a Mansab would be given to him for maintaining an army of 
10,000 horses Before the granting of any Farman to Shahoo 
Rafiuddar Jat opened negotiations with Shahoo with a view to secure 
his help. Shahoo informed Rafiuddar Jat that a Sanad for levying 
Chauthai in the six Subhas ol the Deccan should be given to him 
for the present. Rafiuddar Jat agreed (See document No 16 at 
page 26) This document is dated 22 Rabilakhai 1st Julus Hizn 
Era 1125 le, A D 1713 At that very time Rafiuddar Jat gave 
to Shahu a Farman of his Kadim Raj and a Faiman foi the 
Sardeshmukhi watan The names of the parganas and the Mahals 
in the Kadim Raj are stated at the end of this Farman. In the 
Sardeshmukhi Farman the figure of the total revenue of the six 
subhas has been sopuatel) stated along with a total amount of the 
revenue of the six Subhas Out of the published material both 
these documents are entitkd to gieat weight All these Farmans 
bear the seal of Seyd Abdullakhan Miran Umra The Sardesh- 
mukhi Faiman contains to Muchalka (peisonal undertaking) of 
Yadorao Shahcx>s Vakil 1 hereafter Muhammadsha (in the 
Bakhar he is called second Shahe'gehan)asct nded the Mughal throne 
on 20th Rajjab Hizii Hia ii3iie,AD 1719 (according to the 
Mughal Radshahiki Julusi Shanb) Rai Bahadur Oza iq Zilkad Hijri 
Era 1 13 1 IS the date given of his accession) Raja Shahoo during the 
first 5 years of Mohammad Shah’s reign le, 1719 AD. to 
1725 A D secured from him Farmans of Chauthai Sardeshmukhi 
and Swaraj The published mateiials except Shivajfs Bakhar 
forming part of the lecord of the Chums family of Borgaon do not 
contain any definite and reliable infoimation about these Farmans 
The substance of the Persian Faimans set out in the documents 
printed in Shivaji s Bakhar are far more reliable than any of the 
published material either Marathi or English In view of the 
prevailing state of things just described the discovery of any of these 
original Farmans or any of their counterparts wilj be welcomed by 
Historical Researchers. After Rajwade’s demise in December 1926 
I h§dan occasion to examine hi^ collection and to my ^|reat$urpns^ 
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i came across a counterpat t of the original Sanad for Stivaraj given 
to Raja Shahoo by Muhammad Shah Badshah The discovery 
of this Persian Farman given by the Mughal Empeior to Raja 
Shahoo will remove the prevailing hazy ideas about the oiigin and 
tei ms of these Fai mans etc In view of the limited space at my 

disposal It IS not possible to set out fully the original Peisian docu- 
ment with Its English translation I must, therefore, foi the present 
remain content by noting some impoitant points connected with 
this document and some impoitant facts which aie set out in it and 
to produce photos to enable Reseaichers to judge of the natuie and 
genuineness of this document This Swaiaj banad is written on 
thick paper which is popularly known as Erandole paper (manufac- 
tured at Eiandole a Taluka in the East Khandesh distuct ^here 
even at present paper is manufactured by some Mohamniadan 
families who reside in* a part of the town called the Kaghazipuia). 
The total length of the document is 62 feet 3" It consists of pieces 
of papei of the breadth of 8^''^ and of a length varying between 2 ft. 
2^102 ft. 5" Many of paper pieces of this length aie pasted together 
to make the whole length of the document as stated above. There 
is a seal at eveiy place where two pieces aie pasted togethei The 
script of the document is Persian and it is wiitten on both sides 
On the top of the document the words “ frw 

” These woids are wiitten in Modi <^ciipt piobably 
by the person in possession of the said document On the leveise 
side of the front part of the first poition of the document theie aie 
two seals. The sciipt of both the seals is Peisian On one seal 
the words * Mohamad Shah Badshahaghazi ’ are written The yeai 
U34 is mentioned There is also the figure of 3 which seems to 
be J ulus year. The second seal reads '‘Mohore Niyabat Nizani- 
Ul-muk Bahadur Jung Sipe Salar Muiide Badashah Mohamad 
Gha2i’\ With a view to enable scholars and leseaichers intrested 
m historical research I am producing three photos (i) photo of the 
front part of the document (2) photo of the closing portion of the 
document and (3) photo of the two seals on the reverse top poiticm 
of the document This in brief is the nature of the Saisad 
1 proceed to briefly state some of the important facts which are 
contained in this document 

(i) The names ol the several parganas m the Kadim Raj 
within the territories of the six Subhas of the Deccan are given 
along with the names of Inamdars, Jagirdais, Saranjamdars in 
possession of them as also the income of these mams, jahagirs eta 

{2) The terms upon which the grant is made\o Raja Shahoo 
are set o^t m this document 

^3) The figure of the toul income of Shivaji Raja's Swaraj 
Territory is given, 
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(4) The specific mention of the agreement by Shivaji to pay 
Peshkash to the Mughal Emperor made in this document is note- 
worthy and important and is fully borne out by the documents 
mentioned m Shiv Chhatiapaii Bakhai 

(5) The amount of the balance of Peshkash due by Shivaji 
to the Mughal Empeiors according to the agreement previously 
entered into by Shivaji with Auiang/eb is mentioned These are 
some of the impoitanl facts which can be gleemed fiom this 
document 

9 The mention of the figuie of the balance of peshkash 
as stat&i above is fully supported by the document published in 
Shivajichi Bakhai In none of the English or Marathi lives of 
Shivaji, infoimation about the negotiations which took place between 
Aurangzeb and Shivaji, and the definite agreement arrived at 
between them, IS oiven Whenjaxsino vvas sent against Shivaji 
and fnendly negotiations weie staited Shivaji seems to have made 
a demand foi Swaraj teiiitoiies (Kadim Raj) as well as a demand 
foi light to levy Chauthai and Saideshmukhi m the six Subhas of 
the Deccan ''English lecoids on Shivaji” affoids most reliable 
evidence to show that Shivaji w^as actually levying Chauth in the 
teiiitoiies of the Adilshah king t)f Bijapui as well as the tenitones 
of the Mughal Empeiois Whene/ei he used to invade these 
tenitones he used to call upon the people lesiding theiein to give 
him i/4th of the amount of levenue paid by them to the Adilshah 
king or the Mughal Empeior He used to take fiom them written 
documents agreeing to pay this amount If the people agieed to 
this demand they weie left unmolested If thev did not agree and 
resisted his demand he used to loot them He nevei made any 
distinction between people of high rank and ordinary people There 
IS a notable instance which shows this The English had a factory 
at Hubli Shivaji s Governoi in these territories demanded Ji(th 
amount of the revenue paid by the English factory, to the king of 
Bijapur The head of the English factory refused to pay I here- 
upon Shivaji s Goveinoi bioke open the lock of the wai e-house 
and attached of the cloth in the factoiy and auctioned the 
same and thus gc’it the amount of Chauthai The English factoiy 
complained to Shivaji about his Goveinor’s conduct He was 
informed that as a light to levy Chauthai was conceded to him by 
the Adilshaha king accoidmg to the teims of the tieaty concluded 
between himself and the Bijapui king he had cveiy light to levy 
Chauth from the English factoiy which was situated within the 
Bijapur teiritory Shivaji befoie looting Surat had infoimed the 
Mughal Governor of that city to pay ^th of the revenue of the 
territory in his possession and if he declined to pay the same the 
city would be looted. Shivaji based his claim to levy Chauthai on 
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the ground that the Mughal Emperor and the Adilshah king waged 
war against him and for fighting them he had to maintain a large 
army and bear vast expenditure for its maintenance. For this 
reason he had a right to levy Chauth from the subjects inhabiting 
their teiritories. If they ceased to wage war against him he would 
have no reason to demand Chauth from them 

10 Want of space forbids me to discuss at length the point 
raised by Di Pawar in the concluding part of his paper viz **It 
would have been in the fitness of things to discuss the nature of 
these grants It is some times said that the contribution which the 
Maharattas levied amounted to nothing less than blackmail ” - But 
at the same time I may point out the reason which is fuinished by 
these documents for the grant of these Sanads to Raja Shahoo An 
examination of these documents discloses the impoitant fact that the 
teriitories in the six Subhas of the Deccan had been so much 
desolated and in a ruined condition that the revenue recoverd from 
these territories was Re i out of Rs lOO Obviously the Mughal 
Emperors weie not at all profited by the possession of these temtoiies 
and It was their interest to see that peace, ordei and piospeiiiy were 
established in these territories and they aie biougnt to such a state 
as would result in yielding greater income to them It was foi this 
reason that these Sanads were gi anted to Chhatiapati Shahoo Foi 
restoring peace and older and rendering ten itory prosperous Shahoo 
was to maintain an aimy of 15000 men It is quite clear fiom these 
statements that there was every leason for the Mughal Emperors to 
make these grants to Raja Shahoo who had become an ally of the 
Mughal Emperors when he was set fiee at Burhanpur by A/imshah 
Aurangzebs 2nd son aftei Aurangzeb’s death in i7o7 A D It is 
not difficult to understand why territories m the six Subhas of the 
Deccan had become desolate and unyielding Aurangzeb came to 
the Deccan in the year 1680 after Shivaji’s death with a veiy large 
army His object was twofold To crush the newly established 
Swaraj of Shifaji as also the Muslim kingdoms of Bijapur and 
Golkonda For a full period of 27 years his vast army was traduc- 
ing the whole of these territories fiom one end to the other The 
Mahaiattas who were bent upon preserving their independence and 
newly acquired Swaiaj offeied the greatest resistance to Aurangzeb 
and in order to defeat him they had to carry on depredations on a 
vast scale throughout these territoiies Similaily the Adilshahi 
Muslim kingdom and the Golconda kingdom to destroy them The 
result of this was that theie was no peace and security of life and 
property throughout the length and breadth of the whole of Deccan 
Owing to the very prolonged period during which this state of 
things prevailed in these territories there was desolation and 
depopulation The absence of a stable and orderly Government 
resulted m low yield from the cultivation of lands in these teintones, 
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The power of tlie Mughal Emperor aftei Aurangzeb s death owing 
to internecine and fiatiicidal wars began to grow weaker and weaker 
The power of Mahaiattas owing to the discomfeiture and death of 
Aurangzeb began to wax. The Mughal Empeiois who sat on the 
thione of Delhi aftei Aurangzeb s death viz. (i) Babadui Shah 
(Shahealam) A D 1707-1712 (2) Muhammad Jahandar Shah 
AD 1712 to 1713 (3) Muhammad Furukhseei AD. 1713 to 1719 
(4) Rafiuddai Jat A D 17^9 (s) Rafiuddowla AD 1719 (6) Moha- 
mmad Shah 18 Febiuary 1719 to AD 1748, all sought the 
alliance of the poweiful Marathas in their own inteiest. If these 
facts leally existed these Mughal Emperois had eveiy leason to 
make these grants to Raja Shahoo for safeguarding their own 
interests and for bunging gieater levenue to the state No 
impaitial observei of politics can teim these giants as empowering 
the iMahaiattas to levy bkckmale m the teintoiies of the six Subhas 
of the Dtccan Piopagandist histoiians have a knack of twisting 
histo.ical facts to suU their own puipose. The English had become 
victoiious by conquering the Mahaiattas They established then 
political domination thioughout the whole of the Deccan and it was 
to their interest to repiesent to the ptople whom they had subjugated 
that their Government wasfai moie benign than then own Govern- 
ment which was actuated by mean and lapacious motives, All 
praise is ceitainly due to Giant Duff foi having written the fiist 
history of the Mahaiattas m English and the Maharattas must for 
evei cherish a sense of gratitude to Giant Duff for having done a 
woik of National impoitance which they never caied to perform 
But at the same time it must be said that he failed to understand 
and appreciate the spiiit of the Mahaiatta movement foi establishing 
Swaiaj He was a foieigner in the land, was ignorant of the ideals 
propounded and spread by the Maratha Saints fiom 12th century 
A D to 1 6th ceiuuiy such as Dnyaneshwai, Namdev, Eknath, 
Tukaiam and Ramdas. In his history he has lamentably failed to 
give a tiue and collect picture of the spiiit vhich actuated Shivaji 
m establishing Swaieij The views which are propounded by him 
m his history aie intended to glonfy the political powei of the 
Biitish and villify the Mahaiattas and their motives m spi ending and 
expanding their political power throughout the whole of India. 



Hlaratha Levy on Hyderabad in the 
year A. D. 1709-10 

Dr. a G. pa war, M A, LL B , (Bom), 

Ph D , (London), Bar at-Law, Kolhapor 

D ocument No. 335 m Vol 30 of the Selections from the 
Peshwa Daftar illustrates the policy of the Maratha State in 
the most critical days of its life Thr document is dated 
I703“4 A D and IS an official record of a grant by Shivaji li to 
Balaji Vishwanath, the future Peshwa, who is styled heie as *‘Sii- 
subedar of the province of Doulatabad”. Balaji is given the light 
of collection of dahija (one-tenth) and chotdkat fiom Doulatabad, 
Nasik, Chandwad, Khandesh, Baglan and Karde Ranjangao One 
half.of the collected amount was to be used by him in the administ- 
ration of the province, and the other half was to be itmitttd to the 
government treasury* 

In 1 703-4 A D the Marathas were engaged in a life and death 
struggle with the all-poweiful Emperor Aurangzeb They veie not 
masters of their own homes and yet, they were levj ing contributions 
on distant lands They had found out that the only method of self- 
preservation was aggression 

Khafi Khan, who must have seen a few things with his own 
eyes, gives a lucid description of the system adopted by the 
Marathas. In his account of the year 1 1 14 A H (1702-3 A D ) 
he writes — . 

“ By hard fighting, by the expenditure of the vast 
treasures accumulated by Shah Jahan and by the 
sacrifice of many thousands of men, he (that is 
Aurangzeb) had penetiated into their wretched countiy, 
had subdued their lofty forts, and had dnven them from 
house and home, still the daring of the Maiathas 
increased and they penetrated into the old tenitoiies of 
the Imperial throne In imitation of the 

Emperor . . . .the comniandeis of Tara Bai cast 
the anchor of permanence wherever they penetiated, 
and having appointed Kamaisk-dars (revenue collectors) 
they passed the years and months to then satisfaction 
wnh their wnves and children, tents and elephants 



Then daring w^nt beyond all bounds They divided all 
the districts {J>arganai) among themselves and following 
the practice of the Imperial rule they appointed their 
subedai s (^roYmc\2\ governois), kamatsk-dars^ (le venue 
collectors), and rahdars (toll-collectors) ” 

In thib way, the practice of exacting contributions from the 
Imperial lands was followed even when the great Emperor 
Aurangzeb was personally conducting a wai to destioy the Maiatha 
power As yeais rolled on the piactice hardened into an unwiitten 
law Thus, we have a striking example of a levy on Hydeiabad 
m the year 1709-10 A D Entiy No 4 gf Vol 7 of the Selections 
fj om the Peshwa Daftat gives details of the dues to be had in that 
year from the province of Bhaganagai, that is, Hyderabad It is an 
official account paper giving the details of Rs 8,00,000 to be 
collectedas dues from that piovmce The exact natuie of these dues 
IS not mentioned in this paper In any case, in 1709-10 A D , 
there could not be any recognised leght foi the enfoi cement of the 
contribution, because Shahoo obtained his smads of chouth and 
sardeshmukhi yeais later in March 1719 







Mausoleum of Kabi’a Durrani at Aurangabad 


BY 


Prof ABDUL WAHAB BUKHARI, (mm)r^s) 


I T was in the beginning of the last academic }ear that an 
educational tour of the students of Islamic Histoi} and Culture 
of the Government Muhamadan College, Madias, to visit some 
important places of histoiical interest in the Deccan, ’was organised 
The tour extended over tvo weeks and Golcunda, Aurangabad and 
Bijapur weie visited The astounding edifices, ftJits, Mausoleums, 
Mosques, Caves and palaces that wtie \isiitd, the magnificence 
of their aichitectuie, the infinite diversity of then dttail and the 
variety of then carvings, both Muslim as well as Hindu, aie 
really the most striking attestation of then grand aitistic conception 
and superb execution As one looks minutely into the matcnhless 
pieces of jewellery in stone at Ibrahim Roza, whispeis in the gallery 
of the giandest dome in the world, the go] gumbad, stands almost 
astounded at the weird statues of the Buddha, the carvings at Ellora 
and frescoes of, Ajanta and stands amazed at the Heaven-high 
arch of the beautiful Taj of the Deccan, the famous Mausoleum 
of Begum Rabia Durrani, one can not escape the feeling of pnde 
at the vast and varied heritage of the Deccan in realms of art and 
architecture, 


In the following few pages it shall be my endeavour to 
portray inspite of my varied limitations, one of the several most 
beautiful pieces of aichitecture in the Deccan, the Mausoleum of 
Rabia Durrani, Dilrus Banu Begum, the oelebiated wife of 
Emperoi Aurangzeb It is popularly called *‘Bibi ka Maqbarah” 
or *the lady^'s Mausoleum’, and it is to the south what Taj 
Mahall is to tSte North It is suggested by some writers that 
“although the Maqbarah must be consideied a beautiful building, 
it IS inferior to its celebrated rival’ and this is attributed to the 
decline in aichitecture that had already set m In the first fesunce 
II IS wrong to regard it ^ a 'rival’ for one thing it was not built 
by'^^tbe Atii^ngzeb, as has b^n established beyond 

doubt, hA son $bah in fond mmovy of his mother 

And gtantmf that the ^ the Maqbarah was earned into 


execution pnder % 


sanction, if not the direct inspiration 
:ox and puritanic Mughal Emperor was 
W drawn into any spirit of rivalry on an issue such 
“ ^'^ut the magnificent arch and the crowning marble dome 
ir minarets on the corner angles, the tomb with its 
perforated marble screen, are, one and all of them, reminiscent of 
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that great wonder of the world at Agra The vastness of concep- 
tion so characteristic of Mughal architecture, the beautiful setting 
of the Maqbarah amidst crystal water and luxuriant foliage, are 
all there, and you hardly miss anything at the Maqbarah what 
you have seen at the Taj except for the piecious stones that are 
said to have been inlaid there and are now conspicuous by their 
absence due to the vicissitudes of time, even in that building 
Thus the Mausoleum of Rabia Dunam at Aurangabad is a repli- 
cate of th<=‘ beautiful Taj at Agra It is not its rival, it was never 
intended to be as such 

«Now coming to the Maqbarah itself, this fine edifice stands 
in the suburb of Begum pura, wherein stood the simple and august 
palaces of the Emperor Aurangzeb Some of these fortifications 
are still extant at Auiangabad and then rums are a silent yet 
eloquent testimovy of that great Age The Maqbarah was pioba- 
bly constiucted between the yeais 1650 and 1657 with Taj Mahall 
at Agra as its model The Histoiian Ghukm Musthafa in his 
Tarikh Nama of Amangzeb’s reign gives the name of its architet 
as Ata-ullah son of Ahmed who is generally believed to be the 
architet of the Taj mahal Ataullah s name is engraved m metal on 
the Southern and the mam entiance of the building. True to the 
Mughal conception of vast spaces for stiuctures such as these, the 
Mausoleum stands within an area of one dakh and fifty thousand 
square yards (being 500 yaids long and 30Q yards broadl ^ Th^ 
sui rounding wall has arched recesses outside. There ar^ ballons 
at mteivals and the lecesses are crowned with little minarets You 
enter the gate by the south through a handsome poital closed by 
folding doors coveied with running foliage pattern m biass. This 
entrance leads on to a large arch in front, opposite to entmnce, rising 
almost to the total height of this hexagonal portico standing 
underneath this arch you are ushured m to the full view of this 
most beautiful Mausoleum The pavements aie, accoidmg to 
Mughal fashion, or-namented with oblong reseiAroirs, executed 
with faultless symmetry, in which, thanks to the wonderful system 
of wat^^i supply bequeathed to Aurangabad by the celebrated 
Maack Ambei, fountains still play singing the melody of a bygone 
age They seem to go on much m the fashion of their source, the 
river, for ever," moving g^nd challenging the devastation of time * 
On either side of fountains are planted the enchanting Mughal 
gardens of fruit trees, the slendei cypresses and the evei greens 
lending to the whole enviionment a charm and a picture^queness 
which IS at once the wonder and the admit ation of the visitor. 

The Mausoleum itself rests on a raised platform of “polished 
red porphyntic trap” 72 feet square The four minarets at the 
cornel angles are also 72 ft high. Each of these corner minarets 
has a gallery about mid way and yet another near the top forming 



the lime of a hexatronal pavilion which is, in its turn, crowned 
with an exquisite dome and a spire, A railing runs round the 
edge of the platiorni and a flight of steps leads tu the gardens 
below. 

The body of the tomb is again a square and has a lofty 
pointed aich, rising almost to the whole height of the building. 
This IS thf most magnificent asp ct of the whole bui ding, and 
together witi th^ peaily white miibie dome that emerges above it* 
leaves an unfaiding impiess on the heait of the lookers on, 
Four little domes with con esponcling minarets are also at the 
cornels and lend an additional chaim to the Mausoleum • 

The actual tomb is reached by a flight of steps that 
descends fiom the platform into the body of the building. 
The tomb is suiroundt^d by a screen woik of peifoiated 
maible Another enttance to the tomb is at the South East 
corner and this contains some of the most exquisite florid patterns 
on thea^ch and over the prlarson either side 1 his entrance leads into 
a gallei) that luns lound the whole interior and looks down upon 
the tomb The windows aie of marble trellis woik and in their 
delicate woikmanship are any day a match to an\ thing similar 
found at Agia The soft and solemn light that is let in ihiough 
the apirtuies of this mirble traciy is thoroughly in keeping with the 
quietude and solem my of the sm roundings The whole atmos- 
phere inspires an irresistible urge to the Divine Ihefluoi inside 
IS paved with white marble The jimbs of the door wav^fisalso 
of white marble. The lower paits of the building 
Wre me sams^ material, whilst m the upper portions, ston^ 
brick appear to have be<=‘n used also these portions of W 

building have been treated with a combination of cement and mip^ 
with excellent effects This has given an exquisite and permanept 
fineness to the suiface. And as has been stated, the ground work 
of marble is •not inlaid with precious stones and their place is 
taken by floral wreathes, scrolls, fret work and other mo^t elegant 
designs 

% A mosque sta^^ds on the platform to the western side 6f the 
^l^mspleum and has five cuspid arches with ‘Iftttiarets at each 
cdAef^fegl^m front The mt*^nor cohtainsj|| row of pillars which 
are cohneblecFwfth the' front aiches' ann with one anoihtr with 
a series of cusp'^^d atch. decorations in front are simple, chaste ahd 
neat in keeping wgh the sublime simplicity of the sti ueture The 
thitiugh undoubtedly a later addition to the Maqbarab,is 
^ line addnion to it and I am not cei tamly of the view that it 
shbuld be pulled down if pos^lble, as has been suggested by a 
learned Doctor, on the plea that it mars the symmetry of the main 
hmlding and ^*many other points of beauty”. A mosque is 
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usually a counter part of a Mausoleum as according to orthodox 
Muslim opinion, prayers could not to be offered near graves and I 
believe, that even granting a decadent age for its construction, its 
builders, it will be easily conceded, had a better sense of beauty art 
and symmetiy than connoisseurs of Art of our own times. It may 
perhaps be fashionable, in Art circles today, to suggest such a 
course but, to my mind, the suggestion is not warranted by 
sufficient data and its execution, if at all possible, will certainly 
go against the spirit and the intentions of the builders. The little 
mosque is a beautiful neat building and is a unit in itself and thus 
the suggestion will be untenable even from the point of view of 
Alt and it;s pieservation 

To the East of the Maqbaiah and situated on a separate plat- 
form, facing the gaidens and the fountains is yet another building 
which ^ was perhaps used as a depositary and a library The 
Archaeological Department of H E H the Nizam’s government 
seem to have recently retained the building and taken care to 
preserve some of its original floral designs and their colours. 
Outside this vast enclosure of the Maqbarah, we were led to an 
ancient looking and time honoured building, which, housed and 
still houses the office of the Anjuman Taraqqi-Urdu and where, 
we^were told that the fatheis of Modern Urdu toiled for decades 
No bettei environs could have suggested tbernseke^ for the habi- 
tation of such a nation building activity,^ ^ 

Going round this beautiful Mausoleum at Aurarfgabad, the 
great Gol Gumbad, 'the IbrAhiiA Roza with its unpaialleled 
Arabesque ^ud tracery dohe in stone at Bijapur, and the enchant- 
exhibited at Ellora and Ajanta, I could not help diawing 
c^ttain conclusions The first is, as I have stated at the very out- 
set, that the Deccan holds its own, m point of its contiibution to 
culture, art and Ai chitecture. The othei is that the oldei aitists 
who woiked in the caves and on them believed in the idea that 
“A corporeal being rejoices m heaven as long as his fame(iemains) 
among men and therefoi e it was meet to acquire in the mountains 
a fame which lasts as long as the Sun and the Moon enduie ^ But 
their Muslim compeers in a later age, brought out Art fiom the 
recesses of mountains and caves into broad day light and sub- 
jected It to the daily use of man, their ideal being beauty and 
utility Who can deny, I beg to be excused for a lepetition, the 
sui passing excellence of the delicate carvings in stone at the 
Ibrahim Roza, which are accoiding to some authorities, more 
exquisite than any found in any pait of India, or the beautiful 
tracery in maible lound the tomb of the Maqbarah which forms 
the subject of this paper, to mention but two of the works of ait whose 
number is legion throughout the Islamic world. But all thes# ar? 
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subjected to the use of man, his edification and his happiness m 
his day today life. Art was common to both, but in one ca§e it 
was only an end m itself, whilst in the other ordinarily speaking it 
was also made to serve an end 

One more observation and I have done. Since so many 
ot these relics of our past greatness m the Deccan both Muslim as 
well as Hindu, happen to be situated in the Hyderabad Domi- 
nions, the need for Hyderabad taking the lead m the matter of 
Deccan History in obvious There are several phases of the 
History of South India that still need research and I am certain 
that this field will yield quite a plentiful harvest for an indifidual 
endowed with competence and industry who chooses to take up the 
work The researches and excavations that aie being conducted 
at Kondapur, in H E H the Nizams Dominions are all eady bung- 
ing flesh data to bear upon the History of the Deccan The need for 
a select body of scholais in the subject constituting themselves 
into a Board, with the set purpose of exploiing not only the yet 
unexploied domains of south Indian History but, what is equally 
important, to levise ceitain notions about it that pass for histoiy, is 
the crying need of the hour This conference will desei ve the 
undying gratitude of all seekers of truth and knowledge if it can 
give the lead m this regard 



m AND ITS A WLO^KAL HEMAINS 

BY 

SYED YUSUF, B.A„ (Hyderabad-Dn ) 

G OGI as it now lies is a small town in the Shahpui Taluq ot 
Gulbaisja District— 1632' N and 76 43' E Until ncently 
very little impoitance was attached to this town for leasons 
of Its King ‘far from the beaten track’ and above all its present 
insignificant position fiom tne point of view of its humble revenues. 
The impoitance of this town liom an aichaeoloQ^ical and historical 
point of view wa*? not levealed until veiy lately when a campaign of 
exploiation, re?<aich and Conseivation was cained out by the 
Archeological Depaitment of H E H the Nizams Government. 
Th it G<)gi continued to leniain a favouiite resort of Eai ly Man has 
been attested to by the lecent d^covenes of stone implements m 
the fields sunounding the town During my inspection of the place 
m 13^0 Fash while walking thiough fields I came acioss a lOUgh 
chip of stone which at first sight looked somewhat like a piimitive 
stone knife My fuither researches wer^yarded by the discovery 
of seveml rough stotie knives anrf yond 

doubt that the site of Gogi^onoe 
bistoiicmam 

After the traces of the Stone Age culture mentioned above 
there appears to have been a veiy large gap m the cultuial d<-velcp- 
ment of the sue, as betweun the lithic age and the insci iption of 
Muhammad Tughlaq which will bedesenbed piesently n(> t]<ices of 
any other cultuial epoch appeal to inteivene The eaihest trace 
of civilization which we come acioss after the stone knives is a 
much mutilated Peisian insciiption of MuhammaN:! Tughlaq dattd 
738 H (1338 A.D ) This insciiption is of utmost impoitance 
It shows the extent of Muhammad Tughlaq s conquest so far into 
the South The insciiptional slab once dtcoiated the top of a laige 
gateway built into the Southein town wall but was found lying in 
the neighbourhood of a mosque — Aiba* Masjid — bioken into four 
pieces. It has now been fixed together and pieserv(‘d in the locality 
where It was found The slab measiiies 8 ft 2 in by i ft 2 in 
and the style of wilting is Naskh similar to that of the other inscnp- 
tions of Muhcimniad Tughlaq found at Bodhan, Daulatabad and 
other places The gateway is built in the pillar — and — lintel style 
and the towmwall and its bastions are also tapeiing inwaid fiom 
bottom to top which is a distinctive feature of the Tughlaq 
architectuie The inscription has already been edited in .the 
Epigraphia Indo-Moslemica for 1931-32 ^nd gives the original name 
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of tha town as ‘ Ustadabad ’ At present there is no town of this 
name m the neighbourhood of Gogi but the mention of the const- 
ruction of a ( ; ^ ) 1 e.^ enclosure wall or rampart at * Ustadabad — 
in the inscription has made some scholars conclude that the 
msciiption belonged to some other place — probably, Shahpur which 
may have once been known by this name But the cavity which 
exists to this day at the top of the gateway mentioned above is 
clear proof of the fact that the mscnptional slab originally belonged 
to this very gateway and that despite the mention *of the build- 
ing of the ) the ‘ Ustadabad’ of the inscription is really the* 
pievious name of the present town of Gogi The next object of 
considerable inteiest in the town is the Dargah of Ha2Tat Pir 
Chanda Shah Husaini whose real name ''as Jalaluddin Muhammad 
The date of demise of the saint is loth Sbaban, S58 H (1454 A.D.) 
and this has been expressed in the chronogram Rukh-e-Ckanda 
Pir Chanda Shah Husaini flourished during the reigns of the 
Baihmani kings, Ahmad Shah Wall (f4>7-'36 A D ) and Ahuddin 
Ahmad II (1*4^6 58 A D ) After the death of the saint the town 
of Gogi was held in great esteem Gogi was conferred as a jagir 
on Lmail Add Shah m 1489 A D for the remarkable services he 
had rendered as Ooifimander-in- Chief under Muhammad Shah 
Baihmani. The fond attachment and devotion which the Add Shabi 
kings had for Gogi made them select the place as their necropolis 
and four of these monarchs— Yusuf Add Shah ( 1419-1510 A D ), 
Ismad Add Shah (i 5 io ~’54 A D ); Mallu Add Shah (1534 AD) 
and Ibrahim Add Shah I (1534-58 A D ) he buried in the premises 
pf th^ Dargah of Hazrat Chanda Shah Husaini 

*^ere^are three ocher Persian inscnptions at the place but they 
are all of the Bijapur regime These inscriptions have also been 
edited in the Epigraphia Indo-Moslemica for i93i-3'2 A D. 

The grave of ttie saint is built on a loofed plate-form and by 
his side lies biuied his son Syed Nur AUm Husaini An exquisitely 
carved enclosuie wall suiiounds the plaifoim and the panels of trellis 
screens show advanced cestheuc ^ense About 36 ft to the West 
of this platfoim theie is a double h-ill supported on two rows of 
tbiee aruhe^ each in which aie buiied the four Add Shahi kings. 

To furthei West of these structures is the tomb of Fatima 
Sultana, sister of All Add Shah (i 5 s 7-1580 AD) This budding 
does not pietend to any gieat architectuial impoitance Immediately 
to the East of this budding is a small mosque with five arched 
openings also of no great ai chitectural significance 

At the Eastern end of these buddings stands the Kali Masjid 
^ii ich was also constructed by Fatima Sultana This edifice is 
^^^trncted of daik grey stone and this may account for its name 
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The mosque is a fine example o( Bijapur aichitecture — enteied 
thiough a domed entiance crowned with four slim minaiets at the 
corners The mosque proper stands on^a high platfoim, 868 ft. 
square, and has three aiched openings facing East. The cut plaster 
decoiation suiiouiiding the aiches and the caived stone chhajja 
supported on elegent Hindu brackets of sione and an ornamental 
paiapet give the budding an effiminate touch and the treces of 
enamelled tile medallions still to be seen hefe and there intermingled 
With stucco woik of the facade bespeak of a veiy oinate piece of 
architecture Two slender minarets sui mounted with dispioportion- 
ately large domes and anothei oonsideiably largei dome downing 
the ^ kwmt^ ( Prayei niche) attiact the sight of the visitoi fium a long 
distance. This dome, like othei Bijapui domes, is nariow-necked 
/ and a band of lotus petals decorates its drum A lofty finial 
surmounted by a ctescent ‘gives a finishing touch to the monument. 
A senes of screens exquisitely caived m plastei encloses the court- 
yard of the mosque on thiee sides 

Gogi IS situated 48 miles to the East of’Bijapur and a newly 
constructed motorable road now connects Bijapur wnh this town 
Visitors interested in Bijapur architecture may be benefited by a 
Gogt ,with a view to complete their picture of the cuhii^l 
which the Add Shahi dynasty has' bequeathed to posterity Beyond 
this the visitors can have a glance at Muhamma^dTugillaq’s inscnp- 
^ tion and the more interested amon^ the Vfeirors 
^opporti^ties of exploring further may pry into the 
of Prehistoric culture As you all gentlemen know theie is a 
/Scheme now before H. E H the Nizam’s Government to provide 
for a thorough survey and exploration of Piehistonc sites in the 
various parts of the Dominions and also to establish local Museums 
for the convenience and enlightenment of visitors, which while 
affording facilities to the visitor and the scholai may afford the proper 
means for a synthetic study of the subject 
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mm KUAN’S POLICy IN TUE mM 

BV 

SYED SIRAJUDUIN AHMED, M A, (Hyderabad-Dn.) 

A LLAUDDIN KHILJI who was one of the most capaUe 
administrators of India and the first Muslim Sovereign to rule 
Deccan, knew well how-to keep control over this part of his 
vast empire. He exercised only paramount power, wisely grantii^ 
internal sovereignty to local Rajahs.^ His successors, however, 
did not adhere to this policy, and the Deccan became part and 
parcel of the Sultanate of Delhi ^ut the reaction to this change 
in the imperial policy soon set in and centrifugal forces came into 
play resulting in the resurgence of the Deccan during the last days 
of Muhammad bm Tughluq. It was at this transitory hour, when 
the Deccan stood on the threshold of liberation from foreign 
dominance, that Qutiugh Khan was entrusted with the administra-* 
tion of a major part of the Deccan and did his best to serve the 
interests of the Sultanate of Delhi. 

Qutiugh Khan came of a very respectable family His real name 
was Qiyamuddin and Qutiugh Khan was the title conferred by 
Ghiasuddin Tughluq His father, Burhanuddin Alimul Mulk, was 
once the Kotwal of Delhi.^ When Muhammad bin ‘Tughluq 
ascended th^ throne, he too lavidied royal favours on Qutli^ s 
fiife of Alp Khan was bestowed on Mohamma^ tife 
eldest son of Qutiugh Khan, while his brothers KamaludcBn 
Nizamuddin were respectively given Ae mfes of Sadr Jdban and 
Alam-ul-Mulk/ Alap Khan was appointed governor of Gujrat, 
while Qutiugh Khan was confirmed in his former post of the Naib 
Vazier of Deogir^ Qiitlugh was also one of the tutors of the king 
and the latter had, therefore, the utmost regard for him. That is 
why Qutiugh never visited the king unless sent for, so that the king 
might be spared the trouble of standing up time and again to receive 
1:^ teacher ^ 

Khan’s reappointment as the Naib-Vazio- of De<^r 
IS very significant. Deogir cf Daulatabad is, broadly speaking, 
situated m the heart of India. Gujrat, Malwa, Marhatwara and 

1 Vide my article “ Akuddm^s Policy m the Detxan ”, publsihed m the Proceedii^ of Indiit 

Histoiy Coi^^iess, 1941. 

2 Bami-PE^ 42S 
3 Ihid-Page 424 * 

4 Yahya bm Ahmad^Bage 94 (Ta«kh^Mubarak ShtH) 

S Ibn-e Batuk-Yd, 11 Page 175, Bam-Pftge 597 
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Telangana are almost equidistant from it These paits of the 
efflpire had soon turned into notorious centies of lebellion 
an^1nSiirieotion» because their remoteness from the capital, Delhi, 
and the lack of adequate means of communications had rendered an 
effective control by the Central Government, almost impossible* 
The governors of these subas were therefore usually tempted to 
declare independence and caused much worry to Mohammad bin 
Tughluq He had only two alternatives before him , (a) to transfer 
the capital from Delhi to Deogir to tighten his grip over the Deccan, 
or (b) to appoint a trusted noble at Deogir with powers enough to 
quell any insurrection in the adjoining provinces Of these, the 
first alternative appealed to the scheming mind of the king and he 
hastily put it into operation without considering other aspects of the 
probim or the practical difficulties it presented The result was a 
miserable failure* This abortive attempt at transfeirmg the capital 
by forcing the citizens of Delhi to emigrate to Deogir made him all 
the moie unpopular among his subjects Besides, this tempted the 
goVertiors of the northern paits of the empire to levolt against the 
king ^ Being perplexed ancj irritated he gave up the idea of making 
Deogir the permanent seat of Goveinnient and took up the othei 
afcer^ative regarding the appointment of a tiusted noble at Deogir 
His choice fell on Qutlugh Khan and the lafters remark^ie 
administration of that province shows that the choice was a 
right one 7 

^ , z 1 ' ' Hfi-; P ^ I t M‘ 


Khan wal^ veked with 


Wdik. miowed to choose his own lieutenants ^ At a time when 
distoegration had crept in the kingdom and the king was haiassed 
by rebellipns at remote corners of his extensive empjre, Qutlugh 
Khan very capably maintained control over the MarSat or Maha- 
rashtra^ and even subdued rebellions out‘^ide his province by special 
order of the king Thus he went to Bidar and humbled Shihab 
Sultani, Governor of that place m 1339 A month later he quelled 
the rebellion of All Shah, a nephew and staunbh supporter of 
Hasan who later founded the Bahmani Kingdom* Within the, 
temtories directly under his control, law and order pievailed. The 
revenue coffers were full He was a terror to the centunons-petty 
nobles who were spread over most part of the Deccan and had 
developed a sort of fiaternal feeling among them because of 
common animosity towards the king whose harshness and ill-temper 


6 Dr MeMi Httssam ” The Rise and Fall of Mohammad bin Tughluq” Page 142 

7 Bann, Page 4S1 

8 Bnggs ( Fmshta ) Vol II Rjgs 285 

9 For mitance the rebellion of Kanhiah Na^ 

10 FmshiaVol 1 Page 138 

11 Isami-l Futuh-Us Salateen) Page 464-477* Yahya hn Ahmed-Page 108. 

IZ Njzftinuddin- ( Tabaqat-e-Akban) P&ge 107, 
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had become quite unbearable They were secretly to free 

the Deccan from the clutches of the Central Government but they 
knew that as long as Qutlugh Khan was there ^ Deqg^r, their 
hopes could not be realised Sudi was the tight grip of QutJli^h 
Khan But he did not remain long in the Deccan as the king 
summoned him back to Delhi in 1346 

The reasons for this sudden recall of Qutlugh Khan can easily 
be found out Muhammad bin Tughluq was an idealist. He held 
his aspirations too high and conceived schemes which though 
theontically sound were almost impracticable during his rimes, fn 
the last days of his reign he became very ill-tempered and capncious 
as the failure of his magnificent projects due to miscalcufetttons 
womed his heart and he resorted to a policy of suppression and 
persecution This, all the moie provoked the nobles and 
governors Rebellions which were not infrequent during the early 
years of his reign became quite a common feature during the later 
years ^5 The king was infuriated and decided to remove all the 
old nobles of decent birth and to replace them by persons of low 
lank who would, he hoped, implicitly cany out his orders because 
of their formei low positions in life.^^ The lemoval of Qutlugh 
Khan was a result of this change m policy The self-seeking 

young nobles who had got access to the king, poisoned his ears 

against Qutlugh The king, m a state of excitement, believed 
tneir woixls, quite ignoring the bnlliant recoid of Qutlugh’s services 
and worked his own ruin by recalling the only governor in ^ 
Deccan who was both loyal and very capable. The Mralm 

then divided mto four <ivisions, eaph dte 

of m ofik^ and the four officers appointed 
Sirdawatdar, MaJik Mnkhhs^ul-Mulk, Yusuf wh^ 

Barm has referred to m highly contemptiious terms These 
who were quite laexpeneiioed aad y4>ung» couW nm jcantly do 
Qutlugh dd all alone They possessed nether bis tact Bojr las 
nobility of mjn 4 and were only capable of tormenung They 

perpetrated atrocities on the Amiran-e Sadeh (centiiions) und 
treacherously murdered some of them^^ By way of reta^^n 
these Amirs rose as one man against the king. The king 
nwched from Delhi to su|>press the rebellion but no soon^ did m 
reach Biroadi than rebellion m Gujrat forced him to retrace his 
steps. Wiiat happened next, is known to all , the Deccan severed 

13 Mehdi Hussain The Rise and FaB of Molamraed bm Tt^uq Bige 177. 

14 aimi, Page 504 

15 In all 22 rebdUcms octmrred dnwng his jeign Dr Mebdi Hnssam. The Rise and Fait o I 
Mohammad bm Tughhiq ” Page 141 

16 Barm, Plage 501 

17 The accosed him of ha^dng'harbouted the rebels who had fled' rom (BnsfeU- ) Vtrl 

II Page 285 

18, Pages 503 505. 



Its ^inflections with Delhi and Bahmam Kingdom was founded 

^ ’“"Quttagfa Khan based hi6 administration on wise principles, 
rte' was^ a stfict disciplinarian and a man of high morals. Barm has 
li^x^hed pfrMses on him and rightly too Endowed as he was with 
remarkable talents, it would have been so easy for him to found an 
independent state m the Deccan. But unflinching loyalty to the 
Siultan prevented hftn from doing so Thus he set a noble example 
for others to follow while those who were bent upon mischief and 
would, npt emulate him, could not dare to act up to their sinister 
motives under his very nose They feared him so much His 
devotiofi to the Sultan is further testified by his voluntary offer of 
sjgyices to his royal master who had set out to subdue the Amira- 
^e-Saxiah, Although the king bad failed to appreciate his good 
work at E^eogir and bad ruthlessly dismissed 'him from office, 
^utlugK Khan still had deep regard for the king and could not 
tpferate that the, king should himself go to fight with petty nobles 
But the Sultan did not listen to him and once again committed a 
sttategi^ blunder that produced devastating sent 

Qu^tjiigh to check the turbulent ami^, lie to 

de^liWicl^ pther i|pstafts. Qutiugh would' have surety 
the Ajoairan-irSadah and the histcxry of the Deccan would have 1^^ 
<^ite ffififef ent , , 


© 1 ^ of the reasons of Qutlugh^s dismissal is stated to be his 
refesal to introduce new taxes m his piovmce to raise the revenues 
of the Central Government. This is another clue to Qutlugh*s 
administrative policy He believed in the prospeiity of the subjects 
who are the back-bone of the state.^^ He preferred the common 
good of the people to his selfish gams and refused to carry out the 
pohcy of the king in regard to new taxation although for this he 
had to lose bis high official position These good traits had made 
him a popular leader and almost a hero. When he left Deogir the 
people wept for him , 22 for, one who was a source of strength both 
to the^ empire and the people and a terror to mischief mongers, was 
leaving them. On the other hand the citizens of Delhi regretted 
rh!e unwise action of the Sultan in calling him back for they knew 
well that Deogir would shortly fall put of the empire.23 

^ ^ A cistern and a Baradan constructed by him at Daulatabad, 
wmch still exist in a xuinous condition, recall to memory his eventful 
tenure of office in the Deccan ^4 
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The First IDuslim Invasion of the Deccan 

BY 

RAO BAHADUR SARDAR M. V KIBE u a. 

T he ease, assurance and rapidity, with which a foreign army, with 
a complete disregard for its lines of communications, penetrated 
into the Indian peninsula from the Vmdhyas, to the southern- 
most part of India, the Rameshwar, one of the holiest places m India, 
IS an event which has many phases Its causes are to be fouifd not 
only in the military or political happenings but in th^ social 
conditions of these States 

The Vmdhyas in the north, from Mirzapur m the east to 
the sea in the west, along with the Narbada and the Satpudas and 
the Gondvanas in the south including the intervening part towards 
the sea, with all the dense forests inhabited by the fierce forest 
tribes, formed the strong barrier division and defence between the 
north and the south. The mountain passes were discovered far 
too late after the northern Indian kingdoms had established their 
sway m the Deccan, before that the only route to the south from 
the north was through the coastal territory, which was known since 
the time of Kalidas, who in his conquest of Raghu, refers to it and 
which was used by the Malwa and Gujrat kings to invade the 
kmgdoms^^ the sofith ♦ ^ ^ ^ 

It was not until 1165 A p that 
possession of the island of Mandhata in the midd|^ couip of me 
Narbada, about its half way. But they were so^ %w^tbat^^V 
mixed with the local tnbes-the Bhils-otobited ^th thett 
and produced .the race known as Bhiblas. Tb^Jnvaiii^li 
Rajputs between the Narbada and the Satpuras was an is^l|^t|d 
event and even until the Muslim conquest of and conspKdation in 
Malwa, the Bhils, as described by Sir John Malcolm ' in 'die 
Memoirs of Central India’' were the formidable' otetacle^'^ 
(xmfliimtiications between these two parts of India* In the easteifn 
portion of the .Vindhyas, there were the kingdoms qf |he Gonds 
and other wild tnbes, who had flourished on the ruins of the 
ancient kingdoms of the Guptas and the Wakatakas. TBei^ 
circumstances inade the {People, living * the pehiliislia, 
oblivious of the events iti the north It ts true that even 'ih<^ 
Budhtst times, and afterwards, bands of pilgrims wanderfd^,a|^^^ 
India and brought kones to the peoples ^of the spu^ 
ferocities and the spreading conquests of tfeMqfiSgnerl, ' 
profeskd another lellgion They also becafTO^% 4 are^’^’dr^i 8 % 



destruction of temples and the disappearance of the Hindu ruel 
m thrjradi 

It, howevei, took the foieigneis thiee oi five centuiies to 
reach the border line of the Vmdhyas, since then ainval in the 
eighth or tenth century as conquerers Fof the first time in 1235 
It was that Altamash looted Ujjain and demolished the famous 
temple of Mahan kal This also did not cause feai below the 
hairier, m the south It was not until 1293 that this region was 
overtaken by the Mohammedans Their invasions ended m 1^0 1 
when Allauddin occupied Ujjain, the spiritual, if not the political, 
capital of Malwa 

His further piogiess in ttiis duection seems to have been 
stopped by the formidable barrier of forests and mount&ins on both 
sides of the Narbada. He must have come to know from his 
countrymen, or spies, about the territories and 
who enti^d the south from the seas, qf the weakm^^^^W 

ot-the riches of the kingdoms in this part of 1ft® 
‘SS^idtefeHeoasly with' the invasions in the centra^ part of the country, 
bahds of Mohammedans seem to have passed through the wild 
country known as Gondvana or from beyond Mirzapur and had 
come in contact with the capital of Devagiri, which was held by 
the Yadavas, who m past centuries,’ seem to have been driven 
from the north and come to occupy this part of the country. In 
1304 Allauddin himsef took this route and appeared before 
Devagin and was bought off. This roused his lust His General 
Malik Kafur again invaded Devagin m 1306-07, while the Rulers 
of the Deccan were thinking that the danger had passed They 
however, did, not utilise the time in strengthening their forces but 
were engaged in abuses of pleasure, extasies of religion or 
interneane quarrels The next five years Malik Kafur utilised 
in bye-passing Devagiii and attacking the Andhra capital ot 
Warangal m'1309 and concluded his raid or conquest of Duara 
Samudra, the Paftdya capital, and occupied Rameshwaram., 
While he was doing this, Shankardev of Devagin went on a 
pilgrimage with all his army. On his wgy back Malik Kafur 
found Devagiri without defenpe, overwhelmtd Shankardev and his 
kingdom. (ft f 5 aftd hts sucqe^r 1*^ Northern 
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India, Mubarak, invaded ttie Deccan in 1318-19 and esfedifis&ed 
the Mohammedan rule in the country This Mohammedan kin'gdom, 
however, did not lead to any awakening on the' part of the 
remaining Hindu kingdoms m the south or west.' In 
Ulughkhan, who later became Mohammad Tughla^, invaded 
Warangal m 1326-27 and made Devagm his second capital, in 
the south, as he had Delhi m the north. About 326 theVijayanagar 
kingdom, which later acquiied power and accumulated riches 
and became a centre of trade and commerce at its capital, ^^was 
founded About ten years later the sway of J^Delhi in the Deccan 
was replaced by the coming into existence of the Bahmani rule, 
with Its capital at Gulbaga ^ ^ 

The weakening of the Empire at Delhi, led to the weakenmg 
of Its power at Daulatabad, the new name of Devagifi/ itid 
the Hindu kingdom of Vijayanagar assumed the style an 
Empire Its splendoui and grandeui are desciibed by travelers, 
while It still existed, it had defects, similar to those of the YaHav 
kingdom, and it came to a disastrous end m' f564, although its 
remains continued It seemed, however, that the whole of the 
Peninsula would pass in the Mohammedan domination. 

A§ the abov^ narrative w|U show, witl^n a i|uart^.Qf^a 
century, ’ that is from the first entrance of AUauddin 
Deccan and the assaults on Devagm betw^eii 
and 1318-19 when Mubarak invaded Decoaiii and testahksfesy 
his rule m the cetnral part of the Peninsular the togsi fimer 
planted Its foot on the soil, which is still th^e, ^ 

At this time the psychological condition in the Deccan w^giuph 
the same which led France to fall behind the Magingt 4 ne^ . The 
moatttains and forests on both sides of the Narbada a^d the 
of Gondvana on the east, as well as the kingdom of Gujrat,OQ.,tbe 
west, acted as the Magmot Line to the people. T 5 m outsiders 
penetrated the southern barrier while Hindu States ift 
were constructing .magnificent temples, although 
beincr demolished m the north Jiew States 
south, in place of the Kadambas and Chahikyas 
feeling that existed that the barrier 
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demonstrated by the fact that Kamaldevi, the daughter of 
Devaldevi, while being taken to Devagin was intercepted 
by a small Mohammedan foice near the Ajanta 
Caves and her small escort was quite over-whelmed and she was 
taken away When, however, an armed force appeared at the 
gates of Devagm, it was taken to be a band of robbers and was 

bought off* There was so much security felt in the State, that 
when It passed through its outlying distiicts on its way to the 
capita^ no notice of it was taken, until it attacked the capital itself 
The same indifference was noticed when seven years later, Malik 
Kafcr took a strong force to the south, attacked the capital of the 
Pandya kingdom and took Rameshwaram It is a surpiise that while 
Shankardev was in pursuit of him, nobody thought of interfering 

with the rear of Malik’s force and Shankardev, who pioclaimed that 
he was going on a pilgrimage and pei haps allowed so many pil- 
-grims with him that his transport was burdened an^ bis^^rce made 
immobile or at any rate unwieldy, and he. l^Ve 

tte capital undefended. Malik Kafur,^ 
gave a sHp and reached die cap^^ ,«^ai;lief than Shankardev, 

tbe ^ittle and wa^,Mlied. ^ This was the end of the Yadav 
Wngiioiiiof , 

As a result of the sense of security felt by the States m 
the south, as in the case of France in 1940, the rulers and the 
ifced were engaged m the enjoyment of pleasures and observance 
of special amenities and religious oigies The king, who ruled at 
the time of the first foreign invasion is described by Dnanadev, a 
contemporary, and one of the greatest philosophers, and writers in 
the Marathi language, as a star of the Yadav dynasty 
and possessor of splendour The Chief Minister of his dynasty, 
wrote a voluminous work, desenbing the social and religious duties 
enjoined on the Hindus, in the religious texts and treatises. There 
are more such duties to be performed, and festivities done, than the 
total days of the yeai There are oblations for the manes, which 
occupied half the days of the yeai Theie is no woik foi admini- 
strative affairs coming from this minister, except a small woik 
describing the manners of addressing people Fissiparous tendencies, 
and the ^fixing of the special orders, brought about by the 
occupational caste system, so weakened the State as to make it a 
prey of any invader. First there are the four pccupatK3nal orders 
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enjoined by the Hindu religion, which confined the Military forces 
to a military caste or class, which limited the field from which the 
army could be recruited It was not even the standing army and 
so It was unprogressive and could not adopt new war technique. 
The Brahmin caste encouraged observances of religious festivities 
and also propagated belief in Divine Power, which they professed 
to propitiate, by means of incantations and reciting of names of 
couplets The Merchant class was . engaged m agnculture, and 
trade The people of the last class weie kept down and engaged as 
labouieis or menial servants There were numerous sub castes, 
in the above mentioned fom classes, which all conibine'd and 
constituted the foundation of the State 1 he glamour of religion 
alone kept the State together but it fell like the walls of Zeyiclo, at 
the first touch of an invading force 

The entire society uas so much disorganised that atrocities 
as described by historians were committed by the fanatical foreigners 
iti their zeal for leligion, or even to inspire terroi among the people, 
so eventually deranged the people that they became more steeped 
m superstition and felt no compunction in benefiting naturally to a 
smallei extent, by following the example of their masters 

The holy book called Guruchantra, which is the social 
history of these regions, contains lives of three Gurus^teachei^ the 
last of them, being contemporary with the Bijapur dynasty, describes 
how the conquerers became themselves subject to the superstitious 
beliefs of the people inhabiting these regions Probably it was 
All Adil Shah who being cured of a foul disease; by the Guru; 
became his devotee But this fact is avoided by the contemporary 
Mohamm- dan historians The following is another instance. The 
two lengthy and severe draughts, causing the direst famines, khowft 
in the history of the South, resulting in causing distress, gave rfee 
to the belief that it was God who through a devoted officer of 
Bidar rulers .helped people in pioviding grain to the starving 
population This incident is also absent from the histoiy, it is 
enshrined m the memories and songs of the people. 

The Manbhavas and the Jain sects, who not only 
quarreled among themselves and with the Hindus, tried to 
undermine the belief of the people in the faiths The Manbhavas 
aie supposed to have helped the cause of foreigners This sect 
professed a secret faith and also their books weie written m a 
secret character This inspired awe and distrust It also weakened 
the administration The Jams kept themselves aloof from the 
people confining themselves to tiade and the glory of their faith 

The defects described above had shaken so much the 
people inhabiting the south, that even the new empire of 
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Vyayanagar fell a prey to them, which brought about its down-lall 
But as this IS later histoiy, it is not dilated upon here Ample evidence 
of Its splendour and majesty is descnbed by foreign travellers coming 
from the west The Hindu character seems to be static, the defects 
recur m history. 

Limitations of space come m the way of giving quotations 
from contemporary works by histonons, but scholais aquainted 
with them will find no^ound to detract from the point of view here 
developed and placed before them to studv and amnlifv 



Tte OrigiD of Vizayanagar in Kalioga. 

BV 

SRI SRI SRI RAJA SAHFB, lEKKALl ESTATE 

^HE oiigin of Vuayanagai whii.h is a Zammdari Estate at 
present in the Vizagapatam District of the Madras Province 
can be traced to the time when the old Vizayanagar Empire 
was ruled over by Krishna Deva Rava and Utkak was ruled 
over by Pratbapa Rudra Deo of the Gajapathis Knshmi Deva 
Raya belonged to the Lunar race of the Kshathrias and was the 
sonof Narasaor Narasmga Dev^i Rayaandhis concubine Nagainba 
(biogiaphies of the Telugu poets by Gurajada Siee Rama Murty) 
At the time of coionation of Krishna Deva Raya his court poet 
Dhuijati wrote thus m the book entitled “success of Krishna Deva 
Raya” 

(1) h\\ I 

An i 

• UssiSS 1 

Krishna Deve Raya was crowned king on 4th February 
1509 A D. m spite of the piesencs of the legitimate son of the 
previous king Krishna Deva Raya was both a poet and a waj^ror 
During his reign the Telugu literature developed to a great extent 
and he was known as the Bhoja of the Andbras ( Stone inscription 
at Hampi Epig Ind I 366 P P ) His contemporaiy was fhe great 
king of Orissa Maharaja Prathaparudra Deo Gajapathi who had 
under his sway the whole of Kalinga and Utkalaand ^ part of 
l^arnatak He had constiuqted nir^^ forts |upe places, vi?;, 
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Kondapalli, Udayagiri, Bellumukonda, Nagarjutiakonda, Konda- 
veedUjThangadu, Katavaim, Addanki and appointed officers and sol- 
diers to keep peace and security, (There was a fort in Nelluru It was 
called Udayagiru Though it was in old Vizaynagar Kingdom the 
Gajapathis, ruleis of Katak, annexed it to their kingdom. During 
the reign of Krishna Deva Rayulu the whole terntory between 
Cuttack and Nelluru was ruled by Prathapa Rudra Deo Gajapathi. 
Veera Bbadra Patro was guarding Udayagin Fort with ten thousand 
soldiers and four thousand horses (biographies of Telugu poets Sree 
Krishna Deva Raylau i926, p 50 by D, Seetha Rama Rao ) His 
territory extended in the south as far as Vizayabatika (modern 
BezwaiJa) where he had constructed on a hil! the fortress of Kanaka^ii 1 
(there is a statue of Durga Devi here) and where he lived with his 
Kalmga queen and hts son’Veeia Bhadra Deo. Kalinga of those days 
which extended from Krishna vani or Krishna to Rushikulya nver 
was ruled over by Ramananda Roy (Mohammadan penod P P 358 
by K.V. Lakshmana Rao) the viceioy, and south of Bezwada was 
under Veera Bhadra This territory was left under Veeia Bhadra 
his son, Pusapati Madhava Varma his first* ^n-m-law, and sixteen 
officers known as Mahapatras (vid€tbiofip^ie%,^^^^^^oets 
Sree Knshnadeva Raya P.^P^ S^o by G,^Seeli^ 

They were Kayasthas. Thefr^&a^^ are fialabhallra Patro, Dufp^^ 
Patro, Bhima Patro, Mufcunda'Pa^ro, Bhikara Patro, Beera Patro, 
Rana Ranga Patro, Khadga Patro, Akhandala Patro, Murahan 
Patro, Bajramusd Patro, Thuragaravaniha Patro, Gajankusa Patro, 
Asrfjanya Patro, Mrugandfa Patro, and Kasava Patro By these 
officers and the viceroy and his brother-m-law the administration 
of the southern part of Prathaparudra’s empire was carried on 
This queen of Kalinga who was living with her son Veera Bhadra 
at Kanaka Gin had two daughters the first of whom had been 
given in marriage to Pusapati Madhva Varma who’ was also known 
by the name Racbi Raju. He was of great help to Prathaparudra 
Deo. He was as great and able a warrior as Krishna Deva Raya 
himself (Vide P P. 514, 540, and 546 biographies of Telugu poets 
Sree Krishna Deva Raya by G Seetha Rama Murtv) Veera- 
Bhadra Deo was helped by this Pusapati to plunder Vengi which 
was to the east of the Vizayanagar empire Krishna Deva Raya 
was awye of the valour of Pusapati Madhava Varma and he 
feared him. 

Krishna Deva Raya was conscious of his low birth from the 
womb of a maid servant and was anxious to raise up his social 
status by marrying m a royal family His chief minister Thim- 
marasu was m his confidence. He opened to him his heart 
Thimmarasu promised the king that he would see that his master 
married a royal princess. Once Veera Bhadra Deo was staying in 
the fort of Venukonda Thimmarasu went there and asked for an 
interview with him The ministei was leceived cordially and taken 
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with great honour to the Royal court When the proposal of ther 
marriage of Krishna Deva Raya with Veera Bhadra’s younger 
sister Annapurna Devi was made by the minister, Veera Bhadra 
said he would give his final word in the matter only after consulting 
his father Prathapa Rudra and his brother-m-law Pusapatt 
When consultation was made it was decided that the match 
was undesirable on account of the low birth of Krishna Deva Raya 
on the maternal side. This news was sent to the royal court of 
Vizayanagar Annapurna Devi was a beautiful damsel She was 
well versed m Sanscnt, Onya and Telugu. She was called by other 
names, viz Rucbi, Tukha, Jaganmohinee and Varada Raja Jamma. 
Krishna Deva Raya was desirous of having her as his jgueen 
When he did not get her on peaceful terms* he made up his mind 
to win her by war He ordered his army to march on a campaign 
against the temtory of Prathapa Rudra. Thimmarasu was diffident. 
He knew that the way to Utkala was full of obstacles and therefore 
the name of the capital was known Bisama Cuttack i e the city of 
obstacles But Krishna Deva Raya did not mind the advise ol his 
minister and proceeded on his campaign On the way Veera 
Bhadra Deo met Krishna Deva Raya with sixty thousand horses 
and elephants Krishna Deva Raya was in a fix He entrusted 
the whole campaign to Thimmarasu, alias Appagi At this time 
Rama Nanda Raya the Viceroy had left Rajhamundry for Cuttack 
m order to retire from his service as he had become a disciple of 
Sn Chaitanya So Veera Bhadra having given the entire of 
Kainata to Pusapati Madhava Varme, went to Bisama Cuttack 
along with his mother and sister and all his sixteen vassals 
Thimmarasu was wailung for an opportunity. He got sixteen 
letters written. They were addressed to these sixteen vassals. 
The contents of each letter were ’“that the intended treachery ol 
each of the vassals was approved.’^ Each letter was pkc^ in a 
box full of gold and was despatd^ so as to be cat^t by Veera 
Bhadra Gajapathu Then the mmistei began to conquer one by 
one the forts of Konda, Viti, Venukaonda and others The inter- 
cepted letters were seen by Veera Bhadra He further learnt that 
the Vizayanagar army attacked the fortress of Kanaka Giri at 
Bezwada, He therefore sent immediate message to his fether 
Prathapa Rudra Deo that the sixteen vassals had turned treache- 
rous and the Vizayanagar army had advanced as far as Bezwada. 
He then impnsoned all the sixteen persons, kept Pu^pati at 
Bisama Cuttack for defence and himself advanced to meet the 
army of Vizayanagar (the sixteen vassals not being guilty we^e let 
off but as they could not bear the blame thrown on them they 
remained in the vicinity of the nver Na^vali). They wmof 
Kayastha race known as Sisti Karnams. Their ancestor^ naii^ 
are adopted as their surnames, Prathapa Rudra started with Im 
army and came as far as the Nagavah Rive^ By that dipe. 
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Ki‘ishna Deva Raya had conquered Bezwada, Madugul, Vaddathi 
and Veeraghatam. The two armies met on the banks of the 
Nagavali The place where the battle was fought was even not 
known as “Ranastalam ” In Older t 6 divert the attention of the 
Utkal aimy which was thought to be invincible* Kiishna Deva 
Raya sent a part of his army to besiege Bissam Cuttack and 
capture the princess But the defending army of Pusapati lepulsed 
the Vizayanagai aim) and drove them to the borders of Vaddadi 
and Madugul When the Utkal soldiers weie sleeping at night at 
Bisam Cuttack fully confident of their safety, Krishna Deva Raya 
sent some soldiers who set fire to some of the houses outside the 
fort 

<* 


tjll (5Sj^nS'Si»Og“ 

I)«3i);6s5l^^goS5ai 

*SsSi^>SgsSSoi$) 5)t^oof- ii3?fiiS5bj53i^6^ii 


(Note — The war was to win the pimcess who was in Bisam 
Cuttack. There aie no stone oi metalic inscriptions that Krishna 
Deva Raya won Cuttack “Cuttack” mentioned iiT the veise is 
Bisam Cuttack but not Cuttack, because it was not mentioned m 
History that Krishna Deva Raya crossed the rivers Nagavali, 
Vamsadhara and Rushukulya and that the mighty lulers of 
Ataghada khamandi and hidismgi were defeated Pothunuru, 
where the pillar showing success was constructed is neai Bisam 
Cuttack ) Yet Krishna Deva Raya saw that there was no use of 
continuing the war So he sent his minister to Prathapa Rudra to 
make peace Thimmarasu appi cached Prathapa Rudra with his 
proposals of peace and mainage of the younger princess Varada 
Raja Jamm with his sister In return foi this matrimonial 
alliance it was pioposed that Krishna Deva Raya would give up 
the territories which he had conquered m the war The Royal 
wedding took place m 191 S A. D 
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U mamei Oqfaj^ath* Prmms Ga^^fchi was a very fawei^al 
kin^ He was the master of all the east coast as far south as the Knshua Eiver^ 
Kfsshua Deva Raya attacked Oajapathi’s son and captured all the forts m his 
possession He advanced mto Kalmga itself The king of Kaiinga lost heart and 
offered to make peace with the Raya Krishna Deva fiiya gen«:ously forgave him 
and agreed to marry the daughter of Gajapathi The manage was o^ebrSed with 
great splender After the marriage the ]E^ya gave back to his father-in-law all the 
places which he had conquered But the Kalmga Princess did not like the Raya as 
he was a Dasi Putra “Krishna Deva Ray ” by 0 S Srmivasachary, Chapter 8, 
Page 10 of 1928) 

Prathapa Rudra gave as wedding gift a large amount ol money 
and a large number of servants, one poet Mukku Thimrrtanna the 
author of ‘Pamjathapaharanam’and the temtoiy extending (com the 
Nagavali to the Godavary. The territory beyond the Krishna 
Rivei was given away to his eldest daughter and her consort 
Pusapati Madhava Varma From that time the temtoiy between 
the Nagavali and the Godavary was known as Vizayanagar, The 
younger Princess had known that Kiishna Deva Raya uas notot 
Royal piogeny It was also known to hei that Knshna Deva Raya 
had played the tuck of making the sixteen vassals disliked by her 
father Foi all these causes she did not like the King of Vizayanagar 
She theiefore told her husband on the vei) night of their first 
meeting not to touch her person. The king was enraged and was 
going to seize her hand. In this attempt the pimcess’ waist belt 
which was in the shape of a sword, accidentally lell down and appea- 
red as a sword Krishna Deva Raya was astonished at it and 
accused her of treason. But her maid servants told the king 
that It was natural for a kshtnya lady to be armed with a sword 
for self-fTOtectk>^ The king at once returned from the chamber 
and told his old minister Thimmarasu wbat had happened in the 
princess, chamber and said that he would kill the princess, but 
Thimmarasu advised him not to kill her but leave her alone 
under the protection of her brother Veera Bhadra Devo and to 
give her the territory which h^d been endowed by her father i e the 
country betwSen the Nagavali and the Godavaiy The name of the 
kingdom was installed on a pillar at Potnuru and it was called 
Vizayanagar Kingdom The advise of the minister was earned 
on Vizayanagar was given to the pnneess Annapurna who 
was called Tirumal Devi after her marriage and Knshna Deva 
Raya went back to old Vizayanagar where he married another 
princess who was called Chinnaraa le the younger queen. 

Note ‘ — Raya’s Marriage mth another princess “Knshna Deve Raya ” by 
0 S Snnivasa Oban Chapter 8 PP 12 of 19^8 

Tirumal Devi brought up the sonofher brother-in-law Pu^pati 
Madhava Varma and made him as her heir and no adoption was 
made, as the onginal ruler was a son of conoiWne, as such the 





royal family was called the Pusapati and the Gajapathi Family 
The coiiutry was called Vizyanagar because it belonged to the king 
of Vizayanagar Anew fort was built near Kumbhilapur where 
the queen and the adopted son stayed. The remains of the old 
fort still exist there and the fort is called the *‘Mud Fort” She 
got a large tank dug surrounded by hills in Cuddapah District 
It has some inscriptions and the statue of the queen She got 
another tank dug near Cumbum 


Poet Mukku Thimmanna or Thimana was a gieat favounte 
of Krishna Deva Raya who was himself a great poet. The poet 
requested his master to visit the temple of Simhachalam On their 
way to the temple night fell at Vizayanagar The king sent 
Thimmanna to seek a lodging Thimmanna came back with the 
news that he was invited by the local queen who was living m a 
fort with her son She wanted that they should be their guests 
that night. The king was not aware of the p’^esence of the 
first queen and of her bringing up a ^boy h^f heir 
Thirumal Devi received him* however wnh'~ 
and cordulitiy Except the cunning poet and Thnurh^l^D^i 1# 
one in the pabce knew anything of the lelationship between 
hostess and^her g^est 1 himmanna led the king to the Queen's 
chamber after dinner The queen begging the permission of her 
rented the following Sanskrit verses 


( 1 ) 

(8) So sSpo&o^ ^ol>SbJSiS $)0 



The poet Krishna Deva Raya was immensely pleased with the 
poetii '^1 talks of his Wife Thii^ itfeehng of* the Gold and the 
Jewel was ^ot about by th'. po*t Thimmanna Krishna Deva 
Raya stayed m the foit foi sbn\e mofe da^s before he went to 
Sinihachalam Both king and queen paid their lespects to the 
diety theie Then the loyal couple went to old Vizayanagai 
wheie the elder and the youngei queens met together and got 
mutual acquaintence Th^ king went to Thirupathi with his two 
queens and there he got three of then statues made in the posture 
of praying to the diety Thirupithi Rakgi or Snnivas (DO. 
126-36/45 dated nth January 1941 from supermtend<!?nt foi 
Epigraphy, Madras ) “ I have to state that the name^ of the^ two 
queens are Chinna Devi Varu on the right and Thirumala Devi 
Vaiu on the left of the king’s figure” These two queens often 
went with Kiishna Deva Raya on tours They were highly 
lespected, and weie veiy geneious and made gifts to the gieat 
temples of the land In the temple of Thirupathi theie is a metal 
immage of the Raya an 1 the figures of these queens stand on 
eirhei side of it (“Knshna Deva Raya” by C S Smmvasachary 
Chapter 9 P 14) 


F XVI 11 by K V Lakshmana Rao 


After the battle of Talikbta the Vizayanagar Empire fell 
down but as a memory of ‘it the new Vizayanagar ofThirumala 
Devi exists even this daf in Desa The pjtesent 

nagatr^ifi fcfft wlis '(jbnstFiitted tt‘the year 171 r A 
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DE((ANI UlIDU AND IIS POETS 
OP THE ITTH (ENTUPY. 

liY 

Prof Dr K K BASU. m, a, PH D, BHAGALPUR 

L ike most of his predeassoisand m agieemeiu to the spirit of 
the times when learning and cultuie reached a high water- 
mark of excellence in Peninsular India, Ah’ Adil’ Shah II 
{1655-1672 A D.) was a ruler possessed of fine tastes, cultuie and 
polish A great lover of poets and literature, his pationage to the 
arts worked as a fruit of peionnial inspiration to the generation 
Though Persian flourished m his court and country, the Deccani 
Urdu like its prototype, the Northein Urdu, developing out ot a 
close mixture of Persian, Marathi, Kanaiese and other languages 
prevailing in theSouth and having encoui aging 1 espouse from the 
Sultan, outshone the Persun and became a verv populai and common 
language of the day Among the populai and facile wnters and 
poets, who wiote in Dtccani Uidu as well as IVisian, names 
may be mentioned of Shah Abul Ma’am, Mulla Abclui Raz7aq 
called Rifat Oyish (noble existence), Abdul Qadii, Abdul Latif, and 
Abdul Gham Their Qasidahs and other lovely and sublime piects 
of verse had won golden opinion of the people Besides the foregoing 
poets and writers there weie others who had Peisian nativity 
The most famous among the coui t poets who infused a new spirit 
in literature and made a vigoious diive foi populanzmg Deccani 
Urdu were Mian Nusiati, Mian Hashnu and Mirza Mii Shah 
Khawan, these wnters were the natives of southern India 

Mian Nusiati, who was related to theiulei of the Cainatic 
migrated to Bijapur and was made a noble of die court Ot 
Muhammad Nusrati or Mian Nusrati it has -been said by way ot 
metaphoi, that “by the help of Jhis own shaip swoid of poetic 
genius he gained conquest ovei the countiies of the poets and thus 
earned foi himself the epithet of Malik us Shtlaui or the king of 
the poets” Flesh n poetical thoughts, of creative and feitile 
imagination, Nusrati came in the limelight and woiked himself 
into favour with the king The two famous woiks of Nusiati 
that gained unqualified popularity and displayed rare gifts of 
poetical genius and a wealth of colouiful epithets were 
ishq, the garden of love (a masnavi written in 1657 AD,) 
representing the love episode of Manohar Kunwar and Madhu 
Malati and Ah Nama (a masnavi wnten in 1665 A,D ) delineat- 
ing the victories of‘Ali‘Adil Shah, the Sultan, and presenting a 
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tiue picture of contemporary events: Besides the two said works 
the poet composed Qasidah and Divan-e-ghazal that are known for 
their freshness and vivacity in thought and expression 

The use of Deccani Urdu as a vehicle of expression was a 
topic of discussion among the people of those days The oppone- 
nts of Deccani Urdu whose nutnbei was infinitesimal regatded it 
as devoid of any eloquence and warmth and criticised it as dull and 
trashy But there were others who were lost m adniiiation, 
fiom extolling and glorifying its beauty and virility The admiieis 
of Nusrati hardly attached any importance to the form of the 
poet s writing, on th*^ contrary, they dived deep into the thoughts 
of the poet and wt-nt into raptures In fact, they went so far as 
to compare the poems of Nusrati wutten in Deccani Urdu oi 
Hindi as it was then called, to the Peisian poems of the renowned 
poet Qani and swept the opposition off the field In reply to the 
adverse ci iticisms of the antagonists Nusrati would say — 

The purchaser should go in for best articles, why should ne 
mind the shop, its loof or us sides ^ 

Heie the implication is that * one should not attach any 
importance to outward appearances or forms of poetry but to us 
internal beauty 

l?e1ernhg to the merits of his poems that have suffered under 
the weight of misrepresentation Nusrati has said, 

meaning thereby that his poems work like magic and put at rest 
the sarcasms of the opponents, that in fact, Nusrati s S^a/^ Narm^ 
leferred toBsAk Nama was a great favourite with the people of the 
l^eccan. 

AcMressmg the disgruntled elements that decry one language 
and wax eloquent over another, the same poet has very tiuly warned 
them against blundering on the treacherous sandbanks of lingual 
pteferences Hardly should we denounce any language, font was 
God who had taught language to Adam, and it was under his 
descendants that the different languages arose and developed 

The lines wutten by Nusrati in praise of the Almighty are 
inimitable and well worth a careful thought He writes 
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^ ^ y ; ^ yjb^ &-; IKj 

u->W fe ^ »3 d^ ^ ^ 

lyA. l>L*j ^ Si Si ^ JL /.»-»A« ^ 

Oh ye wise tuinst thou thine eyes to the Univeiseand findest 
the handiwork of God on all sides The Omnipotent has put watei 
undei the eaith and has placed the univeise on the bubble' 

Story lu ns that once ’Ali’Adil Shah II was seated in his 
private quaiters and water spouts came out of a fountain close by 
which gave the appeal ance of a tree of pearls scatteiing ‘Uiisai” 
over th» Sultan Out came the tollowmg line of veise fiom him, 

^ I ^ ]y»yi b “ f 

Behold, how doth the fountain emit spouts of watei, Mulla 
Nusrati who was keeping the company of the Sultan at once gave 
out, 


Another wjitti m Hindi named, Mian HanM w'as a disuple 
of the Holy saint Hazrat Shah H^gamt^l fame for his 

eloquent expiession, his sohd contribution the stoi y of 

Yusuf ^andjZulaikha.wsrltten* in^ tlse Deccaoft U|4a 

forma of verse weie unparalleled and popular 
bom blind his intellect was \ery keen S)ed Masucl Khan, an 
eminent pejsonage of the couit, entei tamed a genuine and e\uber 
ent good- will foi the poet It is said, once when the said Saiyid 
was seated in his haiem he called foi the poet, and the ladies 
fully knowing him to be one who was beieft of vision did not go 
aside The poet, howevei, composed on the spin of the mome*nt 
an extempore veise desciibing in detail the featuies and the 
characters of the ladies as well as the di esses that they had w^oin, 
the fair sexes ran inside m haste thinking that Hansi possessed 
eye-sight and could spy every thing 

The thud pott and wntti in Deccam Uidu whose name and 
activity require an honoi able mention was Muza Maisiya Khwan, 
who mostly wrote verses in praise of God, the Piophet, the Imams, 
and Hasan and Hussaip and haidly on any woildly affairs Once 
All” Adil Shah sent for him and requested him to write something 
in his praise, but was refused on the giouncl that the poet seldom 
wrote on mundane affaiis At last, being very much solicited and 
hard pressed, the poet composed a veise having a double meaning 
and under the penname of ‘All’ Adil Shah Again, in a public 
assembly held at, night foi the purpose, of recitmg ‘/Maisiya’*’ or 



funeral oration sung duiing the Muharranrr m commemoiation of 
Hasan and Hussain, Mirza gave out a hemistich, 

To the wondei of all assembled the poet could not complete 
the couplet But in his attempt to complete it he became drowsy 
when he saw a vision The Prophet appeared before him and 
suggested to him the following second hemistich of the maisiya that 
the poet had composed in the assembly 

0 


If thou dost bring this present the Prophet would appear on the 
Day of J udgement The fact that the poet Muza was a man of 
piety and a beloved of God is proved by the incident of his 
death happening on th day of Hussains martyrdom The 

said martyr met with his coveted death on the night of the 

Ashura or the loth of the first month of Muharram Mirza 
had passed the whole of the previous night in reciting marsiya 
01 the funeral oration and on the morning of the Ashura he 

went out for easing himself and having a wash One of his 

enemies who cherished a bitter memory of strained relation 
found an opportunity and having picked up an altercation stabbed 
him to death In a public proclamation Sultan ‘Ah' Adil Shah 
ordered the citizens to take out the banners and /asijyas by the 
Ibrahimpur gate called the Fateh Darwazah In obedience to 
dxe royal order the people took out their procession and on its 
rear was earned the body of Mirza The body of the poet was 
interred in the Mausoleum of Hazrat Shah Murtaza Qadrt, 
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c^yufn^ i^t^jfi iii/1^ 





Gadwal “knew all too little about its own History. The 
elements which have been buik up mto the Gadwal of 
to-day were very diverse in origin and almost keleidos- 
• oc^c in their development and it may be said that it 
htt«< oo great trealth of sound material on wWch to base 
a reimble record or origin. 
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POSITION OF THE HINDUS IN THE ADILSHAHI 
KINliDOM OF BlvlAPUP 


V>\ 

Dr. P. N JOSHI, LIBRARIAN, Bombay University, 
BOMBAY 

T he Marathas weie to the Adilshahi Sultanate what the 
Rajputs weie to the Mughal Empire Then loyal support 
was essential for the existence of the kingdom The 
’Adilshahs recognised this vital fact Even befoie the Mughal 
Empiie was founded m the noith, we find Yusuf Add Shah of 
Bijapur mairying a Maiatha lady 1 In latei )eais a similar policy 
was followed with gieat success by Akbai But the ciedit tor 
appreciating its potentialities goes to Yusuf Add Shah This one 
step endeaied him to the Maiathas who willingly co-opeiated with 
Yusuf and his successois in the goveihment of the stale Anothei 
reason foi the Maratha suppoit of the Adilshahi kingdom is to be 
sought in the Hindu conception of kingship and the fatalism ot the 
Hind mind Once the Muhammadans gained the soveieignty of 
the Deccan, the Hindus accepted then lule as an ordained tact 
And once they accepted the Muhammadan lule, they looked upon 
the Sultan in the light of then conception of a king, which was that 
a king was ruler by divine deciee ^ When Shuaji shattered this 
belief the Marathas could relinquish then suppoit of the Sultanate 
with a clear conscience 

The Maiatjias had always occupied an honourable position in 
the state sinoe the days of the Bahmanis Many Maiatha families 
rose to powei and influence undei Adilshahi lule, chief amongst 
whom was Shahaji Bhonsla, the fathei of Shivaji He enteied the 
service of Byapui under Muhammad Adil Shah and lose to gieat 
eminence as a geneial and as an admmistratoi Much of the ciedit 
of the Adilshahi conquests in the south aftei 1636 is due to 
Shahaji in recognition of which he was appointed to the chaige of 
them. The Nimbalkars of Phaltan and the Ghoipades of Mudhol 
had similarly distinguished themselves in Adilshahi service 
Maloji Nimbalkar loyally suppoited Ah ’Adil Shah I , at the battle 
of Talikotta^ In fact Babajisaheb Naik, the foundei of the 


1 Fenshta 11., 22 

2. STt sM’lfir-l 

3 Itihas Samgmiaa It* ix., 24-31, 
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Nimbalkar family thiew in his lot with Yusuf Adil Shah when he 
declaied his independence Yusuf lewarded Babajisaheb by- 
granting him the ‘Jagii’ of Phaltan^ which belongs to the 
Nimbalkar family to this day Similarly the chieftainship of 
Mudhol is still m the Ghorpade family Both the piesent day 
Maratha states of Jath and Savantwadi in the Bombay Presidency 
trace their oiigin to Adilshahi days Anothei distinguished 
Maiatha family in the seivice of Bijapui was the Mores of the 
Javli, so meicilessly extiipated by Shivaji in 1656 Besides these 
there weie vaiious other families, Shake, Mohite, Maue, Ghatge 
and I^ahadik - still living and honoured in the Deccan - who 
obtained place and powei at the Adilshahi court 5 

It is deal, therefoie, that the Marathas had equal opportunities 
to distinguish themselves as militaiy leadeis with the Muhammadan 
nobility Another blanch of state sei vice was exclusively in the 
hands of the Hindus, the levenue and accounts department The 
Hindus, paiticularly the Biahmins, were adept at figures and all 
state accounts were kept by them Brahmins had been in charge 
of the accounts since the days of the Bahamanis and this piactice 
was continued by the Adilshahi Sultans of Bijapur and also other 
Deccan Sultanates ^ Just as accounts weie exclusively in the hands 
of the Brahmins, the collection of revenue was entrusted to Maiatha 
officeis All the le venue officeis in the various paits of the 
kingdom were thus usually Hindus But Brahmins also occupied 
othei positions in the state Gaicia de Oita notices that they weie 
employed by the kings of the Deccan as “tieasurers, writers, 
collectors of lent and ambaJrsadois ” ^ Paiticulaily were they 
employed as envo}sand occasionally even as ministeis^ The 
Hindus thus possessed consideiable admmistiative powei and 
some political influence in the Deccan Sultanates They also 
occupied high positions in the civic life of the capital Asad Beg, 
the Mughal ambassadoi, found that the headmen* of the various 
aitisan ouilds weie Hindus 


Government of the state, theiefore, was not entiiely in the 
hands of the Muhammadans, the Hindus had a considerable shat*e 
in It This^made it impossible for the Muhammadan powers to 
retain then - bigotiy and fanaticism With the exception of 
Muhammad Adilshah none of the sultans of Bijapui showed into- 
leiance towards then Hindu subjects Ibiahim Adil Shah I , a 
staunch Sunni, showed gieat pieference foi Hindus ovei Pardesi 


4 
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Maratha Sardars, 31 

Maratha Sardais, 39 63, Giant Duff 1 , 6S 71 For accounts of come other 

rose to eminence under Adilshahi lule, see Raj^ade XX 

Ferishta 1 , 527 , II , 5, 49, S 3,99 B S , 349 

Colloquies, 292 Also Linschoten 1 , 247 

Ferishta II , 39, 57, 206 
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MuhaniinacUns ^ and All Add Shah I , inLeiested himself in Hindu 
‘Saina^is’ and pucsls Like Akbai he used to delight in 
discussing phdosophical pi oblcms \Mth them and iev\ aided them 
liberall} Ibiahim II , e\en came under the suspicion of being a 
devotee of the Hindu goddess oi leaining, Saiaswati, and was 
know n, and is still lemembeied in the Deccan, by the Sanskrit 
epithet Jagatguiu,^! The legend on his coppei coins 

‘ Piotector of the weak ’ a pure Sanskiit phiase, bears 
eloquent testimony to the influence of Hinduism on him 

The Adilshahi Sultans put into piactice the toleiance which 
the) felt towaids then Hindu subjects Hindu temples m vaiious 
paits of the kingdom weie given libeial endowments by thS kings 
Sometimes a Hindu noble would make similai endowments, 
and this piactice was not interfeied wnth Pandhaipui, the centie 
of the demociatic Bhakti cultp^ was in the Adilshahi kingdom 
The place was nevei disturbed b) the luleis The Hindu piiestly 
classes weie left to piactice then piofession in peace, then 
heieditaiy rights w^'eie sciupulously upheld and lands were given 
to them foi then mamtence oi arrangements weie made with state- 
officials by which they weie given small cash payments One 
Joshi family known to the piesent wiiter still holds ’Adilshahi 
‘ fiimans ’ confiiming the giant of a small yeaily income on them 
and the light to piactice then priestly profession in ceitam villages 
in the Konkan Anothei Joshi family neai Rajapui got their 
living fiom Hnam ’ lands confiimed to them by the Adilshahs 
Many of the giants made to the piiestly classes by Shivaji and his 
descendants weie mere confiimations and continuations of those 
bestowed duiino Adilshahi lule 

o 

The geneial life of the Hindu communit) was left to itself 
undei Adilshahi rule No attempts weie made to siipei impose 
the cultui e of the luleison then Hindu subjects The traces of 
Peisian influence on the Maiathi language and of the Muhammadan 

,9 Feiishta II, 49 

10 T M 43a, B„S 79 

11 B S 279,GT.ikwad, 20 2I,Raj\\adtXV 25 

12 J A S B { N S 1922 ), 37 38 

13 B I S M , ir , 21, 33, S P S S , 1 , 78, 137 

14 S P S S,I 81, Shahaji, 97 93 

15 SeeChaptei MofH M P,I 

16 S P S S , 1 , 2, 14, 45, 72, 120 21, 161 62 

17 B I S M , \I n 5 7 I h'l^c \enfied these facts from the mernhers of this Joshifaniil) known 

to me in Bombaj The cash payments have lapsed long binct, 

18 Flistor^ of the Joshi family ( TOTOC ), folios 1-2 

19 cf « 5?^ 5nii<>Tf?r 

itfJrT ” Giant of Sbivaji 1 “ Jmie, 1924, 2S9 Also B. I. 5. M Piocee- 

dmgsVn, 232 3S X 140. 
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-dress on the dress of the Matathas weie'due to the people them- 
selves Such Hindu institutions as obtained in the villages weie 
left untouched, possibly because the Muhammadan rulers had no 
alternative system of village administration But the leal leason 
was that it was impossible for the Muhammadans to change the life 
of the people sanctified by tradition that had its roots in the ancient 
past The Deccan sultanates wisely undei stood this caidmal fact 
as IS shown by the policy they adopted towards then Hindu 
subjects. 

The only Adilshahi king who adopted an active policy ol 
suppression of the Hindus was Muhammad Adil Shah But 
even he seems to have been aware for a time that the Maiathas 
were the backbone of his kingdom, and he was caieful not to 
violate any of the practices followed by his predecessors Thus 
we find that he continued the grant of the * mam ’ lands to Hindu 
temples made during the leign of his father Ibrahim Adil Shah 
ri 21 But his leligious zeal pioved greatei than his statesmanship 
and he succumbed to the idea of spreading the glory of Islam, 
unmindful of its reactions on the Maiathas No other Adilshahi 
sultan had adopted a policy of leligious mtoleience, for they knew 
that It was sure to create resentment among their subjects It was 
here that Muhammad ’Adil Shah failed He failed to undei stand the 
strength of the rising tide of Maratha patriotism and his unwise 
policy only helped to bring the Marathas closei together under the 
leadership of Shivaji. 
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Presidential Address. 

Modern Section (from 1724 A.D.) 

First Dcccan History Conference, Hyderabad, 

April 1945. 

BY 

Bag Bahadur Prof 0 S SBINIVASACIIABI, m a , 

Piofe^so) of History and PoUtio% 

Annamahi Umvemiyi Annamciamagai , (S India) 

I am very grateful to the 01 oanibeis of the Fust Deccan Ilistoiy 
Conference foi having coiifened on me the hoiioiu of piesidmg 
ovei the Modem Section I am an humble camp followei 
m the army of the students and reseaicheis in Indian Histoiy 
and I have been seiving foi many yeais in this division 
of oui aimy, and I deem that my election to the Pi esidentship of 
this section is only a symbol and manifestation of that spiiit of 
democratic equality that animates all oui scholais The task of 
interpreting the seveial note-worthy phases of the political, institu- 
tional, cultuial and economic history of Modem Deccan since the 
foundation of the Asaf Jahi State in 1724 A D has been 
developing an inci easing complexity and expanding scope in the 
last quaitei of a centuiy A caieful and coriectly based exposition 
of the phases of intei action of military, political and other foices, 
cultural and social, has been lendeied moie difficult, and at the 
same time, moie significant, not only because oui data are accumula- 
ting fast, but also on account of the numeious and maikedly 
divergent points of view animating the minds of the" mteipieteis. 
The continually growing amount of mateiial, specially in the 
shape of lecoids and contempoiaiy letteis, ti acts and' books, is 
staggering in quantity and perplexing m its varying values and 
degiees of significance Moieovei, the woikeis in oui field aie 
labouiing under a serious handicap aiising out ot an imconsuous 
subjective bias 01 a conviction and a sub conscious tendenrv to 
impoit agieatdeal moie of the element of peisonal and othei 
points of view than would be scientifically collect The deca} of 
the indigedous political system in geneial and the rise and 
establishment of Biitish domination in the land in the peiiod have 
natuially led to the inteipietation of historical data fiom points of 
view that have changed, in 'some it'spuis \ti) ladu all\ , tioin 
gentiation to geneMtion 
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With reference to the Deccan, the foundation on a firm basis 
of the Hyderabad State by the gieat diplomat -admmistiator- 
general, Nizam-ul-Mulk Asaf Jah Bahadur has fittingly served as 
the starting point of a new peiiod, and the continued life and 
Vitaliy It has maintained uninteiiuptedly since its inception has 
constituted a veiy unique featuie and likewise seived to give an 
institutional continuity to the life of a laige pioportion of the 
people and teiritoiy of the Deccan With legaid to South India 
proper, into which the Muslim power had begun its effective 
penetration about the middle of the 1 7th centmy, theie was opeiating 
a simultaneous phenomenon, viz the establishment of the coastal 
factories of the different Euiopean nationalities, which weie soon to 
serve as the starting points of then lespective political and military 
ambition The histoiy of the i8th centuiy was market! by an 
inci easing loss of vitality on the pait of the indigenous ruleis and 
by the spiead, thioughout the countiy, of a disiuptive type of 
feudalism that bioke down the old mstitutional oiganisation and 
fostered no new giowth except that of thq hated peon and the tax- 
collectoi coming m liis wake, and ate away consequently much the 
best pait of the indigenous machmeiy of local administration This 
constitutes the main explanation why the administi ative and social 
history of the i8th centuiy, and that with paiticulai releience to 
South India, has so far lemained lelatively unexploied and but 
thinly interpieted, while even now theie is a lack of leally sound 
literature bearing on the admmistiative and social histoiy of land 
m the lecent centuiies Even our political histoiy liteiature has 
continued to letain the coloui and the tempo given to it by the early 
histoiiansof the British powei like Orme, Cambridge, Mark Wilks 
and James Mill Most wiiteis of that eaily age, and some even of 
themoie recent times, became unconsciously inclined to find extia- 
historical and quasi-piovidential leasons foi the vitality and domina- 
nce of the Biitish po^^er and cultuie as against the weakened and 
demoralised indigenous governments and systems of life Many of us 
suffer, even at the present day, fiomaninsiious disease which makes 
us live in and wiite with a quasi-English mentality and fiom a half- 
foreign angle, resulting in adispropoitionately stressed appreciation 
of western political and admmistiative ideals and an aitificial 
enhancement of then value This tendency has pioduced a lack 
of really accurate and objective treatment of topics on the other 
side also, by wiiteis of the west 

There has been steadily giowing in the last century an 
increasingly vigorous, intellectual and political life in the land 
thoroughly impulsed and influenced by Butish political piactice, 
ideology and literature, and moie lecently, the maiked giowth of 
Indian nationalistic thought has produced a new bias which has, 
strangely enough, woiked in two glaiingly conflicting diiectior^ 
It is well worth repetition that the material at the disposal of the 
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student foi the lecent two centuiies and a half is 'staggering m 
quantity and bewildeiing m its range/’ and consequently the 
difficulty of co-ordination of the glowing mass is like- wise foimi- 
dable in many respects, paiticularly in the delineation of diplomatic 
dealings and pictures of cultural and economic life W e have 
howevei one definite advantage ovei workeis in othei fields The 
dioss of lomanticism and commonplace sentimentalism, which 
occasionally peimeates leseaich in moie antique epochs can affect 
this peiiocl only in a maikedly smaller measure But then we have 
to buffei under a counteiacting disadvantage, as there is also m 
operation the moie seiious, and in reality the moie insid’oiis, 
danger of leseaichers trying to lead, either by reason of an 
unconscious bus oi by foice of sub-conscious analogy, a great deal 
more tiian is justifiable in a rigidly objective piocess of elucidation 
and reasoning that should maik the study of the factors that 
brought about the decay of the Muslim and Maratha pow^eis and 
the use and establishment, m the whole countiy, of the British, 
in piefeience to othei Eiiiopean, domination 

Peisonalities and individual achievements have rightly claimed 
a laige pioportion of the attention of histoiians and leseaicheis m 
the modern age, and in their tieatment, particulaily in lespect of 
political, militaiy and diplomatic transactions, partisanship of a 
varying chaiactei, has been m abundant evnience in our histoiica! 
liteiatiue. 


II 

Nizarnul-Mulk Asaf Jah not only founded the Hydeiabad 
State, but also stabilished and oiganised it He was a man of 
high pi inciples and was endowed with a lemaikable amount of 
political sagacity and statesmanship He brought peace and 
secuiity to a distracted country In the words of the learned 
scholar, Nawab All Yawai Jung, He was no mean scholar and 
poet, no less an administrator in peace than a general in war. No 
senes on the * Ruleis of India ’ is complete without him, and history 
has done scant justice to his achievements He did not only 
command armies, he was a leader of men, he did not only found a 
State, he organised and established it The basic divisions of 
Divani, Saif-e-Kbas and Paigah owe their origin to him. He 
brought peace and security to a distracted land, he had the wisdom 
to seek the substance, not the shadow, of power, he may never 
have ' declaied ’ his independence, but he was independent, and he 
had the stature and the sinews to maintain it, and yet, when Nadir 
1 ode with blood and thundei into Hindustan, he marched to the 
defence of Delhi, the scene of bis ancient loyalty, against the 
invader of India.” 
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Nawab Asaf Jah’s ciuthoiity and |iuisdiction extended as far 
as Trichinopoly in the South and co\eied the subah of Arcot. 
The intiiguesand disoiclei that bioke out aftei his death had been 
foreseen by contempoiaiy obseiveis, both Euioptaii and Indian, 
but not certainly the full extent of the disastious consequences that 
ensued and bi ought about Euiopean intcifeience — in a most 
unexpected mannei and ^Mth fatal lesiilts — in the affaiis of the 
State and the dominance fiist of the Fiench and latei of the 
English poweis that was planted at the Deccan couit, in an 
unshakable mannei This puiod ot confusion and political 
instability lasted in its fiist phase liom 1751 to 1762 In the 
long leign of Nizam Ah Khan, who is ceitainly entitled to credit, 
as a veiy cautious lulei, theie occuired the usual “ give and take 
wars” between the Nizam, the Maiathas and Mysoie with the 
English and the Fiench participating as oppoitunity ofieied The 
cession of the Northern Circais to the British in 1765 and the 
disturbances caused by the fiequent mcuisions cf H\dei All and 
Tipu Sultan led m 1786 to the despatch of an Elnglish mission 
undei Holland to Hycleiabad and subsequently to the appointment 
of a Resident Biitish hlimstei at that court 

Meanwhile French in Out nee waxed and waned undei Raymond 
who was the mastei both of Pei ion and Baptiste, who were noted 
among the noticeable Euiopean adventuieis of the age Raymond 
died in 1798, and soon aftei wauls undei the mlluence of the now 
secuiely established English powei, his foicis were disarmed and 
disbanded m a most diamatic mannei. ihiis ended the last phase 
of the attempt at building up French ascendancy at Hydeiabad 
The actual disaimament'of the Fiench contingent was earned out 
by the Subsidiary Foice Tioops, fiist laisedjjy^the English under a 
tieaty in 1765 foi the suppoit of the Nizam’s (to\ eminent. 

Nawab Nizam Ah Khan dunl in 1S03 m the same year as the 
battle of Assaye, with Bntish infiuence established ovei his state 
securely and pel mane ntly lie was followed by his son, Nizam 
Sikandar Jah, whose lule w^as uneventful except foi the ill-fated 
machination of Rajah Mahipat Ram against the Biitisli and for the 
vigoious efforts made by the Resident Sii Chailes Metcalfe to 
counteract the doings of Rajah Chandu Lai, the I eshkai, who was 
the virtual minister for the last ten }cats of the reign It was at 
this stage that the government began to dnft into the teinble 
financial and administrative troubles that fill a large poition of the 
canvas of Deccan Histoiy in the first half of the 19th centuiy. 

The next Nizam, Nawab Nasir ud-Daula, ruled for a fairly 
long period His leign was marked by a seiious Wahabi cons- 
piracy which aimed at the ovei-thiow of English dominance and 
whose oifigm and spiead were shiouded m obscuiity and by 
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the great sectaiian riots that bioke out in the capital between 
the Sunni and the Shia tactions, as ^^el! as by the vexed question 
of the assignment ot the Beiais to the English^ This leign also 
witnessed the appointment of the illustiious Salai Jung to the 
Ministership and the consequent cessation of the confusion in the 
admmistiation that had continued foi fully ten yeais aftei the 
resignation of Rajah Chandu Lai in 1843 The lule of the next 
Nizam, Nawab Afzal-ud Daula \vas maiked, fiist and foie most 
by the steadfast loyalty of the State towaids the English in the 
crisis of the Mutiny He was succeeded by his infant son, the 
Nizam Mahbub Ah Khan, he had an illustiious reign of gieat 
significance foi the development of the State, and dining his long 
minority, the gieat Ministei, Salar Jung, continued to woik till his 
sudden death in 1883 The peiiod coveied by the leign of Nizam 
Mahbub All Khan and H E H the piesent Nizam of Hydeiabad 
and Beiai — may he continue to leign long — has constituted an 
era of full fledged development of the State and us Piajas in eveiy 
aspect of life, 

Not only do the achievements and the features of the lule of 
the successive Nizams constitute apt and suitable subjects for the 
labours of the students but also the lecoids of the achievements of 
the distinguished line of ministeis foim an additional suitable field 
of investigation Then gieatness may be traced back to the times 
of Syed Lashksi Khan and his equally great aval, Shah Nawaz 
Khan The lattei spent the seven years of his exile fiom the 
Nizam’s court in wilting the gieatei pait of his famous biogiaphical 
work, which has been of such utility to students of Indian History. 
The pait that these two gieat ministers played in the daik days 
that followed the death of the gieat Asaf Jah lequiies further 
elucidation The illustrious Diwar^i^f Nizam All, Ghulam Sayid 
Khan, geneially known by his titles Azim ul-Umara and Arastu 
Jah, helped the English m then wais against Tipu and even went, 
for reasons of state advantage, into captivity into 'the hands of the 
Marathas after Khaidla His valuable sei vices to Peshwa Baji 
Rao II, particulaily in the matter of obtaining his succession, 
secured for him not only his personal release fioni captivity but 
also the restoration to the Nizam of the ceded terriioiies. 

The next Minister was equally famous Meei Alam Bahanur 
had lepresented the Nizam’s Goyeinment at Calcutta in 1786 and 
had acted as ministei when Azim-ul-Umaia w^as absent at Poona 
as the state’s hostage, he w^as piesent at the taking of Sermgapatam 
and succeeded Azim-ul-Umaia m the Mimstiy His gieat public 
work was the well known lake neai Hydeiabad named aftei him 
and constiucted from out of his shaie of the piize money that he 
got in the captuie of bei ingapatam. 
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Meei Akm'b succtssoi ^\as his son-in law Munnul Mulk, 
in whose tune the Peshkai Raja Chandulal lose into pi eminence 
and became tbe mimsteu Ihe gieat Meei Tuiab Ah Sn 

Salai |ung, hlukhtaiul-MiilL has become almost a legendaiy figuie, 
and the foi tunes and achievements ol his family which has given 
seveial ministeis to the State constitute a little expbied field of 
1 eseai ch w ell v oi thy of study 

The histoiy of the Biitish Residency itself is again anothei 
subject of aircsting personal intoiest and political significance 
Fiom the time of Su John Kennoway, Resident 1788-93, one can 
pioceed on thiough the epoch of the two hi others, hlajoi William 
Kiikpatuck and Col Achilles Kiikpatiick, the lattei being the* fiisJt 
Resident whe lepicseiited both the governments, then thiough the 
lule of Captain Sydenham and Sir Henr\ Russel and then across 
to the times of the gieat Su Chailes iNIetcalfe, whose eneigetic 
lemonstiances against the evils of the clay and useful attempts at 
lefoim aie matteis of geneial histoiy — and then we have got plenty 
of mateual healing on the doings of the succeeding Residents like 
CoL Stcwait, Geneial Fiasei and Col Love Then again there 
aie the gieat noble families like that of Amu Kahn, which afford 
inteicstmg topics of stud) 

The peuod 1799-1819 is iich with consequences for the 
histoiy of the Deccan and It has a peisonal inteiest “exceeding 
that of any othci peuod in Biitish Indian lelations,” and rich m the 
many actions of men who weie maiked by outstanding gifts of 
individuality and chaiactei. I may heie put foith a plea for a 
specially intensive study of this epoch, paiticulaily of its peisonality 
aspect, though ‘ pci sonality ' histoiy is not now much in vogue, 
and though the appioach to histoiy thiough the medium of men, 
rathei than of social factois and tiends is ‘ suspected of leanings to 
the Rui Italian school of hisluiy 
• 

III 

A strong pica has been put foith foi the pieparation of a 
senes of volumes on the Histoiy and Legacy of the Deccan, and 
one of the aiguments btought foith is that it is “ only in answer to 
the violence done to our Histoiy and to the Histoiy of India in 
general by the joint authois of the lecent publication who desenbe 
the thiee mam concerns of the luleis of India as being the 
maintenance of an aimy, the collection of ie\enue and the develop- 
ment of espionage” Ihe same writer continues thus —“The 
histoiy of the Deccan undei the Asaf jahi Dynasty is also the 
histoiy of cultinal, aclministiativc and cconomiu development, and 
It should he piopeily coi relate cl to the scheme of a rompiehensive 
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history of India projected by the Indian History Congress even as 
It is necessary for this movement of this Deccan History Congress 
to associate itself closely with and not to run counter in anyway 
against the Indian History Congiess itself ” 

Further it has been stressed that the Asaf Jahi peiiod is 
specially rich in the histones and histoiians that it has produced. 
From the time of Shah Nawaz Khan, theie accumulated a iich 
heritage of valuable source books of contemporary character and 
worth for both the earlier and the later stages of the epoch. Nawab 
All Yawar Jung writees thus succinctly about the historical material 
available for the period “The student of Deccan 'history would 
do wpll, as a matter of fact, to begin with the study and classifica- 
tion of the bibliography of the period, he would no doubt include 
those many French and English souices which have already been 
published, and the invaluable collections of original documents in 
London and Pans, Delhi, Poona, Madras and Pondicherry, where 
much of our history is preseived Theie are treasures nearer 
home, among the private collections may specially be mentioned 
the documents in the possession of Nawab Salai J ung Bahadur 
and the Paigahs and the Peshkari Estate, not to mention the 
manuscripts at Kalyani and Aurangabad and m the Saidiyah 
Library, The Asafiyhh State Libiary, which has just celebrated 
Its golden jubilee, and the Daftar e-Divani, have also large collec- 
tions of manuscripts bearing on the history of the Deccan The 
latter, an amalgamation of three or four old offices, each with a 
history of Its own contains an exhaustive record "of sanads and 
grants and of documents dating back to the Empeior Jahangir. 
Many of the treaties and engagements contracted by the State are 
preserved m the Daftar which also possesses innumerable Firmans 
of different Rulers, letters from news-agents at different Courts in 
India and much interesting material dealing, among other matters, 
with Hyderabad's trade by sea on the east coast and its shipbuilding 
activities for which timbei was brought from the Northern Circars.^ 

The State Records might very well be supplemented and 
enriched by the absoi ption into them of all categories of State 
pnpers, which, as m the case of many British ministeiml families, 
have been left in the private record collections of the families of the 
respective ministers. The Osmania University has natuially 
enough, emphasised the value of the study of Deccan History. 
For the preparation of authentic volumes bearing on it steps have 
been taken and experts have been invited foi writmg out the 
various chapters of the pi ejected volumes In this respect, it has 
been well remarked elsewhere that what has become known as 
Mulki or Deccani sentiment should, so far as we historians are 
concerned, be essentially viewed as a justifiable pride m the past 
achievements of the Deccan and as stimulating a sincere endeawtif 
to present it not m any aggressive from, but in its true perspectivt 



and in its proper setting in the general picture of India’s cultura 
and political history. The Deccan, particularly the core ol it, the 
Asaf Jahi State, has, naturally enough, a very rich and almost 
unrivalled legacy of cultural and historical heiitage, the continuity 
of which though contiibuted by diffeient laces and peoples, is very 
lemarkable Let me join in echoing the following remarkable 
passage as to its leal value and character “In its associations with 
gieat scenes of the Ramayana and the Mahabharatha, m its having 
been the abode of the earliest writers of Maharashtra and the great 
poets of the language of Kannada, in the facts of its having 
housed the Andhra Nagaii of ancient times, in its expression m 
colour and its symbolism in form of the rocks of Ajanta^ and 
Ellora, and again, in its noble luins of Madrasah of Mahmud 
Gawan at Bidar and the library of Malik Amber at Aurangabad, 
in the great dams of recent times constiucted to contain reserves of 
watei for the peasant and in aichitectuie such as you find in this 
building, haimonising the concepts of the two gieat cultures which 
have found one home, in all these and many moie we have 
common objects of pride, and the lesulting heiitage belongs to one 
and all of us equally No political controversy or economic urge 
of the day can alter that fundamental fact of histoiy It has led \p 
the age-long consciousness of an entity and to an instinct to 
defend it against external intei ference which found its personifica- 
tion in Chand Bibi and Malik Ambei. The same instinct runs 
down the ages to the present, and when the wealth of the heritage 
IS known and seen, and the traditions are felt to which it has given 
birth, none will stand in need of an apology fiom us. What has 
now become known as Mulki or Deccani sentiment is in essence 
our pride m our past and oui determination to defend and streng- 
then ourselves by oui own exertions It will explain the existence 
of that quality, something moie than mere local patriotism, or 
State-consciousness, which, fai more than in any othei Indian 
State, you will Qnd influencing our thoughts and ambitions, and no 
student of our history, or our politics could arrive at a true 
appraisal of the forces at woik without appreciation and sense of 
that perspective The sentiment does not come m the way of 
others, it only asks foi internal development on the lines of our 
own genius, it therefbie naturaUy resents interference by outside 
elements which have not solved their own problems and have, 
therefore, nothing to teach beyond what we may ourselves, in 
accordance with our needs, choose to learn or adopt of their best. 
It IS not mere isolationism or the assertion of a kind of Monroe 
dootnne which we have seen buried in our own days m the veay 
pbee its birth. The independence of Nizmn ul-Mulk did not 
way of his marching to the defence of Delhi again^ 
^ and 40 -day die armed forces of his seventh 

successor agamst an even greater menace to the 
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integuty oi India They signify the bonds which unite us with the 
rest of India, and the homage we pay to the continuance of the 
unity of Indian History ” 

Thus materials for the study of the modem phase of Deccan 
History aie profuse Theie aie heaps of documents pieseved m 
the record offices at various places and in the piivate collection of 
those families whose ancestors played impoitant pait m govern- 
ment and politics The international iivalnes which affected the 
fortunes of the British in India have been leflected m the i8th and 
19th centuries in the tremendous repeicussions of the aoiuse of 
contemporaiy histoiy Ihe effects of western education and 
cult^ire have also to be studied Foi the Deccan History souices 
embodied in Maratha, Telgu, Tamil and Kannada lecoids aie 
especially valuable A word may be put in heie foi the successful 
opeiation of the new plan of Regional Suiveys of Recoids foi mu- 
lated by the Indian Histoiical Recoids Commission which can be 
utilised to enrich the materials for the study of the histoiy of eveiy 
region.. 

Schemes of histones of vaiious pi ovinces and cultural zones 
of the country may be regarded as being both supplemental y to 
^nd accelerating of, the pi ogress of an All- India scheme foi a 
comprehensive histoiy of the land, on which the Indian History 
Congress has embarked with much encoui aging success, m as 
much as they will give a dealer idea of what might be involved in 
national effort and make available foi it a body of experienced 
historians who have accomplished a similai task Thus the project 
of the History of the Deccan which has been staited under the 
auspices of the Government of His Exalted Highness the Nizam 
and entrusted to the competent hands of Mi Yazdani and his 
colleagues, deserves high commendation, because to the woik have 
been harnessed the abilities and research fruits of distinguished 
scholars. 

The new school of Modern Indian Histoj-iogiaphy that is 
developing has naturally been claiming attention at the hands of 
public authorities and soliciting help from them for the iaaw«d 
availability of the records and of their contents and also for the 
starting of historical institutes and conferences as part of then 
necessary equipment and as dealing houses and mutual exchange 
organs of such material. These functions can be best conducted 
in peimanent 01 quasi-peimanent inscitutions of scholais expert in 
calendaring and sifting woik and also capable of correct interpre- 
tation of mateiial and woiking m co-opeiation with bodies like the 
Indian Histoiical Recoids Commission and the Indian Histoiy 
Congress The Deccan History Confeience will, we aie sure, 
seive as an effective instrument for such co-operation and collabo- 
ration, and we wish It along and glonous caieer of increasing 
usefulness 
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I CANNOT too highly commend the inauguiation of a Deccan 
History Conference at Hyderabad Noi do I consider it to 
have been planned too soon The Deccan indeed foims a 
distinct geogiaphical unit of this Indian Continent, separated from 
the noithern lands by the river Narmada The peninsular legion 
between this rivei and the Indian ocean has been known *as the 
Deccan, of which Maharashtia or the Maiatha Countiy isceitainly 
the most impoitant for oui immediate concerns The name 
Mahaiashtia which has coiiupted into Maiatha, has been in use 
since ancient times, wheie the Piakm language Mahaiashtri was 
spoken, having a rich liteiature of its own, which gave use to our 
present day Marathi A distinct histoiical and cleaily dated 
mention of the Maharashtia countiy occuis in the Aihole (near 
Badami) insciiption executed by the famous Chalukya monarch 
Satyashraya-Pulakeshi (A C 608 — 642), who is therein recorded 
as having taken possession of the Mahaiashtia country in the year 
634. That countiy then contained 99000 villages and was divided 
into three distinct paits,-Vidarbha (Berai), Ashmaka(or the Baglan 
country of the north Godavary valley) and Kuntala, south of the 
Krishna, now known as the southern Maiatha countiy.^ These 
three different units piactically letain to this day thm former extent 
and political chaiacter, le Beiar now included in C. P, the 
Maratha districts of the Bombay Piesidency and the Maiathwada 
of the Nizams Dominions These aitificial divisions introduced 
and perpetuated by the fieaks of politics ought not to blind us to 
their essential unity in wordly interests and piactical life 

i 

In order to satisfy the needs of histoi ical reseaich and advance- 
ment of scholarship, a separate institution has long been a necessity 
which a self contained centre of learning like the Osniania Univer- 
sity and the patronage of a powerful State like that of the Nizamis 
Dominions could alone satisfy. The University of Bombay for 
obvious reasons could never undertake this function The Bharat 
Itihas Man dal of Poona and the Raj wade Reseaich Institute of 
Dhulia have all along been too poor, too exclusive and too 
parochial in their outlook to lo^k after the growing needs of a 
wider ^nd copiprehen^t'e research all round, noi can the modern 
Cdn^ess, aw the Bhandarkar Institute of Poona concept- 
on the Mk qtyl of the ^Deccan proper, taking account of 



varied and immense mass of matenals that are available not only 
in old documents, but m local iiiscnptions, coins and relics and 
woiks of art and aichitectuie, in which this land abounds and 
which invite patient and immediate attention in order to pieserve 
them from peimanent loss or rum These Deccani lands have had 
many seats of leai ning and famous capitals such as Daulatabad, 
Smd-Khed, Paithan, Kalyani, Bidai, Gulbuiga, Malkhed, Hampi, 
Anagondi, with forts, lampaits, shiines and mosques, not to 
mention a large numbei of othei histoiical places ancient and 
modern This wealth of monuments and inscriptions, of buried 
coins and peiishing papcis, deserves to be immediately saved and 
brought into use, as it will affoid ample scope for scholaily labouis 
being devoted to all the thiee penods of our history, ancient, 
medieval and modem Foi such a task an independant body 
fostered by a State, which few lealize is laigei than the Piesidency 
of Bombay, was vitally needed, and I sinceiely hope its operations 
would be conducted m a bioad Catholic spuit so as to satisfy all 
points of view and all shades of national scholaiship 


2 . The 18th Century History. 

My personal expeiience is, as you well know, confined to the 
Maratha period onl)^ that is to say, loughly to the two centuries 
17th and 18th I have ever legretted m) ignorance of Peisian and 
have concentrated my labours mainly on Maratha souices. The 
histoiy of the IMarathas has, in my opinion, two essential charac- 
teristics, (i) It is the most lecent indigenous experiment m naUon- 
building activities in India, and secondly, it offers to its votaries an 
enormous mass of published matenals Workers m tk© 
Presidency know that there aie no less than at least five 
printed volumes of Marathi sources, — each containing about 500 
pages This collection owes its existence to the selfless labours 
of several Maratha scholais, and if I have to offer any lesson to 
your conference at Hyderabad, I would immediately recommend 
this example of Mahaiashtia for mutation by your students of the 
Osmania Univeisity, earnestly scorning all your rich and vast 
regions and bunging togethei the uncaied foi matenals that aie 
certainly lying about m heaps 


The eighteenth centuiy histdi) of the Deccan is mainly made 
up by the Muslim- Maratha stuiggle, commencing with the death of 
Auiangzeb, and ending with the fall of the last Peshwa This 
period bristles in battles and campaigns, victones and defeats, hostili- 
ties and friendships, but always a close contact between the twp 
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poweis, th(-‘ Pcshwas of Poona and the Nizams of Hyderabad. 
The whole theme centies lound the lelaticjns of these two uvals. 
The PediWcis’ family ptoduced seveial lapable members in quick 
succession, whose shoit life piesents a lemarkable contrast to the 
longevity of the tw^o mam figmes of the Asaf fahi dynasty, Asaf Jah 
himself and his son Nizam AIi Those two witnessed not less than 
seven individuals occupying the Peshwa’s seat at Poona The 
contest between these two assumed cuuous and delicate forms at 
different times Indeed when the rising Peshw^as inflicted repeated 
blows upon Asaf Jah and his descendants, it was commonly 
believed that Maiathas would soon eradicate Muslim rule from the 
South But in the end histoiy disJosed a wondeiful phenomenon. 
It is the line of Asaf Jah today which holds the major poition of 
the Mahaiashtia lands, while even the name of the Peshwa is 
practically foi gotten Tenacity has won ovei shortlived briliance. 

I foi myself do not feel at all distiessecl at this lesult, it is immate- 
iial whether a paiticulai line of luleis succeeds or fails what is of 
essence is how the coopeiative will of the two laces woiks jointly 
for this nations destiny, when both aic being held m equal 
subjection to a foreign powei, ha\inglono ago lost then liberties 
The point is what use we make of oui past histoiy, to make or mar 
the future. 'I o me the immediate task is clear 

3. The Archives of Hyderabad, 

It is Within youi knowledge that through my mstrunientality 
the Government of Bombay had the records of the Peshwas* 
Daftar fully exploied with the lesult that some 8000 pages of 
historical mateiial out of an incalculable mass of sevaial crores, 
have been published While going thiough this enoimous mass I 
was eveiy moment conscious of vsomething wanting, something 
lacomplete After all Poona possessed, I felt, only a half of the 
enacted story, may be perhaps the major half, but the other half 
was certainly missing If the history was acted jointly by the two 
poweis, the ai chives of both must be laid undei contribution if com- 
plete and accuiate nanative of past events to be evolved, and in 
consequence if the Poonn lecoids after a long effort have seen the 
light of day, the possessions of the sister power of Hyderabad 
must be equally made available for the scrutiny of scholars This - 
subject has all along kept me constantly aleit and restless as I went 
on publishing only one-sided version in my Riyasat volumes At the 
annual session of the Histoucal Recoids Commission I happened 
to cultivate the acquaintance of Mi Khurshid All, the retired 
Director oLAe* l||rdetabad ^Rpe^rd Offige. ^ He very kindly 
invited meliT jailuaiy*r 93'7 to oe'his'guest an^ allowed me to see 
llfef bunillef of^ .fiipers which he had on fha#d 

(Worked to 
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tangible for my purpose. But what little I saw certainly roused 
my curiosity and expectations Fortunately I came across another 
enthusiastic figure in Hyderabad, full of talent, judgement and 
driving force, I mean the Piesident of youi Association, Nawab 
All Yavar Jung, whose fiist acquaintance I happened to make 
when as a Professor of your University he came to inspect the 
Persian Records at Poona, while I was then editing the Marathi 
selections He has, as we all know, acquired unique experience m 
life and travel and contacted various eminent personalities in the 
course of his official duties. He has thus been able to acquire 
a singular grasp of Indian politics and India’s immediate needs 
We 5 ave freely exchanged our views when opportunities presented 
He has rightly judged that through history alone would come the 
solution of our ills He has been assiduously developing this 
idea in the midst of the heavy preoccupations involved in his official 
duties He has been working to bring about a healthy spirit of 
research, progress, and unity, not allowing Hyderabad to be 
outstripped by the advancing woild outside, 

During little moie than a month that I spent at theRecord 
Office of Hyderabad in January and February, I found some 
very precious historical material bearing on the joint history 
of the Maratha-Nizam relations More than five lacs of papers 
have so far beett brought together and a muckkrger amount can 
be recovered if a persistent effort can be made. In the Poona 
Records news-letters were discovered in plenty sent .Maratha 
agents stationed at the Court of the Nizam, similarly your Daftar-e- 
Diwani contains numerous news-letters sent by the Nizam’s agents 
stationed at Poona and other places They often contain valuable 
information acquired by secret agents employed by the Hyderabad 
Government at the Maratha capital These news-letters are couched 
in a language which although written in the Modi script, is a 
curious blend of Urdu and Marathi A singular chronicle written 
in old Modi is discovered at the Osmania University, which con- 
tains r 43 pages written by some Hyderabad agent and describing 
the doings of the Maratha rulers at Poona. This chronicle is 
indeed a rare find, as I now see, that a few stray leaves of the same 
work were disco veied and printed at Poona about thiity years ago. 

I am sanguine that more copies of this chronicle would be discove- 
red if a thorough search were made, so as to replace the first 1 7 
pages and those after 143 which this present copy has lost It will 
thus be realized how a joint and earnest effort in research is 
immediately necessary It is sure to enrich our joint history. 

4. Muslim genius for History. 

As a life-long labouier in the field of history, I have imbibed 
jn my mental make up several imperishable facts of our joint Hindu 
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and Muslim situition dunngneaily a millenmm of our mutual 
cxjntact, a record of which is a piecious legacy of both Compared 
to the achievements of the Muslims, the Marathas pale into 
dismal insignificance The Muslims have all along been a proud 
and valient race In the worlds recoid theie is hardly any other 
line of such brilliant and capable luleis as the six grand figures of 
the Mughal Empire Not only did they change the political face 
of India, but we Hindus cut a veiy sorry figure even in the recor- 
ded story of oui past life I spoke above of a large number of 
printed volumes of Maiathi mateiials, but let me assure you that 
they are all mostly third rate compositions, with haidly any original 
state documents or statesmen’s despatches They are mostly bakhars 
and aews-letteis ♦in no way comparable to such eminent Persian 
works as the histoiy of Ferishta, the Memous of Babar, the 
autobiography of Jahangir, or the several official records of those 
great lU lei s, like that of Khwafikhan, for instance The Hindus 
can’t boast of a single pioduction that can even stand distant 
compaiison with Abul Fazl’s Am e-Akbaii, a veiitable mine of 
invaluable information on the many-sided activities of the Mughal 
State and society of the period In fact in point of history the 
Muslims aie our gieat teacheis The Hindus have nothing to 
show in comparison, beyond one solitary instance of the 
Rajatarangini, an old Sanskrit poem recoi ding the history of the 
rulers of Kashrnere Even this is not of a very high order. It is. 
only recently that the Hindus are reconsti noting their gloiious past 
out of scrappy and scattered evidence A proper sense of time 
and place is the very soul of history to which Muslim waters a 
rule have'done due justice, while even most important letters and 
despatches of the Peshwas themselves, hardly bear any date, and 1 f 
at all a date is mentioned, it is invanably without a mention of the 
year Our most tryrbg ^fficultj^ m editing papers inclu- 

ding those of the Peshwas’ Daftar also, arose fiom this absence of 
jdates, or the n^mes of writers and the addressees Even the origin 
01 the two promin^fit Hindu eias, the Samvat and the Shak, is still 
shrouded in mystery. We don’t know the date of our great poet 
Kalidas One need not wonder, therefore, if a serious controversy 
has raged in Maharashtra over the coriect birth-date of their great 
hero Mivaji Contrast this with the correct dates and details we 
obtain m Muslim works not only about the numeious progeny of 
the Emperors themselves, but of most of the events connected \i^ith 
their life’s work Indeed the Muslims exhibit a remarkable genilis 
for history. 

5. Cooperation the Crying need. ' 

»)iU with 

can lead a Jtfe only wwn all its 



complement each other, to have a free give and take policy 
between them. If we refuse to cooperate, we are undone At 
this moment, I feel, we have fallen on evil time«5. Instead of 
putting our shoulders jointly to the wheel for our all-iound national 
uplift, we are wasting oui energy, both of us, in narrow selfish 
squabbles. The military life of the camp which the Muslims long 
practised in India and outside, and which the Hindus ceased during 
centuries to experience, has now been denied to both, with the 
result that we both have lost the healthy mutual comrade-ship and 
discipline, upon which success in life so vitally depends. Loss ol 
liberty has made both /aces effete and blind to the call of their 
nati(5nal duty. The other day when I was hospitably received and 
shown round the giand edifices of the Osmanin University, its 
exquisite workmanship and decorative taste, the splendid halls, the 
gorgeous library, the sumptuous hostels, my mind inwardly travel- 
led to the poor conditions of the colleges of Poona, but this 
poverty, I thought, engendered a keen competition in scholarship, 
the vivacious brain of Poona ever lestless lor reserch and advance- 
ment, I am Sony I missed in the grandeur of Haidarahad, You 
must bear with me, friends, tor my outspoken rema^kh. '1 have 
reached a stage m life where I have nothing; to gam or fese ^y 
uttering a false cry. I here express my genuine sentiments, i 
have ever been a great admirer of the strong sense of brotherhood 
"and* equality which the Muslims as a race have exhibited through 
historic ages. Let the two great races heartily cooperate and 
make up each other s defects m the service of their common 
Motherland and the future is sure to be as bright and prosperous 
as they both would wish. This is the crying need of the moment. 


6. Specific Tasks before us. 

la this vein of thought, allow me gentlemen, .to conclude my 
remarks by pointing out what appear to me some of the specific 
tasks that he before this conference for immediate execution if our 
mutual history is to be leconstructed 

r All available materials, now lying scattered through 
these extensive dominions, pertaining to all the languages which 
they embrace, Sanskrit, Marathi, Kanarese, Telegu as well as 
Persian, should be at once brought together and made available for 
fresh research, the University taking charge of them for ex- 
plorative purposes 

2 . A complete set of published mateiials m all these five 
languages must be immediately provided as the only means of 
further study 
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3 A dictionery of biography of all historical characters 
occunng m these languages is an urgent necessity for a research 
worker, Buckland’s dictionary of Anglo-Indian names should 
serve as a model. 

4 The five languages mentioned above, being the mothei- 
tongues of the various communities which constitute the popula- 
tions of this State, should have equal and unhampered opportunity 
for study and development, special encouragement being offered to 
those students who know all or as many of these languages as 
possible. The world is fast driving towards such an ideal of 
equality for all races, wheiein no suppression is possible Thus 
alone can the needs of a genuine history come to be fulfilled * 

5 So far as the history of the Asaf Jah and his immediate 
successors is concerned, the plentiful materials available m Marathi 
should be immediately calendered in English so as to awaken 
further research in other languages 

6 Similarly, Persian Documents of historical import in the 
State archives should be caiefully arranged, classified and calende- 
red m English. Their publication is vitally necessary for the study 
of history in all the Universities of India The copies of the 
Impenal Sanads, granting Chauthai and Sardeshmukhi to the 
Marathas, must be looked for in these records and made available 
for study. 

In conclusion let me express my hearty and grateful thanks 
to the Government of His Exalted Highness for allowing me an 
opportunity to examine their records and a share to cooperate in 
their labours towards a common evolution of historical results 
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A fdodi Bakhar at the Osmania University. 

BY 

RAO BAHADUR G S SARDESAI, KAMSHET 

W HEN I paid a visit to the Osmania University on i8th 
February I discovered theie a Modi Ms book containing 
H3 p^ges, and being curious to know what it was about, 
I borrowed the piece from the Libraiy and studied it leisurely at 
the Guest House where I was staying The document is written 
in a fine Modi hand, possibly by two oi three different writers It 
IS a chronicle of events desciibing the regimes of the P^shwas, 
commencing with the last days of Auiangzeb and ending with 
happenings at Poona m the year 1779 Unfortunately the first 17 
pages and those after 143 aie lost The paper used is old brown 
thick Daulatabadi An attempt is made to write the incidents in 
a chronological order, using the Fasli eia, but some of the dates 
mentioned are evidently incoriect 

The writer seems to be well acquainted with the details of 
Nawab Nizam Ah Khans regime, most of the important events of 
the Peshwa’s regime are briefly nai rated but some three bf four 
events are graphically described to some of which the writer appears 
to be a personal witness, e g the murder of Haidar Jung (Bussy^s 
Secretary), the mipnsdnfnent of Salabat jutif^ in# Ifee assumption 
of power by Nizam All Khan form an affair which 
with circumstantial detail on pp 77 ~ 9 i» A few other impc^t^ 
features of this document aie 

I. The services of Balaji Vhshwanath to Raja Shahu 
when he was a prisoner m Auiangzeb’s camp and 
when this shrewd diplomat exercised backdoor in- 
fluences to promote Shahu's interests by paying 
secret visits to Aurangzeb^s daughtei Zinat-un-nisa 
Begam This rise of Balaji Vishwanafh occupies 
some 1 4 pages (18-32} 

2* The circumstantial details mentioned herein about 
the battle of Rakshasbhuvan (1763) in which Vithal 
Sundar was killed aie equally graphic and probably 
witnessed peisonally by the writer 

3 The muidei of the Peshwa Narayan Rao at Poona 
IS also desciibed of which a few minute details here 
^ presented aie no wheie else available (pp. 119—131}, 

On p 141 theie occurs a significant statement to thisoffect. 
**The Nawab Nizam All Khan despatched presents of dress and 
jewellery to the newly bom Peshwa Sawai Madhavrao with Nanaji 
§hankar an<^ Haibatrao GopaL When Nanaji relumed to 
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Hyderabad, he left Haibatrao Gopal at Poona to send heie daily 
lepoits of important happenings at Poona*' Nanaji Shankar is 
a member of the Rai Rayan family, whose caieer is known to 
extend from 1730 to 1785 His clerk Haibatrao Gopal, fathei of 
Raghutham Rao, was a competent Akhbarnawis, knowing Persian 
well and writing a good Modi hand. During my stay here for a 
month I have read a laige numbei of news-letters fiom the pen of 
this Haibatrao Gopal, who acted almost as the important agent of 
Hjrderabad, stationed at the Court of Poona during that ciitical 
period of the Peshwa-Nizam relations which came to be disturbed 
by the murder of Narayan Rao. Raghunath Rao the murdered 
Peshwa's uncle courted Nizam All's suppoit to his cause, but when 
a son came to be born to the wife of the muidered Peshw 5 ?, the 
Poona ministry sought ^Nizam All Khan’s recognition foi the 
installation of this new Peshwa It is well known that Nizam Ali 
Khan rendered a great good sei vice to the Maratha laj by support- 
ing the cause of the Barbhais against the mischievous move of 
Raghunath Rao in seeking British suppoit and thus giving rise to 
the first Maratha- British war. The plentiful Akhbarat despatched 
from Poona by Haibatiao Gopal are eloquent and shed fresh light 
on the grand happenings in Indian History duiing the decade from 
the death of the Peshwa Madhava Rao I and the Treaty of Salbai 
(1772-1785). 

If this newly discovered bakharis from the pen of Haibatrao 
as I surmise it is, it is possible that a copy of it and possibly a 
complete one may be discovered m the Marathi recoids of the Rai 
Rayan family which are at present being investigated. I should 
therefor emphatically advise that a thorough search should be made 
for a copy of this bakhar both herein the Daftar-e-Diwam and 
outside. 

I saw Prof C. N Joshi, M A., who brought this bakhar to the 
Osmania University He told me that he obtained it from one 
Mamk Ganesh Kendrekar of Sanpuri in the Paibhani District. 
(A clerk of Mr. Vaman Naik living in a neighbouring village 
brought the bakhar to Prof. Joshi when he had visited Sanpuri 
sometime ago) I think if a careful search could be made in those 
places and the region round about, a copy of this bakhar may 
come to be traced. 

In any case the present copy requires being at once renovated, 
as the pages are fast crumbling It should then be copied and 
published with suitable calendars of important portions in the 
selections of Marathi historical pages which I suppose the Govern- 
ment of His Exalted Highness is going to undertake This bakhar 
and the Akbarats will indeed foim an important contribution to 
Maiatha-Nizam history and certainly bring great credit to the 
Nizam's Government, 



Shahd’s Letter to Hizam-ul-mulk Asaf vlah 
relating to Sidi^t (A. D. 1735) 

BY 

DR. A G Pawar, m ll B. (Bom ) Ph D (London) 
Bar-at~Law, Kolhapui 

T here were very few political events in which king Shahu 
personally took such keen interest as he did in his campaigns 
against the Sidis of Janjua Ihe Sidi-Maratha war diagged 
on foi three yeais, from 1733 to 1736, and, in the end, biought but 
smalVgatns to the Maiathas, Sidi Sat wa’5 a notable figuie on the 
side of the Sidis who, with then natuially stiong island foi tresses, 
defied for long the combined foices of the Maiatha generals In 
1735, Sidi Sat suddenly fell on Banket, destioyed the foit, and 
devastated a pait of the neighbouring eoastal tract ^ But when he 
was hard pressed by the pursuing army of the Marathas he gave 
out that he would leave just a few vessels at Banket and proceed 
towards Surat. 1 

A very large number of letters giving minutest details of the ’ 
operations carried on by the Maratnas, and of the actions fought 
between them and the forces of the Sidis, are given in Vols^ 3 and 
33 of the Selections from tJm Peshwa Dajat}\ But a Veryintfidr^ilii 
engagement between Sidi Sat and the Maiathas which lasted for* 
five days and which all but mined the Sidi does not appear to have 
been mentioned in the letters which have been included m the above 
mentioned two volumes 

British Museum Additional 26,606 contains an English 
translation of a letter written by Shahu to Ni/am-uI-Mulk Asaf 
Jah Unfortunately, the tianslation is not quite satisfactory. 
But the meaning of the lettei is quite cleat and one can judge 
the importance of this lettei when one leads it m the context of 
othei available papeis beaimg on this topic It definitely adds to 
our knowledge of the Maiatha campaigns It shows the woik 
done by the Maiatha geneial, Udaji Pawai, and it gives the news 
that Bakaji Mahadik, “ the Siidai of Aimada^’, and a pioniinent 
figure on the side of the Marathas, was killed in this action It 
furthei shows to what stiaits Sidi Sat was 1 educed before he was 
killed in his battle with Chimaji Appa on Apnl 19, if 7,6 4 

1 Selections f7om Peshwa Pafiai Vol 33reUciNo 380 
2 Idem Vol 3 Lettei No 171 

^ ^ 171 nna Vol 33 letter Nos 337, 340, 341, 333 

ooo ana 3ou 

4 -^mVol 3LettetNo 192whichgivesMaccoqntofthKb8ttleimdwhicIimwnUenby 

Ctumaji Appa m hs own lan<l, ^ 
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Why Shahu found it necessaty to write to Nizam ul-Mulk 
Asafjah about Sidi Sat is mentioned m the letter itself The 
Sidi, puisued by the Mauithas, intended to letiie to Suiat, and the 
Mughal Goveinoi of Suiat was to be asked to pi event the Sidi from 
landing at that poit Shahu wished that the Nizam.should wiite to 
the Goveinoi to that puipose Here, apparently, Shahu was either 
misinfoimed oi ignorant of the facts The Nizam had, fiom the 
veiy beginning of the Sidi-Maratha wai' taken great interest in the 
fortunes of the Sidis, had in particulai, shown peisonal favour to 
Sidi Sat, and it was e\pected that he wouM actively help t}ie 
Sidis 5 In such ciicumstaiues, it was too much to expect the Nizam 
to take any hostile measure against Sidi Sat 

Shahu’s letter, unfoitimately, like many such papeis, bears no 
date But when lead along with other letters i elating to this 
episode, it appeals to have been wiitten towaids the end of 1735 

The text ^ of the English translation of the Jptei is as follows - 

“ Fioin Shahoo Mahaiaj to Nizaniool Moolk 

Your lettei has arrived and I was extremely pleased, 

0 Seedee Sad having fled from the tkanah of Mahar ^ went to 
Rajpooree, but the Zungees not allowing him to land on the 
island, he departed and went to Bancoot, which is on the coast 
near Kajpooiee, at ih 6 time when Oodajee Poor ^ arrived, having 
taken five gallivats^ he sailed away I have heard that he was going 
to the Bundar of Suiat, As soon as the army of Oodajee Poor 
arrived after him, he exerted himself for five days, and storming 
the fort on all sides, the Sepoys carried it The inhabitants, fearful 
of then lives, fled on board the galhvats, gurabs, hoorees 
which were without anchors and apparatus, many of which sank 
from extreme • weight and many people were killed, and of them 
there did not remain one sign And on my side Buggajee Madik,i^ 
the Sirdai of Aimada, was killed by a ball from a Jazael, and forty 
men weie killed and seventy wounded. Oodajee Poor having 
taken a laige aimy is pui suing Sedee Sad by land Wherever 
that ill-foituned may go, theie he will follow. You enjoin the 
Foujdai of the above-mentioned Bundui not to allow that rascal 
Sedee Sad to come theie Fiom his coming all the Bundur will 
be deserted and destioyed” 

“i! 9ce Mem Vol 3 Lettei Nos 6, 43, Vol 33 Letter No 75, 7*^, $2 and 113 

6 I Invc Rproduced the text without any changes whatsoever 

7 Mahad 

8 Powai 01 Pauar 

^ Kinds of vessels 

10 Bakaji Mabadik 



Hduiab Umdat-ul-Omrah and the Court 
of the hecorder at niadras. 

BY 

K, SAJANN LAL, m. a , f. r s. a. 

B efore the yeai 1798, justice was administered at Madras by 
a Court of a Mayor and nine Aldermen, from which appeal 
lay to the Govelrnor-in-Council This arrangement continued 
to existfat Madras and Bombay much longer than at Bengal A 
new Charter was granted which was published at Madras on ist 
November, 1798 The Recorders Court superseded the Mayors 
Court The records of the old Court became the records of the 
new Court In place oi a Mayor and nine Aldermen, the Court of 
the Recorder had a Recorder presiding over and three Aldermen. 
It determined not »> have Pandits and Maulvis as refrees m Hindu 
and Muhammadan Law but rather to trust other sources of 
information ^ 

The levying of the money by European adventuiers to Native 
Princes on exorbitant tei ms had long pi oduced grave scandals in 
some of which Paul Benham was notoriously involved. Burke in 
one of his brilliant speeches exposed those scandals and cited the 
case of the Nawab of Ar(jot That is why the Act of 1797, laM 
down an important provision which prohibits under severe penalties 
unauthorised loans by British subjects to the Native Princes 
ol India 2 

In this connection a letter written to the Nawab of Carnatic 
by John Whitehill, the Governor of Madras, legarcling transactions 
of this nature is worth quoting ^ 

“ May It please Your Highness, 

I have the honour to transmit to your Highness, an extract of 
the Company’s letter to this Government dated 6th June last, 
which I recommend to your attention Your Highness will paiti- 
cularly observe how stnctly they have forbid then seivants and 
others under their protection from lending money to any of the 
Country Powers m India, or Persons holding Commissions 
under them to be repaid at a future penod on Mortgages 01 

1 For fiill details of the Major’s Court, read Piof C S Snnivisachan’s illuminating article 
“ The Early Development of the Government of the Presidency of Fort St. George,” Journal 
of Madras University pp 1“19* 

2 Vide, Ilbert, “ The Government of India” P 71 & I ee Warner, ** The Native States ot 
hidia,” p 47 

F|wm tlie Saeedia Librai^. 
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securities upon lands or from the Produce of any growing Revenues 
of the country. 

I am in consequence of this piohibition and Orders of the 
Company, to request Your Highness will not have or permit any 
dealings of this natuie above mentioned with any of the 
Company's servants or with persons under the Company's 
protection.” 


I have the honour to be, 

May It please Your Highness, 

Your Highness’ Most sincere, 

Fort St. George, Most obedient and most humble servant, 

9th Nov, 1777 John Whitehill 

Monetary transactions also figured m the Recorder s Court;., 

With this short introductory note on the Madras Recorder, 
I will proceed with a few cases that came before it 

Let us take the case, entitled ‘‘A corrupt Durbar Transaction,” 
which was discussed at great length by this Court on 4th March 
and 30th April 1799. The facts of the case if shorn of its legal 
terminology are as follows , — 

The Goveinmeijt of Madras having in 1779 taken possession 
of the Guntur Circar, Mr Johnson being at that time a Member of 
the C^ncil, overtures were made to him by the then Nawab, 
through the mediation of one Bhagvanloo, that if he would in 
Council promote the Nawab's interest of obtaining possession of 
the Circar, he would give him 50,000 Pagodas, that this being 
agreed to by Johnson, a bond was given by the Nawab for the 
money, whidi not being paid, was renewed and renewed again. In 
order, to cono^ the name of the Counciller, from such a transac* 
non It was renewed in the name of Douglass This case was 
dismissed. 

The second case discusses whether a person in the service of 
the Nawab was entitled to privilege ^ Col Thomas Barrett was 
served wiA a summon to appear on the 4th March. He filed an 
affidavit to the effect that he was the servant of the Nawab and was 
noiiconcerned with trade ^ He obtained a lule to show cause why 
the proceedings should not be set aside on the ground of privilege. 
He produced a certificate from the Nawab, which was in Persian 

4 In this interesting paper, " Nawab Umdat ul Omarah of the Ornatic,” ( 179i 1801 ) pablished 
in the History Cong^ Proceedings Ahgarh Session, Prof C S Snnivasadban introduces Barrett 
with these words ** We leam from Sawan-e-hayat-e Mumtaz that the Nawab was hdped by | 
l^urasian, Mr, Barrett ra the proper payments etc p» 
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and proved as to the sigtiatuie, by an affidavit sworn to by John 
Battley, the Nawab^s Pei sun Translator, 

This Certificate gives us an idea to what extent Nawab 
Umdat-ubOmarah reposed confidence in Col Barrett. It reads 

“To all to whom these presents shall come, greeting We 
Omdat-ul-Omarah Wala Jah, Nawab of the Carnatic etc., do hereby 
certify, that Col Thomas Barrett, inhabitant of Madras, has been 
upwards of 9 years last past, and is now really and truly retained 
m our service, and is now hath, for the space of 3 years upwards, 
been oi^r pnncipal confidential Secretary, and English Interpreter 
tti the Affairs of our Government with the Honouiable The United 
East India Company and others, with whom we have concerns and 
that he hath for such length of time and doth now actually perform 
th^ duties of such joint offices, and hath and doth receive from us 
a monthly Stipend, or salary, for the discharge thereof And that 
his long, able, and faithful service, as well as knowledge of our 
private and public tiansactions render his Continuance m those 
character of the utmost importance to us, and our Affairs Given 
under our hand the 24th day of Ramzan 1213 Hijry, correspon- 
ding with the 2nd Day of March, 1799 5 

Thomas Barrett s plea filed on 6th April though lengthy but 
It is interesting to note how again and again, Barrett tned to prove 
that his Master Nawab Umdat-ul-Omarah was a soverdgife.^|K>w^ 
and as such independent. In other words his plea shows with 
what zeal and interest he emphasised the treaty rights of the 
Nawab. A few extracts are given heie — 

“ Thomas Barrett further says that the Nawabs of the Carnatic 
have been and still are acknowledged, 1 ecognised, and treated with 
as independent Sovereign Princes, as well by all the Native Powers 
in India, as by the Crown of Great Britain, and other Sovereign 
Powers in Europe and elsewhere, and also by the said United 
Company, acting undei the liberties and privileges delegated^ and 
given to them afoiesaid And the said Nawabs of the Carnatic 
for the time being, and His piesent Highness Umdat-ul-Omarah 
Bahadur, etc, the rightful and lawful Nawab of the Carnatic, and 
such, a sovereign independent Pimce ( not being a Chnstian ) now 
holds and and enjoys laige tenitonal possessions within the places 
of the trade of the said United Company, and particulaily in 4|he 
Carnatic, over which the said Nawab has, and continues toexeicise, 
sovemgn power and authority And the said Thomas Barrett,’ 
further says “That His Highness Umdat-ul-Omaiah Bahadur etc 
has been, for a long spare of time, to wit, for the space of three 

5 Cases m the Court of the Recorder in Madras, pp 12 IS. ^ 
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years last, and upwards, and now is, the iightful and lawful Nawab 
of the Carnatic, and during the whole of that tune has exeiused 
and continues to exercise soveieignty, over the territorial 
possessions and dominions belonging to him as Nawab of the 
Carnatic, as afoiesaid eic 

What a strange coincidence ^ These very feelings, if I am 
permitted to say, have been expiessed by Pro! C S Snnivasachari 
when we read ‘ The following picture of the Nawab is aft attempt 
to evalute his views as to the effect of the British connection with 
his Government and state and reveal his ever-growing fear ofian 
early extinction of the Carnatic State, and the stiess is laid on the 
Nawab's maintenance of his rights as seemed by tieattes and his 
clinging to them with a vague, but despaii mg hope that they might 
be observed in his favour and lead to his State’s survival ” 

There are other cases pei taming in some way or other to the 
Carnatic State such as that of Qadir, Nawaz Khan. 

This was an ejectment brought to lecovei possession ot a 
house in the village of Poodoopankum, withm the limits of Madras, 
which had been mortgaged to the lessors of the plaintiff by Qadir 
Nawaz Khan, the tenant in possession Having been served with 
the usual notice to defend, he took the earliest opportunity of 
submitting to the Court his claim to have the pioceeding set aside, 
grounded upon an affidavit m which he deScubed himself as an 
attendant and servant of Nawab Umdat-ul Omarah HLe also 
produced a certificate to that effect He stated that the, residence 
of the Nawab was at Chepauk House witbm a mile of l^ort St 
George “ for the purpose of the more easily connecting his 
( Nawab s ) business m person with his Ally ihe Honorable gngliah 
East India Company, instead of employing an ambassador or 
reisident for that purpose/' That he the deponent was and had 
been ever since the accession of the Nawab to the musnad, the 
Lord Steward or manager of this Court, and was on that station 
under the necessity of attending, and that in fact he did attend daily 
at the durbar, and was essential to His Highness’ seivice state 
digmtjy ” The case was discussed at great length and n was 
insisted in reply thfit a prince coming into the dominions of another 
with^ tfie consent of ,the local government, for the purpose of 
condnctipg his affairs, wa§ entitled to all the privileges of an 
ambassador. If a sovereign chooses to be his own ambassador it 
is competent to him to be so, and the consequence follows; he is 
entitled to exemption from process and so aie his seivants, while 
his functions continue 

Another case refers to the grain delivery by the Nawab in 
discharge of a war subsidy under a paiticulai treaty (i797)» 


6, Cases b Comt of the Kecordex m Madras, pp 12 IS 
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There kre other cases of equally great interest decided by the 
Court of the Recorder at Madras. 

Rao Bahadur Professor C S. Srinivasachari has given a good 
character skjetch of Unidat-ul-Omarah He refers to a letter which 
the Madras Council wrote to the Company as early as 4th July 
1775, wherein they expressed their fear ‘‘that the Nawab might 
try to alter the succession in favour of his second son Amir-ul- 
Omarah, whom he had entrusted with much power ^ 


Indeed, 3 months earlier, Alexander Wynch, the Governor of 
Madras wrote a letter to the Nawab, wherein he expressed grave 
concern over Amir-ul-Omarahs being entrusted with too much 
power. His letter reads as follows® — 


“May It please Your Highness 


Having received information that Your Highness 
has given or intends to give, the charge of the Fort and^ ^ 
country of Tanjore, to His Excellency Ummeer-ul-Umarah 
thfe Duty I owe to the Company, and the interest I take 
ui everything, which relates to the welfare erf Ycm Hi^- 
^ n^ss and the Carnatic, induces me to point out lo 
^ tf^hness, that it is a General Maxim in Politics, not to ’ * 

^ pflt too much Power into the hands of any one subject, 
and I am therefore to request that Your Highness wiU 
not in addition to what Ummeer-uI-Umrah already pro- 
fessess, namely the Command of Your Highness numerous 
FjDtoees and the Collector of the Trichinopoly Revenues 
fiut into bis hands the collection of the considerable 
revenues of Tajijore or the charge of the *Fort and 
Garrison of that Kingdom, 

As the Government has ever since the commence-- 
ment of the convention between Your Highness and the 
Company manifested the Most ardent desire, of promot- 
ing the power and welfare of Your Highness and as it 
has no other wish m this than to induce you to act in the 
manner which may be consistent with the security of the 
Carnatic and of the Company's po«?sessions which are so 
nearly connected with each other 

7 Prdessor C S Snmvasachan, op, cit pp 254 Italic mine 

8. This sealed letter and many other important documents, Firmans, the Will of Umdat ul Omaraha 
MauMsFatwas, are found in theSaeedm Libmry The writer giatefuHy acknowledges his 
thanks to Mr Ghouse Mohammed, for kindly permiUmg mm to use some ot these 
documents^ 


I flatter myself that Youi Highness will excuse the 
freedom of this Repiesentation 

I have the Honour to be 
with profound Respect 
May It please Your Highness, 

Your Highness, 

Most sincere, Most obedient, 
and Most humble servant 
Sd/- Alexander Wynch” 

The very same year when the Madras Recorder was* super- 
seded by the Supreme Court, Umdat-ul-Omaiah died (15th July 
fSoi) There arose a ciop of litigation where the Court had to 
decide such questions 

How far a member of the Nawab s family is entitled to 
privileges ^ Whether an illegitimate nephew, not living with him, 
IS entitled to be considered for this puipose as one of the family^ 
Whether the Nawab could be considered as a sovereign, entitled 
to the rights of an ambassador ^ Whether any member of this 
family could take advantage of them^ 

The object of writing this aiticle is to bring to the notice of 
spholars, the important material looked up in the offices and 
records of the various Courts The Saeedia Libiwy possesses 
invaluable material specially * dealing with the hjTawabs of Arcot 
be tapped by scholars 


Fort St George 
7th April 1775. 



Nizam Mi Khan and the Blank Faiman 


K SAJUN LAU M A, F. R S A ( Hidermhd DFcc^^ ) 

A fter the defeats suffered by the confediate aimy of Haidai 
All and Nizam All Khan at Changama and Tiinomdi, the 
Calcutta and Madras Goveinments seriously consideied the 
proposal of dethroning Nizam All Khan ^ Mi* Yerelst contemp- 
lated a measure as regards the dethionement of Nizam All Khan» 
which reads somewhat stiangely today The facts aie that Nizam 
All Khan had rather proved refiactory He had joined Haidar 
All in his war against the English at Madras Theiefoie Veielst 
proposed to punish him and wanted to set up atiothei candidate 
as the Subedar of the Deccan 

Verelst procured a giant from the Mughal Emperoi, The 
name of the person to whom the grant was to be made was left 
blank* The English Government at Maduis weie told to depose 
Nizam Ah Khan and set up anothei m his place They weie at 
liberty to fill up the blank in the giant with the name of a new 
Nizam This measure is fully explained in the following extract 
from a general letter 

“By letters sometime since received 
Madras, it appears that they had laboured undei preat drocuhies 
on the nomination of a Subah to the Moghul province of 
the Deccan, in case Nizam All should by an obstinate 
perseverance in his unjust measures oblige them to deprive him 
of his government and they were even pleased to lequest oiii 
opinion in a matter of so gi eat impoi tan ce We expiessed 

ourselves with that unreserved fieedom which we wish may 
mutually subsist between the two Piesidencies^and judging it 
expedient to secure the King’s Fiiman foi the nomination of 
some other person, our Piesident was desiied to apply for 
the same to His Majesty who has been pleased to comply 
with the lequest, and in a lettei lately received fiom him, he 
piomised to despatch a blank firman within fi\e c]a\ a ul the 
date theieof to be filled with the name of any peison, we m^iy 
judge most piopei, foi the secuiity and lasting tranquility of 
your possession on the coast This is a powei we should be 
loth to avail oui selves of, excepting m the case of the utmost 
necessity, and such we feai this wnll piove, if we can foim oui 
judgement from the piesent situation of affaiis "2 

1, lor details read Prof N K SinhaX article “A blank Farman” piihlishui in the proatdmg'j 
of the Indian Historical Record’s comnission, pp 31-34 

2 J Talboys and WTieelcr, ** Early Records of Bntlsb Inda, p, 83, 
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The Madias Goveinment which too had a hand in mooting 
this proposal, fortunately, had to think twice before acting Better 
judgemen t prevailed and they openly flouted Veielst s order, when 
ciicumstances changed In fact then judgemedt pioved more 
sound Later on the Boaid of Director too appioved their policy 
and condemned in strong tei ms Veielsts measuie as contrary to 
their policy Theiefore they oideied the fiiman to be cancelled 

The Court of Directois charact<=^iised this pioposal as “ wild” 
and observed, * Much has been wrote fiom you and oui servants 
in Bengal on the necessity of checking the Maiathas which may in 
some degiee be proper, but it is not for the English East India 
Company to take the pait ot the umpiie in Indostan If it tfad not 
been foi the impiudent measuie ^ou have taken, the countiy 
poweis would have foimed a balance of power amongst themselves 
and then quarrels would have left you at peace”, ^ 

But Veielst was so convinced of the expediency of this 
measure that a year afteiwaids, he expiessed his i egret that it had 
not been put into piactice He opined thus — 

“ I could have wished the gentlemen on the coast had been 
more deeply impressed with this idea, so that the reinforcements 
sent from Bengal instead of being scattered and dismembered 
might have struck the important blow we meditated against the 
Suba In this case Hydeiabad, weak and defenceless, must have 
fallen an easy prey before the Nizam could have evert received 
of me expedition , and as the captuie must have been 

uMversally enforced a conviction of our power to the danger- 
ous restitution of it to a repenting enemy must have highly exalted 
our model ation and disinterestedness 

This speaks for itself. 


1 Vide, A C Banetjee ” Peshwa Madhav Rao Ip lO-l-, footnotes 

2 Verelst, The English Government m Bengsd etc, Appendix p, 106 Edition 1772 A. D, 



^me unpublished letters of Shah liauiaz Khan 
^amsaihud Daulah 

BY 

DR* YUSUF HUSAIN, D LITT. Hvderabad-Dn. 

^HE object of this paper is to bung to light some of the 
unpublished and 1 are letters of Shah Nawaz Khan Samsamud 
Daulah, the great scholai -statesman of the Deccan. 
Samsamud Daulah, the minister of Nasir Jung and later Wakil e- 
Mutlaq of Salabat Jang is equally famous as the author of Maasir- 
ul-Umara, tha valuable and voluminous biographical dictionary of 
Mughal peerage He was a first class literary stylist Hence the 
importance of the collection of his letters both on account of his 
high political and literary position. 

The collection of his letters in the Persian Manuscupt Section 
of the Asafia Library contains valuable information regai ding the 
contemporary political events. One Manuscript copy ot the letteis 
or Makatib is casually attached to ' Insha-e-Musavi Khan,’ Number 
201, (Insha), and the other is equally casually attached to the 
Manuscript copy of ‘Bahai istan-e-Sukhan,’ Number 193 (Tazkira), 
without any specific mention of the Makatib 
or m the Manuscript volumes themselves- 
both the copies of the Makatib and found theni'flraaicallyraenucm 
except for some slight verbal differences. 

The collection consists of Shah Nawaz Khan’s official and 
private correspondence which^povers a pretty long and historically 
important period in the history of the Deccan As some of the 
letters and petitions are addressed to such personalities as Alamgir 
r r, the Mughal Empeior, Nasir Jung, Peshwa Balaji Rao, Syed 
Lashkar Khan, Malhai Rao Holkar and Dupleix,'^they aie histoii- 
cally of gieat value. 

The letters and petitions are of vaiying length Some of them 
bear sub-titles indicative of the subject treated theiein The 
collection contains 66 letteis and petitions in all as detailed below — 

1, to Alamgir 1 1, the Mughal Empeior. 

3. to Fiiuz Jung, Wazirul Mamalik 

2. to Raja Kesho Rao, loyal Conner, 

5. to Nasii Jung 

2 to Peshwa Balaji Rao, 

2. to Malhai Rao Holkar 

t. to Dupleix. 

I, to Syed Lashkar Khan(Ruknud Daukh 

Naseer Jung) 
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to Amanat Khan 

to Qutbud Daulah Muhammad Anwar 
• Khan 


1 

to Khusiow Jung Bahadur 

I 

to Qavi J ung Bahadur 

I. 

to Ahmed Ah Khan 

2 

to Mahaiaja Arjun Bahadur 

I. 

to Qazi Kamaluddin 

I 

to bhah Wall 

I 

to Rai Sambhu Lai 

I 

to Nase^^iuddin Ah Khan 

I [. 

to Dilawai Khan Bahadur ^ 

ir 

to Mil Ghulam Ah Azad 

2 

to Mir Muhammad Husain Khan 

I 

to Syed Ghulam Hasan 

I. 

to Muhammad Askm Khan 


The English tianslation of two of these letteis along with their 
historical mterpietation is given below — 

The petition addressed to A lamgir II, the Mughal Emperor 
runs thus — 


“ Abdui Razzaqi who consideis himself to be smaller than the 
atoms of dust, prostrates his foiehead of devotion and begs access 
to touch the foot of the royal throne The Royal Farman, accom- 
panied by a special writ and gifts, has honoured the devoted 
servant beyond description The happy news that one's desire 
shall find fulfilment, has opened the doors of felicity to hope It 
is gratifying that in the beginning of the spring of the happy reign, 
right counsel given by the wise, who have access to the Royal 
throne, found due appreciation The devoted servant full of humility 
and solicitation desires heartily to accompany the Royal stirrups 
and thus be able to exert himsblf in the Royal Service. But in 
accordance with the Royal command which is of a piece with bfe 
,md faith,' the, devoted servant would continue to serve m the 
interest of the Exalted Court as a means of his own salvation in 
the two worlds In future also whatever the Exalted Commands 
might be, they would be cairied out punctiliously and should be 
considered as a justification for his self-exaltation May the benign 
shadow remain over the head of all the devoted servants for ever ” 


This letter was probably written sometime in 1754 just after 
Shah Nawaz Khan succeeded Syed Lashkar Khan as Diwan 
and Wakil-e-Mutlaq of Salabat Jung, It was in the same year that 
^Emperoi Ahmed Shah was blinded and tiiumphant Imadul Mulk 
Ghaziuddm Khan, grand-son of Nizamul Mulk Asaf-Jah i and 
patron of Shah Nawaz Khan set up Alamgir 1 1 as the Mughal 
Emperor Imadul Mulk Ghaziuddm Khan's rival, the redoubtable 


t, of S W N8.TO IQm Dsalali, 
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Safdar Jung, after wielding power for six y eats,* was foicid to ictue 
to Oudh where he was destined to found a dynasty. 

It was probably at the instance of Iniadul Mulk Ghaziuddin 
Khan Firuz Jung that Shah Nawaz Khan got in touch with the 
Emperor who bestowed on him Mahi-Maiatib (the Fish Insignia), 
an honour of which the piivilege was specially confeiied on pimces 
and great nobles For the confeiment of the lare honoui on Shah 
Nawaz Khan Sanisamud Daulah the chronogram was found in the 
hemistiche J ^ ^ j 1 ( 1 1 1 6 S Hijri), 

Letter addressed to Monsieur Dupleix . — 

‘iPiaise be to Almighty ^ 

I consider you to be unique in sympathy and benevolence 
We are sure that you want inipiovement and tianqnility in our 
affairs just as we want in youis During the time that the Mughal 
Emperor has lain low at the hands of the Marathas, the latteis’ 
pride has increased hundiedfold. So far as our administration is 
concerned we do not find ourselves in a position to undeitake 
conquest or lealise tribute fiom others owing to lack of resources 
and excess of expendituie on salaried persons of which the details 
may be known later Now it seems impossible to realise the 
tnbute from Seringapatam on which our prosperity is dependent. 
Unless a tour is undertaken after the season, the countiy can 
not remain m a state of tranquillity and the opf^ipn crashed As 
there prevails complete friendship and harmony M 
"be feasible to advance us a loan of ten or fifteen 
so that we could conciliate the soldieiy and undertake expeditions 
Otherwise, there is danger of the country shi inking and the 
resources getting attenuated beyond recovei y As you know, we 
on oui part paid the contribution promised by Muzaffar Jung which 
was not a small sum I should like to assure you that after com- 
pleting the general oiganization of the administiation there will not 
be any negligence or delay towards the payme^nt of the loan 
Your fame will spread fai and wide lor helping us with an army 
under Monsieur Bussy and also for offering us monetaiy help at 
such a ciitical moment This will be taken as the tubute of the 
Carnatic by some people But if the loan is advanced the soldiery 
will find a basis for hope, the enemy will be oveiawed and the 
government shall legam its lost confidence. 

You might realise this in justice that we have foiegone for } our 
sake thirty-two lakhs of rupees annually which would be one 
croie and thirty lakhs in four yeais It was in consideration of 
your interest that we even refused to receive fifteen lakhs fiom 
Muhammad All of Arcot and twenty lakhs from the English in the 
form of cash or draft cheques (tip) It is against reason and expedi- 
ency to give away portion of the state which is like a mole on the fair 
face of the Deccan, In this cpnnection let us know whatever you 
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consider to be right and proper As a true friend it would be in 
the fitness of things to give us full authority as a free agent to 
do what IS expedient in the circumstances Hope that you will 
give us the binefit of youi valuable advice in detail which will be 
a means of comforting us a great deal 

!n this letter seveial issues are raised First is the bankruptcy 
of the state When Shah Nawaz Khan succeeded Syed Lashkar 
Khan in the Diwanship in 1754, the state was practically bankiupt 
The state-finances had reached such a low ebb that even the luler 
had to go without money Accoiding to Hadiqatul Alam *'when 
Samsamud-Daulab assumed the reins of Wikalat-e-Mutlaq the 
government of Nawab Salabat Jung was in extreme financial 
straits Salabat June’s household objects were sold to meet the 
expenses of the palace Samsamud Daulah by his wonderful 
manaoement succeeded in easing the financial difficulties It would 
be apt to sav that by his masterly touch he made the dry river 
flow ?>gam,i ’’ 

It was in these circumstances that Shah Nawaz Khan 
Samsamud Daulah asked for a loan from Dupleix But the latter, 
although he believed that the Fiench prestige should be maintai- 
ned iiwhe Deccan even if it weie at the cost of diplomatic and 
military defeat in the Cainatic, could not be of much help to Sam- 
samud Daulah After the failuie of the second seige of Trichinopoly 
by the French m 1753^ Dupleix lacked in calm judgement His 
piestige was waning, bis power was about to be annihilated. His 
finanaal condition w'as none too good His country had lost 
confidence in him Probably Shah Nawaz Khan Samsamud 
DaulalVb lettei reached Pondichery some time when the orders of 
his lecall and Godeheu s appointment to the Governorship of the 
French settlements in India wefe already issued by the French 
fSoveinmentj 


In this letter there is also a hint about Bussy’s galling inter- 
ference in administrative matters We know on authority that 

after his leturn to Hyderabad m ijSS. STalkm kS 

had undeioone a change He had compelled Syed Lashkai Khan 

to sign an“aoieement ceding the Sarkais of Guntui, 

Ellofe and Chicacole for the support of Ictm 

Bussy tacitly engaged himself to support Syed 

the office of Diwan but very soon he cieated such a situation that 


^ 

o)j-_ ay J 0-1*1 J'-j '31 
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Syed Lashkar Khan got so disconcerted that he sent in bis resig- 
nation and letired into private life Shah Nawaz Khan succeeded 
him 


Bussy’s mterfeience continued even during the Ministership 
of Shah Nawaz Ah Khan It was due to this that the latter was 
compelled to organize the Anti-French party with the help of Mir 
Nizam All Khan The paity aimed at keeping Bussy at a distance 
from the management of State affairs 1 be repeated defeats of 
the French in the Carnatic shook Salabat Jung’s confidence in the 
French, At Shah Nawaz Khan’s instance he opened secret 
negotiations with the English which culminated in the treaty of 
Masulif)atam entered into between Salabat Jung and the East 
India Company in May, 1759 , 



The holiticdl Poities at Nizam All Khan’s 
Darbar 

BY 

MIRMAHMOOD ALI, AI A (Hydeiabad-Dn) 


N I:2 AMUL MULK, the fouttdet of the Asafjahi dynasty was a 
distinguished general and a born statesman. He was appoin- 
ted as subedai of the Deccan in 17^3 His repeated efforts 
to save the Delhi Sultanate having failed he resolved to save 
his own province of the Deccan, of which he was the de-facta 
lulei from i724 onwaids. He restoied the Mughal conquests in the 
Deccan, ciiibhed the Maiathas, and established peace and order in 
the countiy His dominions extended all over the Deccan and he 
was really an independent sovereign 

On the death of Nizamul Mulk in 1748, the war of succession 
began between his second son Nasir Jung and his grandson 
Muzaffar Jung This was the opportunity for the French and 
the English to inteifeie in the political affairs of the Decc^. 
Dupleix, tne Fiench Governor of Pondicheny supported the 
claims of Muzaffar Jung and the English offered their services to 
Nasii Jung In this wai Nasir Jung was assasinated and Muzaffar 
J uno met the same fate Afterwards, with the help of the French, 
balabat Jung, the thud son of Nizamul Mulk became the ruler oi 
the Deccan. But as Holhngbery puts it, “ Salabat Jung, a 
deficient both in personal courage and sagacity” ^ was dethroned 
at Bidai in i/6i and Nizam Ah Khan, the fourth son of Nizamul 
Mulk became the king of the Deccan as AsaQah II 

Ni^am AH Khan luled over the Deccan for a long time, 
esftetiding over.forty-two years Salabat Jung towards the clo^ 
of his leign had sustained a crushing defeat at the hands of the 
Marathas, and accoidmg to the treaty of Udgir m i76o. most of 
the piovinces of the Deccan had gone into the hands of me 
Marathas 2 When Nizam Ah Khan ascended the Masnad in 1761, 
there was neithei foimer area of the state left nor there was any 
prestige of the 1 uler 2 Riots and rebellions were rampant in the 
countiy Such was the inteinal condition of the state As far as 
fiiendly foieign policy is concerned, it was a fact that there weie no 
lelations wall the neighbouung countues of the Marathi, Mysore 
or the Carnatic The Fiench were very influential at the Deccan 
Comt and they weie intriguing against the Hyderabad btate 

1 Hollingbtrj s Histoiy of Nwm AU Kli.n page 32 

X TaeaHAsafiaP 112. «<' ™ ® ^ p 

3 Tbe Ni^am, IBslory rektions Qqv^ by H v. Bnggs. r, b . 
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to promote then selfish ends Hydeiabad was not on fiiendly 
relations with the English Nizam Ah Khan had thus to solve 
many thorny pioblems, 

We find that there viasa soit of balance of power m the 
later half oi the i8th Centuiy, between the Maiaihis, Mysoie and 
the English If two of these poweis had united against the thud, 
then the veiy existence of the thud powei was in danger It is a 
fact that national politics is based on selhsh motives Therefoie 
the Hyderabad State had to keep all these things in view, and 
maintain the balance of Power in the Deccan 

The Marathas from the very beginning wcie hostile towaids 
HydeiS.bad State Tippu Sultan of Mysoiti was becoming 
very powerful If Tippu Sultan and the Maiathas weie to lead a 
combined invasion upon Hydeiabad then Hyderabad Mould have 
been utterly powerless to face them Theiefoie, Nizam Ah Khan 
agreed to enteitain an alliance with the English ^ Coinwalhs, who 
was then the Goveinoi geneialof Bengal, foimed a tuple alliance, 
ag-amst Tippu Sultan with the Maiathas and the Nizam, ^The 
aim of Asaf Jah II in joining the triple alliance was to be safe 
from the Marathas, Ihus the thud Mysore war was fought in 
which the allies Weie successful 

During Sir John Shoies Goveinor-generalship the Maratha<?, 
one of the members of the triple alliance, invaded Hyderabad 
State which was another membei of the alliance The English were 
bound by the Treaty to help Hydeiabad, but owing to the prevail>- 
mg policy of non-inteivention, Sir John Shore refused to inteifereon 
behalf of Hyderabad State against the foimidable Maiathas, with 
me result that Hyderabad had to suffei a defeat at Khaidala 3 
This natUially incensed Nizam Ah Khan, who dismisstd the 
English officeis in his ainiies foi sometime He entei tamed the 
Flench and undei M Raymond new sepoys weie leciuited. The 
services lendered by M. Raymond Mere highly j awarded Thus 
M, Raymond was most popular figuie and was at the zenith of 
his powei This was duimg the last decade of the i8th Century 
when the Deccan came oncemoie undei the influence of the 
rrench 


In Februar)', 1 796, all of a suHden Nizam All Khan sot ill and the 
questron of his succession arose Theie weie at least four parties ai; 
the Uarbar, whose aims weie at vanance with one another. The 
result was chaos Fust and foiemost there was the party of the 
heii^ppaient Sikandai Jah The pimce had a stiong liking for 
the French. He was a staunch supportet of Raymond, and considered 


1 Malcolm’s Pobtical Hibiory of India \oI IP 

2 Aubers Rise and proKiess of British Power mlntla Yol II P 66 
3» Owen’s Deipfttchei of Weltesley p. L 

4 , 0«r MMiil Ally the Niiam P, 



him useful foi himself He used to swcai by M Ra) mond s head 
In this way Sikandar Jahs paity vvas highly in la\om of the 
Fiench, and vianted to have a fiim fnendship with the Fiench 
There was the Paigah paiiy, which did not like the English and 
theiefore they also favouied the Fiench 

Theie weie some people at the Daibai who wanted to have 
an alliance with Fippu Sultan^ Theie was one more paity which 
supported the Marathas The most mtluential paiiy was m favour 
of reviving fiiendship with the English The leadeis of this paity 
weie the most prommnt persons like A^amul Umaia Aiastu Jah, 
and Mir Alam It was an oppoitune time lor this paity as 
the French geneial M Raymond had died the same year 
and the supporters of the Fiench had lost faith m them Foituna- 
tely foi the English, Wellesly had become^the Goventr geneial of 
India and in the same year a tieaty of mutual help and fiiend 
ship was concluded By this Tieaty the Fiench weie dismissed fiom 
the Hyderabad State 

Then m the yeai 1800, the famous tieaty ol Subsidiary Alliance 
was concluded, which foi ms the basis on which today the 
relations between the Faithful Ally, the Nizam, and the Biitish 
Cl own are based 

Thus we find that the reign of Nuam All Khan was a revolu- 
tionaiy peiiod, when the very foundations of the State were 
shaking It w^as by the sagacity, fai -sighted policy and states- 
manship of Asaf Jah II that the state of Hvdeiabad was not only 
saved, but was fiimly established Thus Nizam All Khan Asaf 
Jah II was the true buildei and savioui of the Hydeiabad State 


Hand made paper industry in II. E. H. the 
Nizam’s Dominions in the 15th and 19th 
Centuries 

BY 

SYED BADSHAH HUSSAIN. (H^derabad-dn ) 

# 

H and made paper mdustiy is a very old industry of India. 
The handmade paper of Kashmii was as famous in the east 
as the muslin of Dacca was known throughout the Client. 
But as we are conceined heie with the development of this indus- 
try in the Deccan we have to trace the progress from the times of 
Sultan Allauddm Khilji who, it is told, brought the artisans fiom 
Delhi to Deogiri, the present Daulatabad in or about the last 
decade of the thiiteenth century A D This was just the begin- 
inmg But when Mohammed Bin Tughlaq attempted to shift his 
^capital from Delhi to Daulatabad in 1338 A D the handmade 
)paper makers of Delhi were brought to Daulatabad in greater 
iitumber and they weie made to establish this mdustiy on a firm 
ground The Kaghazis, as the paper makers wet;e calte 4 ^^ 
established then factoiies within the Daulatabad Fort, buttetd'r 
they weie provided with suitable lands outside the lampart of the 
Fort An interesting anecdote is connected with the shifting of the 
factories It is told that one of the favouute haiams of the Sultan 
complained against the noise made by the papei makeis duiing the 
process of papei making not only in the day time but at 
night also which caused a distuibance to the lady The Sultan, 
as a lesult, oideied that the Kaghazis should be shifted outside the 
Fort but caie should be taken to provide all possible facilities to 
them Atteiwaids the mdustiy was maintained by the Kaghzis 
themselves until th^ leign of Auiangzeb who gave fiesh 
impetus to the mdustiy bv gi anting concessions to the 
Kaglwis Heie I may be allowed to lefei to a legend which 
says that a ciadle made out of handmade papei was piesented to 
the Emperor who was vei) much pleased to see that it suppoited 
the weig;ht of a child 

Nuam-ul-mulk Asdf Jah I followed m the footsteps of the 
thiee Gieat Empeiois But Nawab Mu Nuam Alt Asaf Jahll took 
gieat inteiest and exeited his personal influence to better the condi- 
tions of the Kaghaais and the papei mdustiy As vie are 
especially interested m this peuod we would very much like to refer 
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to some of the impoitant sanads and Fumans issued by Mu Nizam 
Allkhan Theie aie some valuable documents preset vecl to this day 
in the lecords of the Dafter-e-Divg.ni, Mai and Mulki wh ch thiow 
lighten this aspect The fiist document which I would like to 
refer here is a Sanad issued under the seal of Sam Sam-ul-Mulk, 
the then Piemier, on the 22nd Shaaban i6th iegnal)eai,i e 
1 1 89 H The Sanad was gi anted to exempt the papei manufactuiei s 
and dealers of Kaghazi pura, Daulatabad, fiom some of the taxes 
The Gumashtas of Jagiis and Kaioiis etc weie made known 
of the fact that the Kaghazis weie allowed to take wateis fiom 
the adjacent 1 esei voir and to construct pools foi the puipose of 
papei making without paying the water tax and that they weie 
allowed to import law mateuals fiee of customs duty 

Another document which may be mentioned heie is a draft of 
the Parwana addiessed to the Zamindais of the Paigana Haveli*e- 
Daulatabad wherein Nawab Mir Nizam All Khan had granted 
concessions in pursuance of the old Sanads and Fumans. 
He was so much peisonally inteiested in this mdustiy that in an 
order issued on the 17th Muhanam 1195 H , he veiy giaciously 
accoided permission to the Kaghazis of the Kaghaziw^ara foi making 
special vaiiety of papei to be named aftei the Nizam himself 

The most inteiesting document which I could find on this* 
subject is a memorandum on the estimate of Rs 2,696/8/-for 506 
gaddis^ of diffeient varieties and qualities of paper piepaied undei 
the supervision of Sikander Yar Jung and Md Abdul Lateef Khan 
and purchased for the Government use in the reign of Nawab 
Sikander Jah (1803-1829 A D.) The date of this paper is 15th 
Zikada 1225 H The memoiandum lecords 7 varieties of paper 
together with their existing prices, the details of which aie given 
below. 


Afshan 01 — 

Spunkled white 
10 Gaddis 
R<;. 7/8 pel gaddi 
Sharbati — 

1 00 gaddis 
Rs 3/2 per gaddi 
Qasim Begi 
2 gaddi 

Rs. 15/- per gaddi 


Muhia dai or - 
glazed 
60 Gaddis 
Rs 5/- pel gaddi 
Bahadui Khani — 
One gaddi 
Rs 30/- pel gaddi 


Bhongiii numa 

325 Gaddis 
Rs 5/- per gaddi 
Muhiadai Gujiati numa 
8 gacldis 

Rt, 30 per gaddi 


JS ^proximatel^ half a 
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Before dosing this veiy brief suivey of the industiy I must 
make a mention oi the iict that Kaghziwaia or Kaghazipuia of 
Daulatabad was not the only village where handmade papei was 
manufactuied Iheie weie more oi less six places in the Dominions 
VIZ Elloia, Giiiud, Koratla, Waiangal, Medak and the City of 
Hyderabad where this industiy tlouiished. But it should be 
made known here that more oi less the Kaghazis of Daulatabad 
were pioneers and as a matter of fact piomoters of this industry. 
Even to this day hmdinide papei is made in these different places. 
The Government of Hydeiabad is still alive to the need foi extend- 
ing pationage to the Kaghazis Rag» hemp and waste^paper are 
being supplied to this day to the Kaghazis Bambu pulp is also 
being supplied and the results have been found very encouraging 
Necessary chemicals have been pui chased by the Government and 
are being distributed to the paper makeis accoiding to their 
requirements. These efforts of the Government have resulted m 
making up the acute shortage of mill-made paper during the 
war time 
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A t the fall of the great Empiie of Auragzeb, Godavaiy District 
foimed a poition of the piovince of Golconda which 
was one of the 2 2 Piovinces composing the 
SUBHA of the Deccan. It was taken by Qamuiuddin Asafjah i , 
who was the gieattst of the Nizams who fixed his capital 
at Hyderabad and showed nominal allegience to Delhi. Gol- 
conda comprised the Nawabships of Aicot, Kurnool, Rajahmundiy 
and Chicacole. The Nizam n7ade Anwaruddin (father of Muham- 
mad Ah of the Carnatic), the Nawab of the tvto latter districts. 
His admmistiation was strong and severe He was helped by an 
energetic subordinate Rustumkhan whoiuled at Rajahmundry as 
Nawab His iron rule is thus described by James Giant (See 
page 223 Godavari Dt Gaz ) — At length the memorable iaii/e 
of Shuckerkerd in gave a transient repose to the Deccan and 
ticinsferred m fact, though not inform, the soveieignfy of this 
great limb of Moghul Empue to Asafjah Great were the bene 
hts denved fiom the vigour and integnt) of Rustumkhan who, fiom 
1732 for seven years, ruled with the most ample delegated sway 
at Rajahmundry with the other four Southern Pi evinces There, 
the zamindi^s availed themselves of the suuounding distiactions 
on the death of Auiangzeb (1707) to usuip the rights and feeble 
authority of their Mohammadan Supeiintendents To couect 
these dangeious abuses and lestoie the necessaiy froms of mteinal 
administration were the arduous tasks assigned to the new Jilladai, 
the conduct of the man so fully justifies the Nizam's choice that 
even to this day it is held m geneial as an example worthy of 
imitation for necessaiy policy, considerable humanity, and iiged 
and universal justice. At the same time, as the zammdais 
defrauded the public treasury and as they squeezed, with the iron 
Impi of oppiession, the industrious husbandmen and manufacturers 
object of Rustumkhan's goveinment was a total extirpa- 
^^^^^such merciless tyrants, Those who escaped the sw^ 
as timers reward offered for ther 
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collecttd to ciect two of dioac shocking pjramidical monuments 
called ‘kullcimiiui ’ near each of the piovincial capitals’ for one of 
which kind, the ciuelty of Nadai Shah is held m Europe so justly 
in abhoiiencp The inhabitants in geneial feared and admired him 
and the seveie adinitiistintion of Rustumkhaa which he now 
further distinguished by substituting Amins or tempoiary collectors 
m the loom of the lefiactoiv ^amindais was pioveibial for exem- 
plaiy excellence in the Northern Cncais ” We learn the following 
facts from local Kaifiyets, Ballads and Estate Recoids — 

Asafjah 1 tiled fiom 1724 to 1748 undei the title of Nizam ul- 
mulk the independent viceioy at Hyderabad He divided the 
Deccan Subadaiy into 22 Paraganas ef which Rajaniundiy was 
one As already stated he appointed Anwaiuddin as Nawab of 
Rajahmundry and Chicacole Ciicars, and this Anwaniddm appoin- 
ted a Turkish Officer working under him named Haji Hussain 
alias Rustumkhan as Nawab of Rajamundiy Distiict and empowe- 
red him to collect the an ears of revenues fiom the zamindars of the 
Ctrcars Rustumkhan therefore resolved, to eiiter on his duties 
which were unpleasant From the local ha^]lf]d, t|)e song of 
Rc^aparaju, it appears that Ruatum and his son Ntiruddm w^^e 
formerly employed m Peddapur Estate under the Jagapa- 
as the ruleisof the Samastham^i (Estate) weie called, m the 
7% Century Owing to reasons of policy and ambition, Rustum- 
Khan left Peddapui, appoached Nawab Anwaruddm for service 
afid by pleasing him got himself raised to the Nawabship of Rajah- 
mundiy which office he held from 1732 to 1739 A D. He was a 
fery-firm, just, and hard task-master The then condition of the 
Ciri^rs was chaotic Civil stiife among the zammdais and their 
oppression of the weak peasants and absence of all law and Older 
were rampant The following are the chief causes — (i) fall of 
Gajapathis of Kalinga (2) Fall of Vijayanagar as a lesult of 
of Its defeat at Tallikot in 1565 (3) Invasion of N Cu cars by 

Golconda Nawabs (4) Scramble for power among the local 
Rajahs Under these cucumstances, Rustum had to discharge 
his 'duties and overcome very poweiful enemies, hnt 
naturally disliked by the zamindar of Mogalituiru called Kalidinli 
Ramaiaju and the Zamindar of Nuzvid called Rao Subbanna who 
joined their forces and fought twice with the Khan with a view to 
prevent him from establishing himself at Rajahmundry, This was 
in 1734 The Mogalihinu Katfiyat, a local lecoid collected by 
Mackenzie states that when the Mogalituriu zamindar failed 
to oppose Rustumkhan successfully, he fled bag and baggage from 
the Estate Along with the luleis of Nuzvid he reached Peddapur 
which was then ruled by a lady, Ragamma ( wife of Vatsavayi 
Jagapatbiraju) who was the regent of her son limmaraju (1714 to 
Jr?34i vide Paddapur Samsthana cbaritra)and again attacked 
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Khan at Rajahmundi), but ih \am This time thc> reached Pitha- 
pur, then undei the rule of Rao Venkata Knshnarao But the 
Khan getting scent of this puisued them to Pithapur in 1735 and 
hence they, along with the rulei of Pithapur, fled into Thotapallv 
Agency to laise a rebellion with the help of Konda Reddies (Hillmen) 
The Samalkota Kaifiyat inloimsus that all, except Butchanna, a 
lelative of the Pithapur lulei, died in the Agency ’while Butchanna 
wasaiiested and killed by the Khan Aftei gaming this victoiy, 
Rustuni reached Peddapui with a view to take revenge on itsiuleis 
who gave help to his enemies, the lulers of Mogalituiiu and Nuzvid 
But knowing the stiength of the foit and the difficulties of siege- 
wai fai e, he had recourse to a wily sti atagem The Knnmur^atfiyal 
tells us that the Khan sent his own son Nutuddin Hussain who 
was a playmate and fi lend of the two mmoi Rajahs of Peddapui, 
with a letter to Rangamma, the queen moihei m which he piaised 
hei just rule and the glories ol the ancient and gieat estate and 
begged her to send hei two sons for an mteiview with him so that 
the enjoyment of the estate my be peimaneiitly confiimed on them 
The queen who confided in the innocent woids of Nuruddm and 
who did not suspect any tieacheiy sent hei two sons, Timmaraju 
and Balabhadraiaju with only two or three attendents along with 
Nuruddm, who really did not know the real mind of his own fathei 
The interview was as biief and effective as it was tragical and 
treacherous, because the two young princes weie soon burnt to 
death with boiling oil The news reached the queen s eais 1 hink- 
mg that all was over and afraid of the consequence of the fall of 
the fort, the whole haiem made a Jauha^' But the queen before 
her death managed to send away the infant son of hei elder son, 
called Jagapathy, aged only 7 months fiom out of the foit thiough 
a trusted female Brahmin servent The child was destined to reach 
his relative, the ruler of Vijayanagaram, Pusapati Vijayaiamaraj but 
on the Y^ry day the infant was detected and impiisoned at Pithapur. 
Rmlumkhaa after I educing the Peddapur foit and leaving a garrison 
theie marched against Pithapur but theiehe was killed treacheiously 
by his own son Nuruddm Hussain Khan who did not like the ciuel 
ways of his father He also repoited the event to Anwaiddm who 
praised him for the deed and conferred the Nawabship of Rajaniun- 
dry on him and even encouraged him to subdue the Chicacole 
Circar While Nuruddm peached Chebiole on his way to Kalmga, 
the army of Vijayaraniaraju of Vijayanagaram ( the Rajah heard of 
the fall of Peddapur fort and the imprisonment of the royal infant 
at Pithapur } was upon hina The Pusapati Kaijiyet tells us that 
in the battle of Chebrole, Nuruddmkhan was killed and as a result, 
th^ royal infant was saved and taken to Vijayanagai, But the 
Estate which fell into Mohammadf^n hands for the first 
lime in 1/34 soon began to decline, 
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Rustuinkhan must be piaised for his military exploits, clever 
tactics and jubt and wise policy He put down greedy Zamindars 
and helped the pooi cultivators He leplaced the former by Jmins 
so that he might legulaily get the taxes due He gave grants of 
lands to poets, village officeis, and other seivants and the Persian 
Fiiman of Hejiia 1146 pioves the same The donee of 
this Fu man Atchanna Kulkarni was lewarded piobably for his 
loyal and faithful services Atchanna as well as Antanna referred 
to in the giant, seem to be lelated to Lakshmanna or Yenugu 
Lakshmana Kavi who ^^as a couit-poet of the Peddapur rulers 
about this peiiod Rustum announced large rewards for the capture 
‘ of rebels and confened titles on such of the piopiietois who leadily 
paid their taxes and helped him with men and supplies During 
his seven yeais of non and bloody regime, the only black act was 
the tieacheious killng of the Peddapur pi inces But this statement 
which IS found in dll the Kaifiyats or local lecoids as well as the 
ballads is lefuted by the following statement found in the Godavaiy 
Distiict Gazetteei — ‘‘ The line of descent ( Peddapui) was 
unbioken till 1734 when the estate was ruled by Rangamma who 
was defeated neai Peddapui by Rustumkhan for helping the chiefs 
of Elloie, Mogalitunu and Pithapui ” ^ 

The N Cii cais foimed a pait of the great Vijayanagai Empire 
till the battle of Tallikota in 1565 Owing to the victory gamed 
by the Muhamadans then N Circais passed, as stated above, into 
the hands of the Outub Shahi dynasty of Golconda and remjafied 
undei then sway for moie than a century At the end of the reign 
of Abul Hussem Qutub Shah( 1672-1688) Golkonda, was taken 
by Autangz'-b m 1687 and made a paitofthe Moghal Empiie 
Hencefoiward Rajamundiy, and Chicacole Ciicais also passed 
under Moghul contiol lo ru^e over these newly conquered 
countues, Auiangazeb appointed a Viceroy or Subehdar for Ihe 
Deccan. After Auiangazeb s death in 1707, the Moghal Empire 
began to decline and Qumruddm Asaf Jah who lemained a Viceroy 
under the Moghals nil 1723, became independent and ruled over 
the Deccan till 1748 AD with the title of Nizanvul-Mulfe' The 
Subah of Golconda which compiised Aicot, Kurnool, Rajamundry 
and Chicacole Ciicais came under his conti-ol and he appointed 
Nawabs to lule over the seveial divisions Anwaiddin was thus 
appointed as the Nawab of Rajamundiy and Chicacole Circars. 
He, in his turn, appointed Rustumkhan as a geneial under him to 
collect the an ears of tribute from the several Zamindars of 
Rajamundiy and Chicacole divisions I have alrady described the 

1 Foi prepanng the account, I have consulted the Kajfiyats of Samalkot, Kiraoor, Korukonda* 
Pusapati iV zianagar m), Mogahiurru -ndavidu and Peddftpura ChaHtm and Review thereon, a* 
weU as some Persian Firmans and Original letters of the EJ I Co , in EnghUi, * The Kaddiegnla 
laimly history and letters have also helped me m the matter, “ ^ 
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seven year’s lule (1732-1739) of Rustumkhan over Godavari 
Distiict He was muideied foi his cruel deeds, by his own son, 
Numddin Hussain who was appointed to collect arrears from both 
the Rajamundiy and Chicacole ( Kalingam) division As he wag 
pioceeding to the noith, PusapatiPeda Vijaya Rama Razuof 
Vizianagaiam who heaid of the base murder of Timma Razu of 
Peddapur and of the impiisonnient of his miinor son Jagapathy Razu 
met him with a large force and defeated and killed him near Chebrote 
in#the Godavan Pistuct, 

• 

He then bi ought up Jagapathy Razu along with his brother’s 
son Ananda Razu at Vizianagaram till in 1 749, he reinstated him 
as Raja of Peddapur with the permission of the Amindar, Nizamat 
Ally But, on healing this news, Jaffer Ally, the Nawab of 
Mustafanagar ( Kondapalli), Ellore, Rajmundry and Chicacole 
Ciicars got angiy and attacked the fort of Peddapur, but in vain. 
It was at this time that, owing to the death of Asaf Jab, the first 
Nizam^ m 1748 civil wai broke out at Hyderabad between the 
Nizam’s second son, Nasir Jang and his nephew Mirjapha Jang. 

( Muzaffdi ) The two paities applied for help to the English and 
the French respectively. The war which ensued is known as the 
second Carnatic wai ( 1 7^8-17 J4 ). The defeat and death of Nasir 
Jang and the accession to the thione of Mirjapha Jang who did nc^ 
live long after this aie well known events. The French General, 
Bussy proclaimed the third son of Asaf Jab, Salabat Jang by name, 
as the Subedhar of the Deecan. The latter therefore granted the 
N. Circars to *the French so that with the revenues raised out of 
them they might maintain their troops ( 1752-1753 ). With a view 
to obtain possession of the newly ceded Circais, General Bus^y 
deputed Mons, Moiacain with a body of troops. But Jaffar Ally 
Khart who was now governor of Rajahmundry and Chicacol® 
Circars lefused to allow the French to take possession of them and 
puisuaded the Zammdar of Vizianagaram and Bobbili Viz., Peda 
Vijayatama Gajapalhi and Rangarao Bahadur respectively, f:o help 
Urn in ks task But Monsieur. Moracain secietly made a treaty with 
^^Zamindar of Vizianagaram by which he agreed to 
Cii cars of Rajahmundry and Chicacole to hint at 
before. On knowing this, Ranga Rap of BhbbihC w®&t) 
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/esolved to drive out the Fiench at any cost. Meanwhile, Bussy^ 
on healing of a Mahiatta invasion, reached Rajahmundiy m the 
iniddle of 1764 but soon aftei left for Auiangabad Howevei he 
‘soon returned at the end of 1756 to Rajahmundiy witha view to 
put down the rebellious Zamindais and in paiticular, Bobbili. 

Fiom Rajamundry, he moved on against the Foit of Bobbili 
’along with the iorces of Peddapur and Vizianagar. In January 
1757, famous battle of Bobbili was fought in which both 
Rangarao and Vijaya Ramaiaju weie killed The ballad of 
Bobbilt gives the causes and results of this battle On heaiing 
'this news, Vijayaramaiajus elder bi other’s son, by name Ananda 
R^ju ressolved to break off the tieaty made with the Fiench and to 
^nve them out of N. Circars by inviting the English 1 his was 
due to the rebuke given by Mons Bussy to him He wiote 
ttb the En^sh General, Robeit Clive at Calcutta who sent Colonel 
Fottrie to help him Both of them then enteied into a treaty by 
;;wbich'(i) All the countries which would be conqueied in future 
sk>uld be handed over to the Raja of Vijayanagar for collecting 
(2) All seaports and towns situated m the River mouths 
Ishould be handed over to the English. (3) The Raja of Vizianagar 
^should give to the English monthly a sum of a Rs a lafeh 
AiaMtammg the army and Rs 6,000 towards expt lists of officeis 
The lands under the control of either party should not be sold 
given away without the consent of both (5) They should 
tbeir Ernies and defeat the Fiench and duve them out 
©f.N. ^wcaxs. 

Having made this treaty both the parties moved on towards 
kajahmundry but meeting the French tioops under De Conflan^, 
( the then successor of De BuSsy who was transferred to Kardatic), 
h^lf-way at Gollaprolu, they fought a battle at Chendurthi 01 
iKundur and defeated them in December 17581 Col Forde 
pursued them to Rajahmundiy and taking that foit, still fmther 
pursued them At this time Ananda Gajapati of Vizianagar 
attacked the forts of Peddapur and Pittapur, then under the 
control of Jagapathi laju and Peda Mahipati and Neeladri 

kayantngars respectively and subdued them. He then marched 
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to Rdjahmundiy and demanded that fait fiom the ^English but 
vain Then, he lefused t) fulfil the tieaty obligations Hence 
Col Fold had to 1 etui n to Rajahmundiy only to find Ananda 
Gajapui feeling to the hills It was at his juncture that John- 
Andiew,, captain of the tioops of the E. I Co at Vizag was sent 
to negotiate with Ananda Gajapathi and he succeeded m effecting 
a compromise by which E I Co received a laige amount (Vide, 
lettei No I punted) Then, both Col. Foide and Ananda Gaja- 
pathi moved on to Elloie Fiom thence Col Fcrde- went and 
took Masulipatam fiom the Fienchand made a treaty with Salabat 
Jung by which the httei handed ovei Masulipatam and its neigh- 
bouiinci la ids to the English and undeitook to drive out the 
French fiom the couiUiy In letuin, the English recognised his 
powei over the N Ciicais "Meanwhile, Ananda Gajapathi 
1‘etuiaed to S^milkoti and fought a battle at Undui against pjaga 
pathiRijuof Peddapui and killed him. He took the forts of 
Pittapui Sam ilcot and Peddapui but did not live long to enjoy 
the iruiLs of his labouis He died of small-pox at Rajahmundiy 
in Apnl 1759, and a tpmb and gaiden of his can still be seen close 
to the N bank of the R Godavaii neai the railway station. Then 
Vijayaramarajus wife Chandiayyanima adopted a boy and named 
him Vijayaramaraju At the same time Jagapathi Raj us minor 
son, rmima IV was placed on the Peddapui thione {1760 — 1797)* 
On the death of Salabat Jung Hydeiabad passed into the hands of 
Mir Nizam Ally Khan, (1761 — 1803) With a view to make good 
bis claims on the Rajahmundiy and Chicacol Circars, the Nizam 
m^ved with a laige aimy to Kovvur on the southern bank of the 
Godavaii Theie, he was met by the minor Rajahs of Peddapur, 
Piccapui and Vijayanagai who paid homage and agreed to pay the" 
arrear tubutes In letuin, they weie confiimed in their lespectiv© 
ZaniiEidaiies. It was duung the leign of this Nizam Ally Khan 
that the E I Co, nude effoits to take for lent the Five Circars. 
A heady, their settlements weie established at many places Origi* 
nally, a Fiiniin of Sultan Abdulla Qutub Shah of Golconda helped 
the E I Co , to settle at Masulipatam in 16 fi and build theif first 
factoiy on the east co-ist. A giant of land near Mylapore mac|e 
by the Vijiyanagar Emperor in 1639 enabled them to build Eort 
St. George in 1653. From this time onwards, more $ettleRteftt# 
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were established along the east coast With the establishment of 
the United East India Company in 1703, English tiade and 
settlements received gieat impetus Moie factoiies weie set up 
all along the East Coast. 

After the town of Masulipatam was captuied by the English 
in the year A. D. 17S9, duimg the time of the Honoiuable Geoige 
Pigot, Goveinoi of Fort St. Geoige, and the Company’s Officeis 
enteied into Northern Circais, two Golconda Vyapii Brahmin 
Dubhashis by name, Jogee Pantulu and Venkataiayalu weie 
employed as inspectois to the chief.in-Council, stationed at Masiili- 
patani. At that time they used then best endeavouis to put the 
Chiefs in possession of the countiy 

In the year I 7 ^ 4 ) Ae Madras Goveinmentendeavouied to take 
for rent the 5 Cii cars, i Kondavid 01 Mutunjannagai, 2, Elloie, 
3. Mustufanagar (Kondapalii) 4 Rajahmundiy 5 Chikacole On 
that occasion, for negotiating maitcis with Nizam Alt Khan 
kandregula Jogee Pantulu was chosen and was sent to Hydeiabad 
in the same year, as an ambassadai on behalf of theE I Company, 
With lequisite honouis of rank suited for the puipose (Vide letteis 
Nos. 2, 3, and 4 published m J A H R S vol 3.) He was successful, 
and the Company obtained the Ciicais foi rent. 

At that time, on Jogi Pantulu’s laying before the Nizam his 
claims to succeed to the offices of Mazumdai and Sui Sheiistadar 
of Rajahmundry Cucai, formeily enjoyed by his maternal giand- 
fathers (Jillella family) the Nizam was pleassed to lestoie him, as 
well as his two brothers (Ramjee and Venkatryulu) to the said 
offices by means of a fiesh Sanad, and confeired on Jogee Pantulu 
the Titles of Rajah Bahadui 

The above giant was confirmed by the Honouiable Company 
by means of a Sunnad of the Piesibent and Council of Foit Sti 
George. 

By viitue of the Sunnud of the Nizam and the oideis of the 
Goveinnient oi Foit St. George, the seveial Zamindars m the 
Noithern Ciicais lestored to Jogee Pantulu all the loosooms, 
eavarans, jent Villages, coconut and beetlenut gaidens, 



Inams, &c , dppeitdinino to the above offices In theii lespective 
estates and yielding an annual income of about 30,000 Pagodas. 
In addition to the above, Jogi Pantulu used to lent some villages, 
and also in some years the Divi Puiganah fiom the Government, 
who reposed m him especial tiust and confidence in consideiation 
of the allegiance and steady attachment, which he manifested to 
the Honouiable East India Company 

About the year 1772, Jogi Pantulu died His younger 
biothei Venkatara}ulu succeeded him in the office of Muzumdar 
and Sill Sheiistadai in the )ear 1773, and continued in it till 1778, 
when the office in question was abolished as useless to Govein- 
ment, and the lands and fees, villages &c , pei taming theieto were 
letuined to the lespective Zamindais In campensation foi the 
loss theieby sustained an allowance of io,oio PagoddS a year was 
oideied to be paid to Venkataiayulu fiom the Company’s tieasuiy 

The fiscal condition of the Rajahmundiy Ciicar-and this 
applies to othei Cucars as well was most unsatisfactoiy duiing 
the whole peiigd. Fiom 1760 to 1797, Timnia Jagapiti was the 
Mahaiajah ot Peddapui Vijayaiamaiaju II was the then rulei of 
Vizayanagaiam, Both these weie paying Jumma or Tribute (fee 
which a feudatoiy should pay to the Suzeiain) to the Nizam, but 
both weie showing signs of revolt fiequently. Peddapui Rajah 
paid 1,14,283 Pagodas 01 Kaiaku Vaiahas (a gold com woith 
Rs. 4) 

Aftei 17^15 when the Company obtained lights ovei CiicaiS, 
the tiibute 01 Paiskash was laised to 1,27987 and by the end of 
the centuiy it was laised to 1.60,000 Vaiahas Though thetiibute 
was thus laised, the Zamindais weie' enabled to cut down their 
tioops as the Company gave the help of their Sihbandl or troops 
in putting down the levolts of the mmoi chiefs and m recoveiing 
the aiieai lents due from them Mahaiatta mcuisions weie also 
put down and the country enjoyed the benefits of peaceful trade 
and Older. 

The Company’s officials, being ignoiant of the native dialects, 
'entrusted the management of their affaiis to their adviseis, called 
Dubashis 01 Inteipreteis, and one such Dubasbi or Dvibhashi was 



Jogi Pdiitulu who was entertained by the Company in 1759 and 
who, by his long and faithful seivices in obtaining the Ciicais for 
lent fiom the Nizam to the Company, rose lapidly to a poweiful 
position fiom 1706 — 69 , he was joint-ientei of Rajahmundiy 
Ciicai and thus conti oiled the Zamindais, Hence his position was 
envied by the Zamindais and especially by the Raja of Peddapm 
Till the advent of Loid Coinwallis reloims in 1793, such as, the 
Peimanent Revenue Settlement, the sepaiation and establishment 
of the offices of Distuct Collectoi and Distiict Judge and the 
organization of the Police, the Rajahmundry Circai may be said, 
along with other Ciicais, to have suffeied much fiom want of law 
and Olden 

The revenue admmistiatlon of the Ciicais was previously 
done on a commercial basis The pi 0 fits on weaving and spinning 
and cloth punting, sea-customs, revenue from salt, abkaii and 
agiicultuial fai ms amounted to seveial lakhs Col Forde, who 
made a tieaty with the Nizam after conqueung the Circais by 
diiving out the Fiench in 1759, leased out the revenues for three 
years and, from 1762, the annual lease system was adopted but as 
the an ears began to inciease, it was given up m 1765 m favour of 
the five yeais lease system. The renteis were expected to pay up 
fully and to look to the welfaie of the inhabitants (cultivatois) of 
the faims Duimg this peiiod, there was dual contiol over 
Northern Ciicais because the Nizam appointed the Nawabs to 
collect the levenues, while the Company also supeiv,ised by giving 
militaiy help to the Nawabs. Hussain Ally Khan was appointed 
to govein the Cncais but as he was weak, the Zammdars to whom 
they weie leased out resisted and paid little. There was anaichy 
in the country. Now Hussain Ally made an alliance with the 


1 The Company rented out the Rijahmundiy Circar at an annual rent of 3,83,500 Madras Ps^odas 
to Huissain All) and Jogi Piniuiu jointly, and KUore and Alustafanagar to Hussain Ally only at over 
4 lakhs oi Madns Pagodas pel } ear 1 he Zammdars weie asked toreiogmse the auihoiity of these 
rentera Peddipur and Samalkot lovolted but ihe Compinys troops put them down The several 
forts m the Circars weie gladu^iIy desirojed and the number of native troops greatly reduced I he 
Zamindais’ right to levy nansit duties was also aholished The Company desired to control the 
Government and m 1769, ihe lentei&hip of both Hussain Ally and Jogi Ian tulu was ended by the 
Company and the Ciicars were leased out separately to the highest bidder 

Jogi Pantulu and after his death his brother Venkatarayulu enjoyed the offices of ATaaumdar and 
Shensiadai till ihcir abolition fin illy m 1 781 1 hey also rented out seveial farms and enjojed Rusooms 

and other gifts till their abolition in 1786 Ihe Keioims of Lord Cornwallis in 1793 placed ihe 
along with other posessions of the Honourable Company, on the n ad to peace and prosperity by eiisming 
law and Older and by placing th^ revenue admwsuation on an a^d lure ^ 
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Madias Government with regard to levenue collection When his 
authoiity ceased in i 762, owing to his dismissal by Nixam Ally 
Khan, the control of the English also ceased and the country 
Witnessed worst anarchy Fiom 1764 to 1766, Hussain Ally 
Khan again held the office of the Naib (Governoi) ovei the Ciicais 
and the Company’s troops were again employed for levenue 
collection and the chief of Masulipatam was gianted lights to 
collect levenues over certain Paiganas in the Circais At the end 
ot 1765, the Company leceived Sanads fiom Empeioi Shah Alam, 
as a result of the the victory at Buxar m 1 764, giving it the right to 
enjoy the levenues of the Circais In 1766, the Company obtained 
the light of renting the Ciicars fiom Nizam Ally Khan thiough the 
clever negotiation of Kandregula Jogi Pantulu 
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Ik Mddhma lonks and popular singers of 
the Deccan before the ISth century 

BV 

Prof S HANUM \NTK RAO, M.A , (HiCERiBAo) 


Professor Sri Ram Shainu in his Sectional Presidential 
addiess of the sixth session of the Indian History Congress, 1943, 
asked us to make a systematic and Comprehensive study of the lives 
of the Hindu and Muslim saints and the tittles of these saints as a 
part of the histoiy of the people I piopose, in this papei, to 
present a study of one important bunch of the great Vaishnavmte 
movement, whose founder was Madhwa, {i 238 to 1318 AD.) 
Born neai Mangaloie, an the west coast of the Deccan, of poor 
parents, he was sent at an early age to the monastry of Achyuta- 
preksha, for his education This event is confirmed by inscriptional 
evidence. Madhwa attained conspicuous success as a scholar and 
debater, chose to enter the order of Monks and travelled widely, all 
over India He compost’d his commentaries on the Bhagawad 
Gita, the Vedanta Sutras and the Upanishads, embodying his own 
Contribution to the interpretation of the tradition of the past A 
belief in the existence of God who is the originator, sustainer and 
destrovei of the universe, who is full of excellent attributes and free 
from all faults, who pervades through every conceivable atom of 
the univeise and without whose will, not a blade of grass can move. 
The individual soul c->n never become identical with God but some 
can by continued faith and devotion and constant association with - 
saints and mystics obtain the capacity of God realisation, even m 
this life That this achievement is possible only through the 
medium of a prophet or messenger of God. The followers of 
Madhwa believed and continue to believe that he was messenger of 
God, like the Bodhisatva, in the Mahayanist thought. 

The most important and almost contemporaneous source of 
out knowledge about Madhwa is a sansknt biography, known as 
Madhwa Vijaya It gives us a stiiking picture of this personality 
and the magnetic influence that he was able to exeicise onhis 
contempoiaiies It is no exaggeration to say that he was the , 
pioneer of a reforming movement in Hinduism, which prpfbpndly ) 
influenced the people of South India and the Deccan for nearljf, 
400 years and inspired the medieval repaussance- m Mahawhjfi, 



Bengal and Punjab. The Bengal tradition of Chaitanya acknow* 
ledges Its indebtedness to the teaching of Madhv^a and his followers. 
Irtsc iptional evidence confiims Madhwa’s travels in the Andhra or 
Tclmgana One of his followeis, Naiahaii held impoitant adminis- 
trative offices in the Kalinga countiy, neai Vizagapatam, dcfeaied 
an attack of the wild babara tribes, adorned the hill shrine at 
Simha helium, with oinamenul pavilions, but was compelled, by 
political revolution to leave the countiy and gathei lound the city 
of Kanipli or Anegundi. the nucleus of the city of Vijayanagaia. 
Like the movement of Ramanuja, which exeicised a gieat influence 
pn the Hoysala Ruleis of the D ccan, the movement of Madhwa 
gathered into its fold the ruleis of Kalmga, If Bittideva became a 
Y?s>hn-uyardhana, Arjuna, Anuamiaja and Mankaditya became 
Narasimhavardhana, GopaWaidhana and Snrangavardhana. 
Madhwa travelled fiom Kalinga to Kakatija, probably in the time 
of Queen Rudramamba and had seveial tolloweis, like Padmanabha, 
Some time later, he tiavelled thiough Mahaiashtia, piobably during 
the rekgn of the Yadava King Mi^hadeva of Devaoin, 1 hence, he 
pnqceeded to Delhi His b ogiapher tells us that MadKwa the 
ruler of Delhi and was able to conveise uuh him in his own langu- 
age and impress him with the peacefuly natuie of his mission. It 
is probable that Bai ban was the lulei, whom Mailhwa met. We 
need not dismiss this as a conjecture It is sajd that Babar took 
Nanak to his ten^ that Humayun went to Angad, that Akbar 
walked barefooted to Amardas, that Nuijahan had seveial intei views 
wg:h Hiri Govind The Muslim mystics, Mian Mir, Shah 
Hussain and Buka Shah weie on intimacy wiih Aijun. The 
historian Barm tells us that Hindus and Musulmans came fiom 
di-^tances of one or two bundled kos to see the splendour of 
Balbans couit Fiom Delhi, Madhwa returned through Bengal to 
South Indi§.' 

, One 6f the important reforms connected with the name of 
Madhwa^,' is the abolition of animal sacrifices in religious ceremonial 
®^ih Ramhnuja and Madhwa stionglv cond^ mned this practice, 
l^ere is an instartce 6f the Buddhising of Hinduism. 

Anptber important lefoim was the insistence on simplicity m 
in temple worship and absolute celibacy of the monks, who con- 
ducted the woiship The temple of Knshna, at Udipi, near 
•Mangalore, became a can tie of scholaiship and the object of 
devotional feivour. 


innuenced the life and conduct of the common man They 
given Che same kind 6f Solace to the suffeiU g as the saymgs 
’©f Epfctettis or M'affcu's Anielius. They have not merely provided 



a means rf escape but also of fulfilment, to those whose heart-beat 
was leally in hauiiony with the heait b at of ihe'v^oild i here are 
moments of silent piayer when even for a few minutes, the saint 
enteis into communion with the ‘■pint of the universe and what be 
utteis in those moments of his “ Life Divine ” aie words that move 
niisses of men and womm to leave “ the beaten track and strike ' 
upward to unsciled heights ” Such aie the moments that produce 
the hymns m pnise of God. Only a few scholais can appieciate 
the commeniaius cn the Upanishads, the Sutras and the-Bhagwad 
Gita. Eveiy one is thnlled by the music of the h)mns. 'Ihe 
movement of Bhakti or devotion is m no sense a negative move-^ 
mem of escapism or defeatism Ranade jaces the national revival* 
in Mahaiashtra to the saints of Mahai ishtra The Mabiatta saints, 
beginning with Dyhaneswar and his sister, Muktabai, composed 
soul-stiiiing psilms that convuted thousands of people to the cult 
of devotion Chaitan)a is said to have written not a single work 
but yet electrified the atmospheie of Bengal, with his devotional 
ecstasies All the Canaiese speakino people, wht thd* they aie the 
doctrinal followeis of Madhwa oi not, aie inspiied by the sixteenth 
centuiys Canaiese psalmists, Pui aiidai a Dasa and Kanaka Dasa. 
Ahnost every day we listen from the South Indian stations" the 
music of Puiandaia Dasa on the air. 

Puran Singh, speaking of the inspiration deiived fiom Guru 
Nanak, writes “ Nanak is still with us, his eyes meet ouis, fiis feet 
we touch, his figuie flits befoie us, his voice still sings in our ears, 
he IS a song and a book ” Almost in identical tei ms, Madhwa ’s 
biographer’s father praises his master Madhwa, “ Thou art venly 
my mother, Thou ait the fathei, my fi lend and companion. Ihou 
art my all-in-all. Endow me with an evei-inci easing, unselfish and 
unpretentious life of devotion to you and to God ” Like the 
followers of Nanak, the followeis of Maflhwa believe that 
Madhwa is still with them and repeat eveiy day the above praise. 

For over a peiiod of half a centuiy, Madbwa fought againt a 
mere confiimity to iival, that made no appeal to the heart. He 
made philosphy conform to the inner expenance of the human soul. 
He proclaimed to hi', follow^-is, that the true appioach of God does 
not he m the elaboiate saciifices to the fire or the collect repetition 
of the hymns or the mere ringing of bells btfoie the image of God 
He inspired them with a vNion of the divine in man His appeal 
was not confined to the cloister and the forest or the , Brahman and 
the priest. Kalyana Devi was the fiist of a long line of women 
saints m the Canarese countiy, that has not yet become comoletely 
extinct Kanaka Dasa was ontrof the piominent non-biahmm-s^mts 
th It derived his msp'ration from Madhwa and is'honoufed b^ihe 
most oithodox clergyman as a saint. ’ There the apbstohc 
gpcces^oirs of the monasteries'' established bjT Madhw,^$(^me 



Vhom, outstanding personalities in the history oJ religon and 
'scholarship, have preserved the traditions scholarship m their 
monasteries More numerous are the saints who are no scholiasts, 
who never cared to obtain publicity as debateis, who led the simple 
'ordinary life of busy men of the world but yet who were possessed 
'‘With a diving’ inspiration and whose passionate lyrics to God, to 
Madhwa apd to the long line of Masters that followed him ptovide 
an everlasting solace, a hope and a faith, a faith that enables the 
'weary traveller in life to feel at least for a moment, that even on 
this earth, he can teel himself as if in heaven. 

I Political power in the Deccan of the fourteenth century was 
divided between the Bahmani Sultans and the V ijayanagara kings 
but the cultural activities of the Madhwa monks weie extended 
over the whole area, ii respective of political changes. 

Anegondi, at present one of the feudatory Samasthans of 
H.E.H the Nizam, was the nucleus out of which arose the city of 
Vijayanagara. About 1310 A D power was m the hands of Vira 
Kampila Deva, who extended his teintoiy in all diiections To the 
east and south of Anegondi, flows the River Tungabhadra To 
the south of the river are the famous ruins of Hampi, the piesent 
name of the foimer Vijayanagaia Theie is a small island, splitting 
the Tungabhadra into two blanches, near Anegondi, where we find 
an enclosure with nine tombs in it By the side of it is a big cave 
where the saints are said to have spent their lives in meditation 
One of the nine tombs is that of Padmanabha the pontifical succe- 
ssor of Madhwa from 1318 to 1324. He was the author of a 
Sanskrit woik, Sanyaya Ratnavali 

About a mile fiom the island, towards the H^mpi village is, 
another rock island, in the middle of the river There is the tomb 
of Narahan Tirtha He is legarded as the founder of the Dasakuta 
or gioupsofsmgers in the language of the people/ A knowledge 
of Sanskrit was no longer necessaiy to undei stand the religion 
of Madhwa That was a great revolution, similar to the translation 
of the Bible from Latin into English, on the eve of the European 
Reformation 

The town^of Malkhed, m H E H the Nizam s Dominions was 
the ancient Manyakheta, the Capital of Rashtrakuta Kings There 
River Kagini The Madhwa monks, 
Akshobhya and Jaya Tirtha (13^:0-1367 and 1367-13^58) made 
Malkhed, their lesidence The first dynasty of Vijayanao^ara 
showed special favour to the school of Vidyaranya. Vidyara"n\a 
was the professor of Adwaita, Vedanta D.-*sika of Visishtadwaita. 
The latter played the part of an empire m a famous intellectual com*r 
bat, between Akshobhya of the Dwaita school, and Vidyaranya 
of the Adwaita school. The contest took place at Mulabagal, the 
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capital of Kennara Kampana, tha son of Bukka I» king of Vijaya- 
nagara. The electicism of the period is evidenced by the records 
of similar disputations between the Jams and the Vaishnavas. 

Jayatirta was the second outstanding pei son ality in the history 
of the Madhwa religion, after its founder, Madhwa His is a 
remaikable caieei, like that of Buddha Born in a wealthy Mahiatta 
family of princes, he enjoyed all that birth and wealth could give 
Something happened to turn him away from all woildly glory and 
he enteied the holy orders and became a disciple of Akshobhya 
His Sanskrit work Nyaya Sudha is considered as a masterpiece o^ 
Madhwa philosophy According to tradition, Vidyaranyapaid a 
visit to the cave at Yeragola near Malkhed, where Jaya Tirtha was 
busy with his liteiaiy work, was impiessed with his scholaiship and 
earned him on an elephant in procession Foi more than a hundred 
years Malkhed remained a flouiishing centre of this movement and 
attracted seveial monks and scholars. Thousands of pilgrims 
gather fioiii all parts of South India to honour the memory of 
Jayatirtha at Malkhed eveiy year, about the month of July. 

The second dynasty of V ijayanagai a bestowed special patronage 
to the monks of tne Madhwa religion Saluva Narasimha extended 
his favours to Sri Padaraya, the head of the Mulabagal monastry. 
Sii Padaraya composed hundieds of musical compositions in the 
Canarese language and spread the vernacular movement consider- 
ably. The temple of Venkatachalapathi, on the hill at Tiiupathi 
received great attention from the Saluva kings and their generals. 
Si i Padaraya asked his distinguished pupil, Vyasaraya, to goto 
Vijayanagara Vyasaiaya became the chief adviser of the Vijaya- 
nagara king, Krishna Devaraya Vyasaraya’s place in the history 
of Vijayanagaia is well described by a contemporaiy poet Soma- 
natha, whose work is rendered into English by Mr Venkoba Rao 
of the Mysore^, Civil Service. Vyasaiaya was holding the highest 
ecclesiastical position at Tirupathi, for 12 yeais and that is the chief 
reason for the paiticular reverence shown by the Madhwas to the 
present day, to the temple at Tiiupathi During the period of 
Krishna Devaraya, the Vaishnavism of Ramanuja and Madhwa, 
obtained royal patronage Vyasaraya gathered a large number of 
scholars around him. He wrote seveial glosses on the commentaries 
of Madhwa*s works and is regarded as third in eminence in the 
history of the Madhwa religion, after its founder and Jaya Tirthli, 
the great commentator. Vyasaraya obtained royal honours. He 
was described as the Lord seated on the Karnataka throne. About 
1500 A.D. the right of flying a green flag on a camel was conferred 
on the monastry of Vyasaraya When Krishna Devaraya left 
Vijayanagara to conduct a campaign, Vyasaraya was actually dis- 

elwsins qt kfijgship an4 wiws isswed In liowvii't 
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Ir was at his suggestion that the constiuctlon of the most beautiful 
temple at Hampi— the temple of Vithala, was stalled 

The period of Vyasaiaya, the sixteenth centuiy, was a period 
of reformation all ovoi the world. In India, it was the peiiod of 
Chaitanya m Bengal and of Kali i m Noi them India Viyasaraya 
gathered round him men of all classes and castes. Purandaia, the 
merchant and Kanaka, the out-caste, weie among the mo*t famous 
bf his disciples. 

. One of the most interesting temples, among the ruins at Hampi 
is tha^ of Yantrodhaiaka Hanuman, engraved on a rock in a 
geometrical pattern of intersecting ti langles within a cu cle, a detailed 
descapuon of which is given in the Report of the Southern cucle of 
Aichaelogy— fur 191^5-19 Interesting icons of Hanuman, the 
messenger of Rama, Bhima, the stiong 6ghter against the forces of 
evil and Madhwa, teacher of wisdom aie cdso to be found among 
the rums. Some of them are veiy lare 

. One of the disciples of Vyasaraya was Purandara Dasa, His 
father was a wealthy diamond mei chant He was mairied and had 
four sons. Like Jayatutha he abandoned his wealth, migiaied to 
Vijayanagara and became a folio wei of Vyasaiaya, The name of 
Puiandara is a household woid to all lovtis of mu'^ic and song m 
South India and the Deccan. 1 heie i*? a hall or Mantap on the 
banks of the Rivei Tungabhadia at Hampi, which is pointed out as 
the pavilion, where Purandara conducted his song recitals. 1 hough 
not a scholai, endowed with book learning, Puiandai a was one of 
those whom Aiabmdo would descube ds a gin Stic bting. To such 
a being, caste has no meaning — such a being, having achieved 
wholeness in himself, looks at the univeise as a whole. Purandaia 
and his colleageaus the Haridasas of the 16th centuiy, played an 
impoitant pait in that ifiniegianon that was so much needt d in the 
India oi the 16th centuiy. Both Purandaia and Kanaka lived long 
and pi of iundly influenced the life of the people of South India and 
the Deccan. 

Another disciple of Vyasaraja who belongs to the history of 
the i6th century was Vadiiaju He tiavelled widely all ovtr India 
and his pilgiim Iiavels, the Iiitha Piabhanda, is a valuable rtcord. 
He populaused the woiship of Hayaguva the God bearing the htad 
of a horse, with 4 hands, holding the couch, the rosary, the book 
and the Jnananiudra (thumb and middle fingei touching each othei), 
the symbol of impauing knowledge He is the god of leaining and 
wisdom, as Saraswati is the goddess of learning — He was also a 
great scholar m Sanskiit and Canarese, He introduced several 
reforms in the conduct of w^Tship, in the temple at Udipi, H15 
the goldsmiths of Qwm to VaishnaYaisfR' Htj 
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songs in the Tulu language — one of the dialects of Canara. He 
emphasised the impoitance of a fortnightly fast, which is held m 
considerable importance by the followeijS of this sect^ He popuh 
arised the essential teachings ot Madhwa, in his Canarese Wtnk, 
M„aha Bhaiata I'atpiiya Niinaya. The Canarese songs and th^ 
Tatparya Niinaya of Vadiraja. enable; men and women, igjioiant bf 
the sanskat language, to undeistand the essentials of Madhwalsmy 

t 

' 1 

The most conspicuous of the Madhwa monks and schplaispf 
the 17th century is Raghavendra ( 601-1671 AD) His tomb is 
situated on the banks ot the River I'unoabhHdi a, m the e^ctreniie 
noith of the Adoni Faluq m the Distiict of Bellaiy* An»annual 
festival IS held in the month of August, which attracts pilgiims fiqm 
all parts of South India The Muslim governor of Adoni fiom 1662 
to 16^7, made the giant of the landed endowment attached to the 
tomb After the cession of those teiritoiies to the Bmish, theie was 
some difficulty about the continuance of the endowment. T^he 
District Gezetteei of Bellaiy mentions an incident connected wjlh 
the popular col'ectoi of Beilaiy, Sir Thomas Munio, who ended 
his caieer as the governor of Madias Munio went to the village 
to make enquiries “ Aftei lemoving his boots and taking off ms 
hat he appi cached the giave The saint thereupon emerged 
from the tomb and met him They conveised togethei for,so;pe 
time regarding the resumption but though th^ saint was visible and 
audible to Munio — who was himselk the people declaie, semi-divme 
none of the others who weie theie could either see him or hear what 
he said The discussion ended, Munio leturntd to his tent and 
qpashed the proposal to resume the endowment ” Sir Tho^^s 
Munro captuied the imagination of the people of the ceded disliicts 
and IS remembered to the piesent day as the fathei of the people. 

Raghavendia- was the fouith gieat personality in the Madh^^a 
tradition, afteK Madhwa, Jayatirtha and Vyasaraya He wrpte 
several glosses on the woi ks of his predt cessoi s. Simplicity gpd 
directness aie the qualities of his woiks He obtained great reputa- 
tion for his healing powers His lelics are earned to sevtral places 
in South India and Brmdavanas or Stupas are constructed pyer 
them. Successive geneiations tf men and women have kept his 
memory green, by then praises and hymns. 
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PART ll. 


The Nabobs of Savanui in the iSthceiltuty and their ministers 
extended their patronage to Madhwa monks and singeis. We have 
seen that of all the Puranas the Bhagavatha made a special appeal 
to the Vaishhavas all over India Several commentaries have been 
written and several selections have been made, of such verses as aie 
most appealing to the emotions. One of the saints of the eighteenth 
century, Jayatirtha oi Vishnu Tirtha was born in the village of 
Siddapur, near Savanur. His father s name was Balachurya and 
mother's name Bhagirathi. His year of biith was 1756 AD. 
Aftei* upanayana or investitute with the sacred thread he was sent 
to Ai)i Acharya for his education. Aiji is a village in Gadwal. 
He (Aiji) IS the author of a devotional woik Mandanandini in 
Sanskrit, a commentary on the Bhagawatha. He lived from 1 704 
to iSoo A.D, After his period of education, Vishnu Tiitha returned 
home, led the life of a householder for some lime and entered holy 
orders, being initiated by monk Satyavara. He refused to bear the 
burdens of pontihcal office and led the simple life of a scholar, in a 
secluded place at Munupalle village on the banks of the Malapra- 
harani aver. He obtained celebiity as an able exponent of Nyaya 
Suddha and was the author of seveial Sanskrit v^orks, like Bhaga- 
' watha Saiodhaia, Shodasi, Chaturdasi and Adhyatma Rasa 
RanjanL He died m 1806 A.D 


The Sarodhara is published The others are in manuscript. 
The Bhagawatha Purana contains 12 books and 344 chapters. 
Vishnu Tirtha has selected 367 verses and rearianged them, with 
his own commentary in simple and appealing Sanskrit and brought 
out the essential teaching of this most populai Purana The 
Bhagawatha Dharma or code of conduct, as developed by his 
interpretation, makes a universal appeal like the Buddha Dharma. 
In my paper on Buddhism in the Deccan, I have drawn some 
parellels between the Buddha Dharma and Bhagawatha Dharma 
The problem is the same. What is the good life and how to attain 
it ^ Good life is not the monopoly of those who are born m a 

f irticular caste. Good life is not the result of meie book learning. 

he mere performance of sacrifices to the fiie is of no avail. Faith 
in one's mission in life and the performance of one’s duty, undeterred 
by weal or woe, are the means of fulfilling the moral law. The 
example of several kings like Ball, Rahugana Muchukunda and 
Priyavrata is quoted to illustrate the inefficacy of a forest life as a 
wandering monk, if the passions aie not subdued, and the efficacy of 
a householder’s life, if service takes the place of selfishness. We 
are asked to place duty above pleasure, to take time by the forelock, 
to derive inspiration from the lives of great men, who posses equa* 
fllrofty w|)0 ^ fffct fjop anger (Vinanyap^h) 



who aie kind to all (Suhundah) The good man should neJthet* 
indulge m self praise iioi condemn the great ones, the Bhagawathas 
It IS pnde and jealousy that makes us condemn otheis 1 he gieat 
ones are not affected by our insults It is only ourselves that 
suffer foi the wiong. 

The ethical code prescubed heie is not different fiom the dis- 
inteiested action taught m the Gita 01 the life of action taught m 
Upanishads, where you are asked to live a bundled years peifoiming 
actions. Neither the Buddha Dhaima nor the Bhagawatha Dhaima 
taught us inaction Both insist on a iigid diciplme, a seveie amd 
systematic training of the soul, as impoitant as the tuinnig of the 
body and the naming of the mind, foi the fullest development of the 
personality of the individual Obedience to patents and eldeis, 
study and learning, association with the wise and seivice to 
them, self-denial, absence of self-piaise, not finding fault with others, 
endurance, equanimity, contentment, sincerity, the will to give 
more than the will to get, are all qualities, that can be acquued by 
training the will to obtain them and are the means by which a few 
highly developed individuals may be able to obtain that illumination 
which IS the goal of peifection For the rest the tiaimng is of value 
m enabling them to perfoim then duties, in whatever station of life, 
time and enviionment have placed them, most efficiently, as if under 
the great Task Master’s eye. Vishnu Tiitha sums up the essence 
of the teaching of Bhagawatha as follows — “ Full of unalloyed 
devotion to God, full of devotion to the devotees of God according 
to their rank, abandoning all worldly desires, not reviling others or 
flattering oneself, calmly enduring with patience the ups and downs 
of life, realising that all words and sounds pimiari'y describe 
and denote, God, diverting the mind, speech, bodily activity towards 
God, abandoning greed, jealousy and anger, realising that God is 
within you and endows you with intellect and prompts you to action, 
that He is ateo without you, bestowing the fiuits of all knowledge 
and action, that He is the Doer, ihe enjoyer and the lord of all 
senses, constantly thinking of Him m all conditions of life, while 
standing, sitting or resting — even if such a man remains a house- 
holder, he does not render himself liable to a rebuth”. 


The Nabobs of Karnatak and their officers also extended their 
patronage to the Madhwa saints of the 1 8th century. Political 
rivalries in South India of the iSth century, did not act as a 
hindrance to the free cultural activity of groups of these monks, 
V Satyapnya, Satyabodha and Satyasandha the successive heads of a 
monastery, travelled throughout the Deccan and South India. 
Satyapnya obtained grants of village^ from three Rajas of Pedda» 
^ - for of 
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and the piopigatloti of «5anskiit leainmg Sii Vidwat Timma 
Jri^apaihi Manmaji, 1760-1797 was a sfreat pati on of Iett« rs and 
wdcoaiLcl scliolais to hib couit. Poet pidised hib love of leduiing, 

Vctsa Vayd Timma Bhupala Narunijandu 

Bancliihasi ita Vaidkavi Pdkshapatha 

Guiianu Sahajambu^aga Bagugaiachinche 

Dhaima Namana Gunasali Tammicheli. 

Monk Satyasanclha was held m highest esteem by the Raja of Vijia- 
iiagaiaiii la the Noitheia Ciicais. 

The S imasthan of Gaclwa! in H E H the Nizam s Dominions 
is full oi inteubt to students of Madhwa leligion and histoiy, Ihe 
chuts ol Gadwal were gieat palions of ijanskiit, Telugu and 
Canarese learning The Raichui Doab, between the River 
lungabhadia and River Kushna pioduced nunvious p almists and 
singeis fiom among the folioweis ul Madhwa Many ol them were 
simple, unsophisticated villageis. 1 hey had no advantage of 
scliolaiship 01 any systematic intellectual tiaining They bear 
comp iiison, nut to the Pandits oi Benaies but to mystics, like Kabir 
01 Ciuitansa. Ihey weie scaiteied all aiound Gadwal m the 
villages of Aiji, Rajoli, Venisompui, Daiui, Chintalveh, Sanka- 
puiain, Madanikallu, Uttanui and Bichpalli, Mention has already 
been made ot ihe scholai of xAiji, to whom, Vishnu Tiiiha was sent 
f;i his education His teacher, Monk Hhuvanendia lived at Rajoli. 
1 wo of the populai smgeis, limmanna and Mohana livtd in ihe 
villages of Uitan »r and bankapuiam. Ihe singer, Seshadasa was 
a Patvvciii at Daiui Ihe best known among them were Vijaya 
Dasa, 1O87 to i7-,5 and J^igannatha Dasa 172710 1809. Vija>a 
Dast was bom at Chikalpaii in Manvi 7 aluqa ol the Raichur 
Dibtiict 1 Iv village lb situ ited on the Rivei Fungabhadia He 
died at Ciiippagiii, 5 mdes fiom the Guntakal Railway Station. 
J lOctnnathd Ua^a was boui in a village called Byagavaihi, Manvi 
i<iluq Riicnui Distiict Unlike Vijaya Dasa, who sufferred 
povcity, J Lgannatha Dasa belong d to a Kulkarm family and 
Kceived edueatioii m Sanskiu and L^anaiese His Harikathamiita- 
saia, 01 ihe essence of the Ntccar of the stones of God is a very 
popuUi and inspiimg book, expounding the tearhings of Madhwa 
111 mused Canal ese v^ise If Vuhnu Iiaha’s Saiodhaia conveys 
in simple and appealing Sanskiit prose the steps leading to Illumina- 
tion, Jagann itha D isa’s Haiikauumiithasara and his songs and 
psalms in equally simple and beautiful Canarese desciibe the qualities 
ol those Bllagdwaihas, who have obiaintdthe Illumination. **They 
are not awaie of any god exct'pt the one God. To the outside 
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enteitalft no ciooked tbougkts Victoiy and deft at, piofit, ard 
honour and dishoi 0111, Sr.ftiy aiid d'ln^ti, IvippiiK'-s and mist ry, 
go^d and cay, the beautiful and the u^ly, piai^^e and in*'Uk are 
equally acctptable to them as gifts ficm G(d 1 Iv ) aie fue fic m 
the shdklts of desiie, anger, jealousy and passion Iheyncvei 
forget to peifoim then allotted duty, in coiif; unity with the time 
and place, m which their lots aie Cist. Ihty au* itspictid by all. 
They are intmeised in joyful bliss Trey laugh they weep they 
dance. Then mind is ntvei away fiom God This is one of the 
niost populai songs m the Canaiese countiy even to this day. 
Jagannatha Dasa was held in the highest esteem by Purniah, 
Diwan of Mysoie under lipu Sultan. 

/ The essence of the teaching of all those saints was that caste 
is not meiely a mattei of birth but of chaidciei and that lower 
forms of woiship should give place to the woiship of the One 
Highest God 

The movement of the Haiidasas oi the populai sinoeis is one 
of the most living faiths m the Deccan Lingsugur, in H E H 
the Nizam’s Dominions was the lesidence of a gioup of these singeis 
in the igthcentuiy, 1 heie aie seveial m Wysoie to the present 
day. Some of them have recuved education in Engli'-h and ha\e 
held the highest positions in the public sei vice Iheieligious 
movement of Madhwa was never a disruptive movement It was 
not militant m its activities It leceived the support of the luleis, 
both Hindu and Muslim. It pU^ed an impouant pait in the sociil 
and adinmistiative system of South India and the Dtccan foi neaily 
30U yeais. Most liberal endowmtnt> weie made to the monasttias 
of this secf, by the Hindu and Muslim Rule is of South India and 
the Deccan. Several ol them continue to enjoy the endowments 
to the present day The adminisuative seivio leiideiecl by some 
of these Madhwa fainili* s, two hundit cl 01 ihue hu’^clud )eais ago 
are evidenc'*ci by the suivival of the official names, piei xtd to ihtir 
personal names Pheelkhana Majumilu Bak’-hi, Phaisee and 
Baru indicate that these offices were held by them, almost on a 
herediiaiy basis '1 he Madhwa mc^vement was a ’^ocio leligious- 
cultural movement of the middle ages ci eating a new init giaiion of 
life and giving an impetus to its followeis to fiesh movements of 
creative activity, absobing and synthesismy the vai ous cultuial 
forces that were bi ought to beai, on the life of the people of South 
India and the Deccan, fiom the beginuing of the 14th ceiuuiy. 



Some Poona Akhbars in the Daftar-e-Divani 
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R. M JOSH I, M A, 

Dajiar e-Divani & Maly {Hydefabad-Dn ) 

A n ambitious monaich has always to keep himself fully informed 
^egaidmg the activities of the neighbouring pimces so that 
he can diiect an efficient administration foi peace and progress of 
his subjects oi piudently plan aggression for conquest of new lands. 
Tt IS no wonder that the enlightened Nizams of Hydei*abad should 
have established an organization tor acquiiing such leports from the 
neighbouring states Nawab Nizam All Khan Bahadur (1762 A C. 
to i80j A C ) seems to have been deeply interested in securing 
such reports fiom Poona and the Daftar-e-Divam of H E H. the 
Nizams Government possesses a large collection of such Akhbars 
in the Marathi Section. Thanks are offered to the authorities 
of the Daftar-e-Divani for their kindness m allowing me to study 
these Akhbais. 

There are some stray letters, like Akhbars, dating from 
1763 AC but those that start from 1773 A.C , that is alter the 
assasination of Narayan Rao Peshwa and the rise of Nana Farnavis, 
indisputably display a remarkable efficiency of the reporters, 
(Narayan Rao was muidered on the 30th of August 1773 AC. and 
the eailiest Akhbai in the collection is dated the 10th of December 
177 3) The latest Akhbars lefer to the year 1793 A.C. There is 
one Akhbai even fiom the Bhonsles of Nagpui and bears the 
following date 10-1-1792 A C, 

A 

This makes us believe that theie were agents of the Niram at 
various coui ts e g at Gwalior, at Indoie and at Baroda This also 
shows that theie was a regular organization that was manned and 
directed most efficiently In an Akhbai from Poona despatched 
on the 21st of Moharrura 1191 AH i e. the isl of March 
1777 AC theie IS a reference to instructions received legarding 
the payment and appointment of messengers and couriers. 

“The demanded amount of the airears of the new cairiers 
till the end of Shawwal has been received The 
n ceipt for Rs 134/8/- out of which three rupees were 
to be deducted as the discount of the bill has been 

separately forwarded with a detailed h tter etc 

Appointtpent? liave pl»}y fpr m 



(From Itihasadarsha A Marathi History of Rai Rayan family) 

The leading Maratha nobles with the Nizam during thrse days 
were the ancestors of the Rai Rayan family The brothers Dhonddji 
Shankar (1728-1773 A C ) and Nanaji Shankar (1730-1785 A.C ) 
acted as foreign secietaries wherever Maratha States were 
concerned They seem to have been tiusted diplomats both of 
Nawab Nizam All Khan Bahadur and the Peshwas Dhondajipunt 
was made a Daftardar, immediately after the death of his father m 
1759 A.C His services seem to have won progiessive favoui from 
his Royal Master He was granted a Mansab of two hundred 
rupees on the 26th of Januaiy 1767 A C An additional Mansab 
of seven hundred rupees and the title of 'Raf was conferied upon 
him on the 24th of May 1767 A C Dhondajipunt was awaided a 
Mansab of a thousand rupees and the title ‘Rai Rayan Di}ant 
Ram' on the 22 nd of May 17^8 AC On the 27th of April 
1773 A C he was entrusted with the lesponsibihty of Naib Divan. 
His Mansab was being laised piogiessively He was titled as 
*Diyanatvant* on the 27th of Octobei 1770 A C Even the 
Peshwas have re waided Dhondaji Ram with grants and Jagiis 
Mouje Raipur and Mouje Sangvi m Auiangabad division were 
conferred as Jagifs on the 27th of Apiil 1763 AC and on the 
17th of May 1767 A C Mouje Lamangaon in Auiangabad division 
was further granted as Jagir on the 2nd of October 1774 A C 

The youngei brother Nanaji Shankar also seems to have been 
a very efficient and intelligent politician. He was awaided the 
Mohriri of four divisions viz Aurangabad, Vijapur, Berais and 
Khandesh, on the 24th of Apiil 1766 A C He was winning more 
and more Mansabs foi successful services He was gianted the 
title of ‘AmanatwanP on the 2ist of Febiuaiy 1772 A C The 
Peshwa Madhav Rao I (1761-1772 A C ) grianted him Jagus of 
Adgaon and eleven villages on the 9th of Mai ch 1762 AC On 
the 17th of May 1767 A C. he got further Jagir ol Mouje Rela in 
Aurangabad division from "the Peshwa. Nanwji Shankar in colla- 
boration with Nawab Vikaruddaula Bahadur led the delegation fiom 
Nawab Nizam All Khan Bahadui for developing diplomatic relations 
with the Peshwa. One of the Akhbars despatched fiom Puiandar 
on the I ith of February 1776 AC menuons the fact that they had 
reached the same day These Akhbars seem to be penned by half 
a dozen wi iters with their own individual diffeiences in the style of 
writing But none except one mentions his name and that is 
Haibat Rao Gopal who always very humbly and respectfully 
addresses his master the Rai Rayan In the manuscript collection 
of the Osmania University could be discovered a fiagmentaiy Modi 
JBakhar, a chronicle, of the Maratha Rulers On p^ge 14 1 of this 
Bakhar it is stated, “Nawab Nizam All Khan Bahadui despatched 
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Gopil, When Nanaji returned to Hyderabad he left Haibat Rad 
Gopil cU Poona, to act db news lepoiter: “ Akhbrr Nawlb*^ 

Nv) doubt a luge number of M irathi documents of the lattet* 
hilf cf the ei'^hteetuh ceniuiy die publihh* d in ihe Volurhes of the 
Pebhwi D ilur an I other senes yet these ‘ A khbais * and many 
other d icuments sciibed undei Asti Jdhi influence, must be mdivi- 
dm iz*d as a oroup by itself displuing a prepondf^rance of Persian 
and Ar lb c influence Tne Pooni ‘Akhbais* are so much sur- 
c’lu^ed with Pel nan phiaseology that even an expeit who is 
non mulki miy find it lathei difficult to comprehend every word m 
tfte * Akbb'^.i ’ witnout a thoiough grounding of Persian. But a 
mulki Mai ithi, biouuht up and bled up m the state, cannot find 
much difificuUy in undei standing these v\o ds, because the Marathi 
spoken in the state is evolving fiom the same stock and under ihe 
sune influence The fact that lepoits aie generally despatched on 
Sum days, I'liday being taken up as the week end, shows Asaf Jahi 
influence The lepoiteis aie veiv meticulous m lepoi ting events, 
from Piahai to Piahai and Ghatika to Ghatika, (There are 6o 
Gnatikis, and 8 Piahai s dm mg 24 horns A Piahai =ihree houis 
and a Ghatikri=:24 minutes ) The places that are closely watched 
bv them aie the palace of the Peshwa and the resid^-nce of TMana 
Fainavis, who is geneially ufeiied to as the “ Madaiul-Maham 
The Peshwa dming his childhood stayed on the foit at Puiandar 
neai Poona, when Puiandai alone had become the centie fiom 
which ra'.'^iated all politic il activities The Akhbai s though sty led 
Poona Akhbai s aie also fiom Puiandar Clos'-st attention has been 
bestowed upon the boy- Peshwa, Madhav Rao 11 , and Nana F'arna- 
VIS, the piniLifial man behind the machine This naturally ihiow^s 
sufficient light on all aclministiatum Geneials like Hanpunt 
PJiridke, Paiashuicimpunt Patwaidhan, Ramachandra Ganesh 
Krinade, Bhini Rao Pause, Mahad ijr e Behaia, Visajeepunt Biniwale 
and Mmai RioGhoiapade 01 envo)s like Knshna Rao Ballal, 
Sidashiv Ditikai, Rimiji Paul, all hriil had to meet# Nana and the 
Peshwa to get oidei', and du ection. i.etteis fiom Noiih India and 
ma-^sages fio in South India aie leceived at Poona and the news 
wniteis lepoit even the contents and gists of these The leporteis 
always stiike a disci imination b( tween a lumoui and a fact Their 
omnipiesence is btaitlino They will wnte Nana and Haiipunt 
weie tete-a u te f)i a ‘ Piahai ’ and the ohjicr of the confidtntial 
meeting CHild be hunted o t as follows staling the mattej in details. 
I\Iaclh IV R 10 I [ u IS iin< st.d with the loht s of the Peshwa on the 
40th day of his biuh 1 e rh^ 2^th of Mav iJH \ C. Nana Faina^ 
VIS, with hib own limitations, wist\tiemel} vnulant legaidimv the 
educition and iipbiinging of the Ptshwa The Peshlta used to 
attend daibais be j)iesuit at diplomat c negctiauons and also have 
Intel vie AS with Saidais In an Akhbai * de<*paiched fwtr Puiandar 
on the joth of Maich 1777 A C* mention is made thdt Raghbjl 



Bhosle CQuld not meet M<idhav Rao because the latteis mother had 
meMrusted The boy of tuo could not be conti oiled and gwveiiud 
to stay in the pi esence ol i,trdngej\ plucked out fioin tlie Inp oi a 
motlier untouchability being ubsei ved duime; mensuuat on Hei 
presence in piivacy in the close vicinity was quite ntcesban 1 his 
reminds one ol the eaily lule ol Nawab Meei Mahaboub All Khan 
Bahadui Asaf Jah the VI in his childhood undei the i^ gtney council 
Itie Peshwa was being dulled into oithodox leligious o^dpline. 
He used to get up early in the nioining, then peifoim Pi-ja and 
morning Saiidhia andheai vocal music He used to visit the shiine 
at Parbati daily and piactise horse lading exticise in ihe Rdman^», 
an open and extensive yard foi the assanblagn of Hwibmin^ at the 
end of Shiavan, when annually thousands of Biahmins ueit given 
D ikshana. Sometimes he procet ded to Paibati with a Luge leiinue 
of Sardais and their foi ces On one occasion the Pesh\^a was 
shown a map to explain how Fateh All Khan, th gtiit-ial ol H<^i( ar 
suddenly descended the Ghat neai Bangaloie and fiustiated the plans 
ol the English Mention is made of this in Aklibai dated the 231 d 
of April 1791 A.C He pr-ctised aichtiy in the prilace and took- 
delight in wild animals. Deer and stags wue kd undti his 
supervision. In one of the Akhbais theie is a lefeienct to the 
presentation of a wild cat ‘Suh Go^h’ to tne Peshua It s( ems he 
was delighted in maintaining a lepies-inative menrjgeiie. Madhav 
Rao attended the gymnasium and learnt tucks of wiestlmg He 
was interested in witnessing the combats of vvustkis and ftats of 
acrobats and lewai ding them with gold wn^^tleis and ufcience to 
this IS made in an Akhbai dated the 9th of Apnl 1789 A C The 
Peshwa took interest in indoor games like the Chousai, Ganjifa and 
the chess. The Peshwa fasted on the Ekadashi day and went to 
Parwati eaily in the nioining and spent an houi 01 two woishi}>ping 
the Qiety. On special ocoisiuns he visited other shnnes as ihe 
Ganapdti in the Kasba Peth On the days of eclipses he obseived 
all the religioiys injuctions, bathing befoie and rifiei the eclipse, 
lasting and giving alms in chanty. 

It seems that his soc’al life also was being ptocie^^sively 
developed He attended social functions like mainages and Mcnd 
thread ceremonies, took pan in the music and dancing tiutitain- 
ments, received betels, scents and gai lands, ofifeied cosily pie‘«tnis 
to the wedded couples, Akhbais despatched on the 9ih of Ap il 
1789 A C fiom Poona mentions that the Peshwa visiud ibe nsid- 
ence of All Bahadur in honour of the ciicumcision c lemonv < f 
Sh imsher Bahadur and gave suitable piesents of lobes ttc The 
peshwa took piofound inteiest in the Hoh celeki aliens 'J he Holi 
9pmes,off pn the full moon day of Phalguna but the Akhl ai dts- 
paiched dn the 8th of mai ch 1784 ^ays that the jubilant acnviiits 
comn-teiiced a foitnight earlien The Htdi is a pt cujiar 
amongst the Hmdus. The suppregsed u|ge io\ doing 
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the indecent and the obscene is given a free vent dunfig a day or 
two The day following the full moon day is spent m besn^aring 
the bodies especially with ashes and mud and filthy water On the 
Rano-apanchamy i e. the 5th day of the dark half of Phalguna 
colouied water is sprinkled, and spiayed and showei ed through 
synnoes, the black and led scented powders are dusted and all this 
IS done to the accompaniment of dancing and music The Ptshwa 
had all his boyish whims freely given vent to, 

Nana Phadanavis s personality as reported by the news-writers 

seems to be very active, intelligent, inquistive and stern Nanas 

duection and scrutiny of accounts and office routine seem to be 
faultless* Every day Mutsadies, the Mamledars, and the Darakdars 
connected with Mali and Mulki affairs present themselves and he 
attends to their work, by himself when at his own residence^ and 
along wuh the Peshwa when at his palace He was al\^ays acces- 
sible to prominent officials and had confidential talks with them* 
He visited the English envoys, who awaited his arrival, if absent 
from station. There are leferences to the fact that at the year end 
he checked the rolls of Arab guards He was deeply religious, 
acted according to leligious injunctions even in minutest details. 
He obseived the Ekadashi, fasted on the da)^ and went to the 
Belba;rh ^arly in the moi ning instead of visiting it m the evening as 
usual He also paid homage to various other shnm s in Poona. 
On the eclipse-day he too had bathed before and after the duiation 
of the eclipse and offered alms. Mention is mide, in an Akhbar 
despatched on the 4th of August 1787 AC, that due to the 
Dhondavan, a religious ceremony, Nana fed 150 Brahmins in his 
own house and gave them a half rupee bit each. At the shiine of 
Jejuri, during a celebiation and a fare hundreds of pilgrims suddenly 
died in a day or two This was explained as the result of divine 
wrath and official agents weie despatched to perfoun pacificatory 
iites He has attended a Han Keerthan 1 e. a devotional recitation 
of the careers of Awatais and saints. The social aspect of his life 
also was vigorous. He attended banquets In one ( f the Akhbars 
despatched on the 22nd of August 1777 A C mention is made of 
his having attended a marriage at the residence of Mardan All 
Khan Jagirdai He was invited to inspect new additions to 
and constructions of houses He has gone to condone 
bereaved paities upon the deaths of their near and deal ones. It 
can be gatheied fiom lepoits that he was a great task-master and a 
stern disciplinaiian Paiashuiam Bhau Mirajkar wanted leave to 
go to Nasik due to Smhasta, a significant stellar position He flatly 
refused on the giound that his attention and presence weie ui gently 
needed to put a brake to the growing English aggression. He 
further said that he himself had cancelled his visit to Toke for a 
religious dip into the Godavari Fateh Singh Bhonsle of Akkalkot 
was commmg to Poona. Thie Bbonsle’s father w^as looked upon 



adopted son by Shabu and very much regarded by hint f hfe » 
PdsHwa himself had gone to meet him on the bank of the Ghasiram' 
tahk with a laige letinue of Saidais but Nana was conspicuous by 
his absence The Bbonsle biocheis had come to meet Nana at his* 
lesidence They were uiult-r the impiession that at least here Nana 
would uome in advance a few steps, to leceive them waimly But 
Nana was adamant. The Bhonsles bad to come and meet him as 
commoneis Ac the piolonged Holi celebration m the palajCe of the 
Peshwa, the lepoiteis afe veiy clevei in noting that Nana attended . 
the music and the dance and left the palace aftei which stalled the ^ 
mud-besmeaiuig and cOloui spiaying acuvitics It is also reported, 
Nana used to take some daily medicine and some times he has ^ 
returned to his lesidence only to have this and then atonce'* pro- 
ceeded to the Belafoagh 

• > 

The Akhbais pioduce a geneial impiession on the mind of the 
leadei that life at Puona was piospeious and happy. The adminis 
tration was efficient Tliefis and lobbeiits weie taken notice of 
and the culpiits weie punished, though accoiding totheciude 
stanJaids ol penalizing as obtained duiing those days. Thiee 
miscieants had muideied some dancing giils at night and absconded 
with th^ii jewclleiy. They weie seai Jhed out and kept m the lock- 
out It was discoveied that one was totally innocent and he was 
let off and the two Were tied to the legs ol elephants and paraded 
thiough the city till they died A fellow was eniiusted with the 
work of piepaung a necklace by pQumg silk bands and thieads’ 
through peails He knocked away the genuine peails and substi- , 
tuted counteifeit ones. At the discoveiy of the ciime, the head of 
the fellow was cut off One of the dignified matrons of the Peshwa 
household was passing thiough t;he bazzai stieet m a palanqume 
with a laige retinue, Mahalmga Rao Ghorpade, a dignitary of the 
couit was passing by the same road with an advance-guaid. There 
was some jostling on the nauow load which resulted into a light 
skumish The Ghorpade s men were rather high-handed but they 
had to yield and the lady was safely escorted to the palace The 
S'ardar was conveyed to Nana s lesidence by force and was reprim- 
anded foi his misbehaviour. But this gives us a peep into the life 
of the City which seems to be busy and humming 

The political events relate to the English affairs. Raghunntfe 
Rao, the youngei son of Baji Rao I was a very brave and ambitiOilS'^ 
person After the death of his elder brothei Balaji Baji Rao* the 
III Peshwa, m 1761 A.C,, Raghunath Rao aspired for the Peshwa- 
ship. But bis nephew, Madhav Rao I, a boy of sixteen was 
preferred ko him* The young Peshwa proved equal to the task and j 
easily eclipsed his unde ^ Mi^haV Rao died in 1772 A C., and yet 
Raghunath Rao'OouW not secuie tb€h Peshwai^ip^ for* . 



Wt unfortunately he was murdered on the 3oth of August 1 773 A.d. 

. And tne general verdict of histoiy runs that Raghunath Rao had a 
hand In the heinous atrocity. This unscrupulous and dissatisfied 
member of the Peshwa family was a fei tile subject through which to 
sow dissensions in the Maratha Camp and tne eagle*eyed English 
were quick to mark it. Nawab Nizam All Khan Bahadur did not 
give quarter to Raghunath Rao, on the contraiy he recognized the 
baby- Peshwa by sending presents as mentioned before. The 
English authoiities at Bombay had accurately gauged the situation, 
due to their vicinity, and had sheltered Raghunath Rao promising 
to fight for his cause. But Hastings who had become the Governor 
General and who wanted to concentrate all authority in his own 
hands tiisliked that the Bombay Governor should have direct dealings 
with the Marathas Hastings wrote to Bombay that their dealings 
with Raghunath Rao were “unjust, impolitic, dangerous and 
unauthorized’* (Forrest pp 238J Colonel Upton was despatched 
from Calcutta to Poona to settle the terms of treaty with the 
Marathas The English could not abide by the terms and they had 
posted Moyston at Poona who began to interfere with the Maratha 
affairs. Nana Faniavis entertained St Lubin and there is a refer- 
ence to his stay in one of the Akhbars. This Mons. Lubm had 
presented a moving picture of the scene of Narayen Rao’s murder 
to the Peshwa Uurbar. Nana’s motive in welcoming the French 
gentleman was to belittle the importance of Moysten. There is 
also mention of Charles Malet and Macpherson. An Akhbar dated 
the 30th of October 1781 AC refers to the fact how Chaith Singh 
defeated Warren Hastings between Benares and Allahabad In an 
Akhbar despatched on the 9th of August 1781 A C , it is reported 
that an English merchantman laden with cargo worth two lacs was 
confiscated at Suvarna Durga by the Marathas At Surat, one of 
the chaukidars of Raghunath Rao had a clash with an Englishman 
who died of the wound The English seized the chaukidar and 
killed him Raghunath Rao was afraid of this and ran forty miles 
away from Surat. This incident is repoited in Akhbar dated the 
1 8th of August 1781 A C, A French pel son is reported to have 
interviewed the Maratha Karbhanes and promised on payment of 
five lacs to strengthen their navy so that they could put down the 
English. Mention to this is made in Akhbar despatched on the 
25th of November 1781 AC. The movements of the army of 
General Goddard are frequently reported. 

The relations of the Marathas with Haidar AK and Tippu are 
mentioned in many of the Akhbars. Haidar Ali seems to have 
been extremely ambitious to acquire fresh regions towards the qorth 
of his dominions. He was ever watchful to reap benefit from the 
weaker fold of the Maiathas. In an Akhbar despatched oq tl^e 
iith of February 1776 A. C. it is reported that Murar Rao 
position at Gooty was made very precarious by Hrndar 



All Ths Mdirathas had despatched their able General Parashuram- 
punt Mirajkar to check Haidar Ah’s aggression. An Akhbar 
despatched on the 24th of February 1777 A C* reports that 
Muhammad All Kamandan, Haidai All’s general had diskidged his 
bairicades in the viunity of Dhaiwai and had advanced beyond 
Hubli The relations seems to have become somewhat smoother 
when, as mentioned m the Akhbar despatched on the 4 th of May 
1777 A C , Haidai All’s pickets in the Sounde, Bidnur region were 
withdiawn due to Mai atha advance It is reported m the Akhbar 
of the 9th of October 1779 A C that two envoys of Haidar All, 
Gulam Hussain and Abdul Nabi went to Poona to interview the 
Maratha geneial and the Peshwa A gieat duibar was held at the 
Palace of the Peshwa, the two envoys weie ceremoniously marshalled 
by Laxuman Rao Raste to the audience hall. 'I he envoys 
presented two > oung ones of elephants to the Peshwa who also 
entertained them with gai lands, 10 bes and scents An Akhbar 
despatched o 1 the 25ih of November 1781 AC nitkes a mention 
thit Hudir All thoioughly routed at Chinnapattan (Madras) 
by the English and that his son in-law was wounded Noor Khan, 
Haidai s envoy had appealed at Poona and was negotiating through 
Laxuman Rio Riste to secuie the Maiatha aid The Akhbar of 
the 24th of A pill 1790 A C refeis to the matter of the accumulated 
ai rears of tribute to be paid by Tippu The Poona authorities 
demanded entiie clearance of the balances while the envoys urged 
to accept as much as was ready money on hand. 

Letters are received at Poona regarding the affairs of north 
India. And the Asaf J ihi leporrers secure their gist and transmit 
It to Hyderabad. An Akhbar of the 28th of July 1787 A C reports 
the movements of Ali Bihadai, the Scindia, the Hoi kar and the 
princes of Jaipore and Jodhpur Ismail Beg first attacked AH 
Bihadar and Holkar, but due to some secret understanding Ismail 
Beg, Jodhpui and Jaipur foimed an alliance against the Scindia, 
and hence Ah Bahadar and Holkai assumed neutiality. Later, as 
mentioned in the Akhbai of Apiil 1789 A C even the Sikhs rise 
against the Scindia These affaiis thiow sufficient light on the 
mutual jealousies between the Scindia and the Holkar. 

The prince at Kolhapur also caused a great annoyance to the 
Poona authoiities. Ye^aji Scindict, his general, was endeavouring 
to cause as much havoc as possible in the Panhala division, and was 
extorting tiibutes fiom people Manaji Phakade also extended 
Yrsaji Scindia’s nefanous activities Ramaohandr^ Ganesh Kanade 
was set upon him to arrest these mischiefs. Mention is made of 
this m numerous Akhb irs as for example in the Akhbar dated the 
i2th of March 1777 A C 

The most outstanding point frequently referred to in the 
Akhbar regarding internal affairs is the problem of the inflated 
arrears of the army ^ under Hanpufit Phadke. Though a hrav# 
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and a seasoned veteran, Haiipunt could not have a,foiceful 
ol^^on the aimy* ’Unhappily the aiieais of the army cuaied acute 
’^say&facrion which diboigamzed the discipline And matieis 
Stte tp such a pis^ as reported in the Akhbai despa tchf'd on the 
March i777 A C , that Sidashiv Dmkar, paynustei. of 
li|inpunts^ army was ludely assaulted by the soldieis on being 
ppligedito say a nay to the rightful deniinds of the soldieis The 
a$sau|ter was done to death forthwith yet even the paymaster had 
tp succumb to the wounds. Haiipunt was incapacuattd to lead 
cjampiigns And the Kaibhaiies lud to secure Moioba Dada’s 
opnndcnce and enlist his seivice as a commandei of the aimy 
^khbar despatched on the ist March 1777 A C. lepoits how Nana 
Farna^is had deputed Krishna Rao Bailal 10 win ovei Moroba 
Dada, He appaiently pietends detachment fiom mundane affairs 
Ijut IS brought round to accept the command iindei ceitam condi- 
tjohs. They being that Raghunath Rao should be piopei.y treated 
a^nd liberally paid, and the aireais of the aimy should be clcaied. 
In an Akhbai despatched on the 9th of August 1781 A C the date 
qlf Sakhram Bapu’s demise is menuontd as the 2nd of August 
’178 T A C. while Sardesai m one of his ‘ Riyasats’ gives this as the 
7, th of September 1781 A C. The lelations between the Nizam 
and the Peshwa seem to be veiy haimonious duiing these days. 
No incident of any significance has occured that could be lepoited 
e^Kpept; a few stray things here and there In an Akhbai dated the 
*26th of March 1777 A C. a mention is made that Mubanzul-Mulk 
desired no be exempted horn the Chouth, the Saidesbmukhi and the 
Satip^\a.xes in his Jagiis In another of the 9th of August 
iVS c A:Cr there is leference to the distuibances caused by the 
H|)lkar m Vijapur and Gandapui Paiaganas. The same Akhbar 
further mentions that Azmatut-daula has advanced to check him. 
An Akhbar dated the zStn of August 1777 A C mentions the facts 
tfiat the Hazrnt Shah Sahib of Auiangabad had sent baskets ot 
grapes as presents to the Peshwa and other dignitaiies as usual. 
The importance of the Peshwa seems to have been recognized even 
in north India, Mention is made in one ot the Akhbai s of piestnts 
olf robes being annually sent by the Mahai^ij ot the Gujarathies. 
Parbat Singh an envoy of iVlom Singh, the Raja of Gadhegot had, 
as represented m the Akhbars, dated the 4th of August 1787 A.C 
sent robes of honour with his envoy. 


A^thoiough study of all ihe Akhbars is yet to be made. A few 
typical ones are studied toi the piesent. As all the facts 
■wppi;|fed are, observed by eye-witnesses tht-y have the merit of being 
^evidence for the reconsii uction of history. These Akhbai s 
are as much diapassionate as they should be They are not the 
vjejvs of any traveller or pilgiim. They are the honest 
a| persons who were paid for the duties rendered and appre? 



The Hlenagerie of the Peshiua-its site and 
description given in contemporary (ecords 

(between A.D, 1778 and 1794) 

BY 

P. K, CODE, M.A, Curator, B, 0 R. Institute, Poona, 

I N a note published in the PioceedfngsC^) in the Bharata Itihasa 
Sanishodtian Mandal Poona, Sardar G N Mujumdar, C.l E , 
has identified the place of Peshwa’s menagerie {Sikiirkhana) in the 
City ot Poona on the stienoth of a sale-deed of piopeity dated 
Saka D 1778. Accoidmg to this identification the site 

of the Peshwas menaoene is now occupied by (i) the nouse of ont 
Mr N. R Gunjal and (2) the temple of Sii Naiahari Sardar 
Mujumdar is of opinion that this temple of Ndrahari is notan 
ancient one but constructed duiing the last days of the Peshwa’s 
rule, 


In view of the above identification of the site of the Peshwas 
menagerie as pioved by a document of A D 1778 we are curious 
to know if theieaie any contempoiaiy desciiptions of this Aienagerie 
by foreign vbitois 01 othei wnteis of the time But this piofelem 
may bitter be left to the expeit histouans of the Peshwa period of 
the Maiatha histoiy. I shall, howevtr lecord here the description 
of the above menagene as given by Edward Mooit^i about 
AD 1790 and aecoided by him in his Nanahve pubhsfifed bl 
London in A D 1 794 This desciiption reads as follows 
Page j 66 of Mooi’s Nurrative — 


1 See of the B F S Mandxl, Poona, p 8 —The house of Sardir Majumdar is 
Srtuaied at pier-ent in the Kisda Peih, Poona < ity, House No 2^1 The site of this house w«i 
purchased hy the {irand father of the grand father of Sardar Mujumdar of tlie name Naro Nilakanika 
from Its owners (1) Shtvap Shankar and (2) hamsingrao Balled of the Mandamagane family of Poona, 
On this sue a house was constructed h> tht forefilhets of Sartlir Mujnmdar \iz Naro Gangadhar and 
his son Ntlhantha Nara\ana In tht ^ale deed of this site th- boundaries are mentioned as follows — 
**To the hast Malhar Ram Bapat, to the ^outh Mairal Narayan GapeuPt to the vtest the menagene 
(SzAflrMma)ofibe Sarkar(— Peshsa), beyonltbataioad, to the North a lane and beyond tl^ 
Bhaiamhhaf Bhure etc ” 

The sale deed is dated S 0 ka i^ea^ vdambt nama Smmaisarot Asvtf$at S«cHiw 1 . 

^2. For bbgrap’hical' details “Of Edward Moor vide page 31^ ^ fR. 0 ^ InlMS 
Vd XiX which contains my paper on the Hmda Nose-omamoilS 
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** The Peshwa has a menagerie^^ of wild animals but is not 
a large, nor a very select collection It consists of a 
rhinouros^ a houy several royal iigen, leopards^ 
panthers and other animals of the Cat kind,— An 
extraordinary camel by fai the most cuuous cieature 
in the collection it is of that species called, we 
believe, the Bacteiian Camel, ^2) and has tv\o humps 
of such unwieldy dimensions, that when lying down 
It cannot easily rise fiom iheii enoimous weight it is 
quite white, with very long hair, a chaiacttnsiic of its 
species, about its head and neck. The animal is of 
course a hsusnaiwa It was, as well as the 
rhmoce^os^ a present fiom Scmdia The lytix is a 
delicite animal, calltd in India and Pei sia fiom its 
black eais steha-crooshp^) Sii Charles MJett^) has all 
these animals, with olhei*?, lepiesented m clay by a 
Brahmin, who has gieat meat in his modellings(^) : 


1 Rajavyavakarofto^a composed by older of Shi\a 3 i the Great by Kaghunaiha Tandiia contains 
lihe following verses about Stkarkhana — 

snuflt : II 

WI%fTlI5fe^pr It II 

On 22 nd July iy $4 some expenditure on Peshwa’s Stkarkhana is recorded m connection with a 
“ " (vide Daffar XXH.-No 152, p. 95) 

2 The Becinan Camel is repre«enled on the reverse of the com of the Indo Greek ruler Kadphises I 

(about 20 AD) In m the i 2 ih Century A D the Bactr'an Cimel with two humps was Mill bred m 
upper Smd (vide p 236 of /7t5/ory by \infent Smith, O\foid, 1914-/ A S B 1892, 

p 224 of Vol IXI, Part I) V id p 134 fo<X’'oie 2-^Mahabharafa mentions a«ses, Cameh and mules 
m association Kautil^a in his Ariha^a^ira mentions diet for mules, asses, cows, buffaloes, and Cameh 
(videp 145 of Sham Sastr/s Trins 1929) 

The day prison of Esarhaddon dated 6 ^ 3-~2 B C found at Nineveh in 1929 lefers to Bactrjan 
Camels m the following line — 

^‘Their Tiding horses cattle, flocks (and) Bacirmn Cameh” (vide p 21, line 51 of the Prisons of 
Bsarhaddon etc , London 1931 

3 What 1 - the Persian equivalent of ** Seeah^googh”} The Hmduslanee name of Ijnx (from the 
Persian) is Sthagosh or “black car” It was employed m chase by Akbar p 290) vide pp 375“ 
376, of Bernier's Travels (Constable, 1891) 

4 British Resident ot the Poona Court 

5 This Brahmin artist needs to be identified 

6 I wonder if these modellings have been preserved Moor (pp 361-364 of Narrative) desenbes 
the residence of Malet at Sangam in Poona together with its giidtn containing a vine yard, apple and 
peadi trees, cypress etc as also his collection of horses from Anbia and Persia, not to .say several 
elephants used for state \iMts. He also refers to the extensive markets of Ptona and a “ long street m 
whK|l| m d»P^wd a great variety of EngMh finery such as loqking-glasses, ^^|oLe lamrs, etc, ThC 

tif Pooa» 'wei;e tmootAWonly wdl x^ulaved^ 
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the placid serenity of the cams\ and the ferocious 
confidence of the t^er he is happy in hitting,”(*) 

^ In connection with the foregoing description of Peshwa’s mena- 
gerie of C AD 1 790 I may note here the interest of Raja Shahu 
of Satara {A.D 1682-1749) in cuiious animals from the Himalayas. 
In a letteri?) addressed by him to the Peshwa he had ordered the 
following aninjah for his menagerie . — 

(i) Iraqui horse from Lahore, (2) Vanagat and (3) Kasturi 
Mrga from Shrinagar and (a) Hum pakst. 

There are other lettersl^) in this Peshwa Daftar selection refer- 
ring to Shahu’s interest in several animals and the efforts made by 


1 In a Marathi wnrk called Mesiaka Pustaka composed between A D, 1690 and 17C0 the 
Stkarkkana is described as follows — 

" firairaRT I W ftll 5*% I 

^ I ante II II 

?ipl wftsET I jTR IhitT 

^ ais| ^ trtrriir ii ii i 

«133 I ^ fjjt <iiTt I gw wnnfl ii <»» ti 

flhmir q if i gn i ?iR?r 51% fiTfPrtt i ^ sinr finral am i 

II '»1 III ^ HRT 3II%% I 'Wt f| 

I ^ I ^3ir«ii 

(Vide p. 49 of «n. 5 t »i®s, fffm) 

When was the " ” or Ostrich first introduced mto Indian menageries? Accordinj to Moles* 

worth the word “ ?rniign ^ is of Persian origin 

Z* Letter No 23 of Pe^kma Daftaf Selection No 7 (A D 1707-1720). 

3 P D No j contains the foHowing letters regarding Shahu’s inicre.st m animals — 
leiUr No 3 $ ? )— .\maising Bun dele sent to Shahu Baja^ Jure and a pair of dogs 

Letter No Nilo BaHal Churns sends 55rTf[^ (expert in training birds or quads) together 
with some quasi birds for Shahu 

Letter No i?.?— Reference to the purchase of two ha-mh ( ) for Rs. 5000 for king Shahu» 

loiter No /5— Order to procure good pvps and dogs for Shahu. 

Letter No d— Order to purchase Camels and horses for Shahu 

The 'Hum Pakn* ordered by Shahu in letter No is identical with the bird *ffumtna* edebtated 
in Iran Th^re is a belief among the Persians that a person who is to ched bv the shadow of this bird 
becomes a king A model of this bird in gold and jewellery formed part of Tipu ^ulian’s throne- In 
A D Marquise of Wellesley sent this model to the Directors of the East India (kuhpanv in Lond<Hi 
for being presented to His Majesty King George III Since this time it is m the Royal Museum 

It IS reported that this bird was presented to Lord Wellesley m, -d D 1 S 40 in honour of all his 
services to (5ovt hnends of W llesley g^ve currency to a stoiy that there was a nest a Humma bird 
m a banwau tree under which Wellesley used to at during summer pnor to hi$ expedition against Mssore. 
The shadow of this bird must have touched Wellesley at this pmc and as a result of this touch he b^to^ 
ciccessful m his Mysore expeduton 

for more particulani about this Humma bird vide Hthas Sangraha, Edw by Paiasnis ~'r**Noie m 
^p^sINtrmef and o^er roval emUemfJ^V'cL HI Nov 1910, pp. 10-11 




procure them ’from Northern India and elsewhere Shahu 
was a‘ keen i^hlkari and devoted to all kinds of ^poi t^s He tried to 
get ior his menagei le dogs, horses, lare buds, yaks, leopards, ^mnsk 
deer 2i.VLi. other laie animals Rao Bahadui G S. Saidesai lefciung 
to these letters aptly ohsei ves — 

‘‘A Maratha to the coie, the idle yeais spent in fhe Mogul 
Zenana failed to imparr his love of an open-air life, 
Thiough all these letters bieathes an au ol simplicity, 
which he inheiited fiom his illustiious grand-lather 
(Shivaji) and which is a national trait of the 
M^rathas” 

lam inclined to believe that the menageiie of the last Peshwa 
desciibed by Capt Edward Mooi CAD 1790 owes its inspiiation 
to the Maratha rulers like Shahu and Shivaji though the Peshwas 
as successors of these early Maiatha luleis might have maintained 
their menagerie peihaps as an oinamental featuie of then pomp and 
glory rather than Ircm a genuine love of animals, so chaiacteiisiic 
of king Shahu as we have seen above. 

About the lynx (or seekagoosh) noticed by Capt. Edwaid 
Moor in the Peshwas ni'^nagerie CAD 1790 at Poona we may 
record here that Abul Fazl (C /Jpo AD) icfcis to it m his 
A m-t-AMams hWo^s — 

‘^His Majesty (Akbar) is veiy fond of using this plucky 
little animal for hunting pin poses In loimer time it 
would attack a haie or fox , but now it kills black 
buck”(^/«p 290) 

This mode of huniinsf has been graphically" descubed bj 
€apt Alexander Hamilton m his Aew Accoitnt of the East Indies 
(,2 Vols.— Edinburgh, 77^7) Vol I, p 124 as folows — 

‘‘Deer, Antelopes, Hares and Foxes aie then wild game, 
whioh they hunt with Dogs Leopaids, and a ‘•mall 
fierce creature, called by tb m e « oose It is about 
the size of Fox, with long piickt Eais like an Haie, 
and a face like a cat, a gt ey back and sides, and 
Bflly and Breast white I believe they aie laiv for 
I never saw moie than one. Whtn they aie taken 
out to hunt an Hoiseman cauies it behind him hood- 
winkt, and their Deei and Antelopes, being pit tty 
^miliai, will not stait befoie hoises come vtij* neai 
He who Games Shoe (roose takes off the hood and 
shows It the game, which with laige swifc spiings, it 
soan overtakes, and leaping om then Backs, and getr 
Ung foi waid to the shoaldeis, sdratches then eyes out 
an^ gives the hunters an easy prey^(l) 
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I shall now dose this shoit paper on the Shtkar-kham of the 
Peshwa by Inviting the attention of the reacleis to the in teiesting 
description of the field spoits of Aurangzeb ” recoided by Beinrer 
in^ his lettei dated December 1664 from Delhi to Monsieur 

de Meiveilles In this letter Beimei lecords the following points 
about spoits. — 

(i) Hunting caiiled on by Auragzeb with one /iJ'r ot 
his tioops in Kashmir 

{2) Uncultivated land reserved as game forest near Agra 
and Delhi and along both sides of the road leading 
to Lahoie 

(3) Pheld spous can led on under the supei vision of the 
Grand Master of the Hunt 

(4) De^-ciiption of the manner inwhich antelopes aie 
chased with tame leopards 

(5) Mode of hunting the ml-ghmix 01 grey oxon, which 
aie a specits of elk 

(6) Use of Hawks for catching Cianes, 

(7) Hunting the lion with a mu^ketoon — Killing a lion 

CO i^idjied as a fivouiable omen — Escape of a lion 
consideied as an evil omen — Reroid of the lion s 
size etc in the loyal aiches — (Compaie ^ame book of 
Akbai in which a complete cU count of game killed 
was lecoided — Jehangii in his Mi details 

of nis hunting explnits between the age of 12 to 
He shot 1 7, 167 head of all kinds, including 86 tigas, 
41 spaiiowo, 3 76 ciows ( I) and alligatois) 

(8) Opium given to the ass which is kept as a prey to 
' aiuact the lion to be shot. 

It would be woith while reconstructing the hi 4 ory of Indm 
Md shoit fiom the most ancu nt tunes to the piestnt clay Foi this 
puipose seveial monogiaphs would le n<c»‘-‘‘aiy ■wnhaM<w to 
recoiding the available data on the subject in dttail In stutl^ing 
this subject we shill hive to obsei ve closely w hat I nclnn spoi t 
owes to fnt'Hign contacts fiom Gieece, Rome, Peisia, etc in ai ciuu 
times and fiom the Muhammedans and buioptans in medieval and 
modem times I would like to know from our Muslim fnends what 
special tieativ‘s on hunting aie available in Peisianoi Aiabfc. 
There is much scatteied mateiial on 01 Hiintine in Sanskiit 

sources but It need^ to be exploited by lovers of the hjstojy of 
Indian sport, 



(Doveiiients of Nizam All and the Marathas 

(November, 1773— June, 1774) 

BV 

Khan Sahib Prof. S H. ASKARI, m,a., b.l. (Patna Coli^ege). 

T HE*RE is no dearth of mateiials about the career of Nizam 
All Khan Asaf Jah Sam and his relations with the contem- 
porary poweis of India, and yet, no one has attempted to write a 
monogiaph which one of the gieatestand the lonoresi-lived luleis of 
Haideiabad deseives Fiom the books wiitten in English, based 
largely on Maiaiha and English recoids, one is apt to form a very 
unfavouiable impiesMon about him, and accept the opinion of those 
who legal d the ‘survival of the Nizam as the survival of the 
weakest*. As regards the i elation of N zani Ah with Raghunath 
Rao, the historians of the Maiathas have painted the former as 
thoroughly unsci upulous, ‘faithless and tuibulentV^I and the latter 
as ‘brave and powerful* but so geneious heaited as to allow himself 
to be completely deceived by ‘the feigned pretences* of his enemy, 
so as to be robbed moie than once of his decisive vict iries One 
is likely to become an advocate rathei than a judge if one is to lely 
on any paiticular version, however accuiate and leliable one finds 
it to be The present writer feels that sufficient atteritum has not 
been paid to the Persian souices and unless what has b^en written 
so far, mainly from Maiatha point of view, is checked by all other 
materials, paiticularly those available in Peisian, afuP, fairand 
comprehensive picture cannot be presented One need not 
summarily reject the evidence of even the Comt Ri^toiians and 
appaiently apologistic wuteis for, after due allowance has been 
made to their partisan spiiit, one can get out of them many facts 
and details which may not be available elsewhere Haiderstbad 
has got many rich collections of Peisiau M^s and the State ai chives 
may yield much valuable information to those interested in the 
subject There aie at least thiee Persian Mss P) in 0 P L , Patna, 
relating to the 1 8 th centuiy history of the Nizams. An attempt 
has been made, m the following lines, to place before the readers 
the relevant contents, P) specially of the smallest among them, 

1* Kincaid and Piasnis, History of the Mambas 354, 367 
A C Bineriee, Peshwa Madh.iv Rao, 32, Sardesan S P B. 

2. (a) Wiqij Iqbal (b) A N or Asaf Nama by Tajalli All 
(c) Wiqi i Ddkkan py Md Faizallah Munshi down to 1817 
3 ^ 
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entitled Waka 4 -lqbaJ, written by an eye-witness Qazi Faizul Haque 
of Parganah Pipan in Aurangabad, at the instance of Sam^anm- 
mulk, a minister of Nizam Ah, about the milit.uy tian^-acuons and 
mjvements pf the latter, and lus relations with Raghunath Rao and 
the League of the Barbhais, during the short pei lod oi about 7 oi 8 
months Irom zmi Shaaba^n u88 or November 1773 R^bi II 
n89 or June 1774, 

Raghunath Rao, while a prisoner of his nephew, Nara) an Rao, 
intrigued^) with the 'power seeking’ people and having secuied the 
murder of the Peshwa took the reins of authoiiiy in his own hands. 
He was unwise and shoitsighted enough to bec.^me hostilij to the 
Nizam, and having marched at the head of an immense hoide fiom 
Poona, he reached the holders of the Nizams temtoiy and began 
to create tiouble. The Nizam had to leave Haideiabad, on "the 
22nd of Shaban and encamp, on the 24tb, at Mukha,(2) 14 kos horn 
the city. Here he was joined by Ruknud dowla^^) w ho had hastened 
back from his Berar expedition.^ Ihe Nizams aimy, 25000 
strong, was ananged in the following older — 

Centre — Nizam , Vanguard-Sabit J ung , Rear-Hashmat J ung; 
Right — Sharafud dowla, Left — Ruknud-clow^la and Shujaatud- 
dowlat^), Front — Samsamulmulk, Khan Khana Fakhiulmulk Buxi, 
and Ahsanad-dowla , Vanguard auxiliaiy to the light— Mahaiao 
Rao Rambha Nimbalkar; to the left— Gopal bingh , auxiliaiy to 
the right of the rear — Maharaja Narpat Singh, to the It ft — Balaji 
Keshav. The Nizam’s army moved on the 31 cl Ramzan, to the 
vicinity of Bedar and the Begams and excess baggage weie s^'nt 
into the fort. The author of VV. I, was put in charge of the Divvani 
papers and other documents. 

Raghunath Rao, having marched through the village of 
Khanapuri^l and ravaged the territoiies on the way, aiuvtd and 
encamped, 3 kbs to the east of the Bedar fort. Heie aitillrry duel 
occured on the 4th and sth RamzanC^) and some of the enemies 
and three or four m^n of the Nizam were killed Raja Bir Bahadur 
Akkaji Serker arrived at this tune and was favouied by the Nizam. 
Raghunath Rao at first sent a message which was coldly lectived. 
Though negotiations continued for about twenty days yet the 

1 Anarvli B-u, the wife of R. Rao was at the bo tom of the mischief ( K aiKl P 36% G I Juff) 
Holkar and Smdhia have also been mentioned by the author of \ N who ah.o refers to the visit of 
*‘Firro 2 Juug”. 

2 AN Mukha,W. D WntesMuWa. It is M<^ha about 80 miles to the east of Hid^mbad 
on the survey map 

3. N had recalled Mir Mnsa entitled R. D fiom Berar after the murder o'" Naiayan Rao. 

4 Bahadur Dil Khan, SD, Naib Nanm of H> detabad W. D. 

5 A N,W D. 

6 , No njentK® of this n| other M«*. 

111 ) 
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enemies were all the time engfapd m devastating and bm*nbg 
vtBages and towns and laying vioietlt -bands on crowds of people 
and cattle thronging for piotection near the fort Yamin-iid-(;lowla, 
the kteper of th** fort, was busy, night and day, in guarding it and 
throwing shots on the enemies On the -gthO) of the same month 
R Rao moved away fioni the eastern side of the foit and fell back 
on Khanapur. Hts repeated attacks on the Nizam’s vanguard, 
which was led by Sabit Jung, weie mvaiiably repelled by the swivel 
gunnels and archers of the latter. At last the overtuiest^) for 
peace ww accepted by the Nizam who sent R. E)owla, on *the 
ajrd, for the settlement of terms. The minister was well re'ceiVedt^l 
and given an elephant, a horse and a robe, and an interview 
between the Nizam and R. Rao was arranged, on the following day, 
at a place midway( 4 ) between the two camps. The Nizam was 
taken by Raghuiuth Rao to his own tent and was requested to 
take his meaK^l there. Having accepted the offer ofaiichrobe, 
two elephants, and two horses, the Nizam retuined to his cant p 
He then sent for the Begams and the baegage fiom within the foit 
and sent robes of honour for Raghunath Rao, 

Two days aftei this he pioceeded towaid Gulbaiga where he 
arrived on the 26th of the following month On his way ihithet 
he halted at Homnabad,(^) on the 6th of Shawwal, and on the 15th, 
he graced the house of Rao Ranibha with a visit. On the i^th he 
reverently rectived the royal lobe, sent foi him by Shah Alam, 
While at Homnabad he conferred the Mahal of Akeli as a luyul 
on Rustam Rao Pandhriya, and sent Sidi Amber and Sabit Jung to 
compel his defiant biothei, Yeshwant Rao, to deliver its possession. 
He paid a visit to the mausoleum of the saint of Gulbaiga on the 
27th, and ihe ist of Ziqad, he sent Khan Jahan, son of Khan 
Khanan to bung Dalpat Rai, son of Dhar Rai Mahaiao, Ins uncle, 
who came and was favouied 

While the Nizam was enjoying the sights of Gulbarga news 
ariived that Raghunath who was * mheiently peifidious and 
treacheious, wicked and mischevious” had, on his return fiom 

1 A severe engagemtfm -ippeirs to have laktn phcc on ihi's dale When N A leaini ihu h« 
vn<?iard had been aincktd by U Rao, he rode oui on an elephant and sent /\niir B g ard haiat 
Khan to remfurce Saoit Jung 

2 When R Rao fill d'lgiinsr them-n ofN A h- ordered his people to rmge the nighbourhood 
of the citv iH) V I tr^e number ol peop e flud into hilU md deserts tor refine There uas a gr at oanic 
The aiiihoi o A N while paving for victory had a vision which foretold ulumate triumph When R R. 
failed ro ge an upper hand he <nened neg >tiiUons for pf*a< e thro igh 1 >honda Ham and expres^d a desire 
to sev R 1) to settle terms of peace with him A cnlical study <>t t hfe poMiion o* \ N lead*, one to 
think that the Mizam w^is At a disadvantige an 1 he was fortunile that his enemy being probably pressed 
by vome mor^- urgent aff uts m ned aw ly a t t u> pmg to accomm idaiion m b lai»w 

3 R Rao Sf*nt his adopted son a amrat Ran Joq welcoine R Dv 

4 A N,W D M N 

5. Rnhmanicul fea$t A N- 
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Bedar, broken his pled^Jes^ and after raising commotion in the 
territory of Wdb-tdbaiti) was moving towards Bd!hd.ii(2) On the 
17th of Ziqad the Nizam set out lowaid^ KaUchabutia, reached 
BhdikalWdii, on the bank^bf Kakna» and ha ted at Malkhei on the 
ist of Mohuiiam It was at about this time that a force of 
MuJtioji Bhonsle suffeied an ignominious dtfeat at the hand& of 
Nizams mm. Mudhoji and Sabaji, the sons of Raghoji, had been 
quairellmg(^) with each uthefi and R Dowlahadsupp itedtht cairns 
otbibaji Mudb'jiand Daiya Bai, the widowed wife of Janoji, 
had joined Righunath Rao, but when the latiei was leturning horn 
B dar, MujJhoji had chosen to stpaiate himself and i etui 11 to his 
owncouiuiy. He had commissioned his agent, Mahipat Rao^^) 
to collect money fiotn the Mahals, on his way to his ownTTaluka. 
Mahipat, .having maiched a distance of u-n kos waited, on the 19th, 
for an oppoitunity to attack the Nizam’s (leai) thinking that the 
Mughals m ght not make a move on the day and could be taken 
unawares. But the Nizam moved on and his vangu-ti'd, led by 
Sabit Jung, Raja <>opal Smgh, Padam bingh etc fell upon him so 
suddenly as to diive him headlong into flight, leaving many dead 
behind and a laige^^l booty to the victors. After punishing seveiely 
all those who had done any damage to the agi icultural fields the 
Nizam maiched forward and atrived on the bank of Bhima, near 
the foit of Inkerpur, on the 16th Here he was met by the agent 
of many local zamindars and also those fiom the othei side of the 
.Krishna, fiom Sholapur and Kaikara, who offeied their peshkush. 
Those who had been led away by the enemy came loiwaid to ofifer 
their allegiance again* 

When t-he Nizam had reached a place opposite Nangaon, 
8 miles from Kalachabutra, he leaint that Walatabai was on his 
^way from Raichiifl^) to see him. He sent R. Dowla to receive 
him and himself advanced and brought hn bi other on the bank of 
the same elephant. On the 22 nd feasts and festivities were 
organised m honour of the guest and the latter, after being loaded 

< 1 Basalat Jung theSlhsonofN M I Hehad been a nval ofN A who compelled him to 

leav** the uapual ( H) and assumed the Subadn of Bijapur, given to him by a J But the Maruhas*, and 
Haider had taken possession of much of his territory and had to remain content wuh Uaichur and 
Adorn {about 30 mdes south of K uchur) He p'e’^d v A. tiowevei by keeping their youngta refrac- 
tory brother, Mughal Ah Khan interned at Adorn {AN) 

2. W I IS nch m Topc^phical details and gives a more through account of the mteneiaiy pf 
N A« and R. R than the other two Mss. 

3 SceG D md Kand f According to K and P, the Kayastha Prahhus the Agents of Mudho 
BlionsU who was fnyoured by Raghunaiha Rao helped Anandi Brai in contriving the release of her 
husband and the mufder of the Peshwa N, Rao 

4 AN gives a different and most probably a wrong name ** Snankraji Ghorpede, the Madatii? 
“kar of Mttdhoji Khonde”. 

5 AN camels, ho’ses and bullocks hden with grams and hronae and coppsr u^enMls, cloths 
and oihe goods were obtained among the spoils of victory (A N md S N ) Wu are ibo told that the 
iNbam’s general at first siiii word ik; the Bbmsle’s dfFwr n?it i<i h'lri'.s the people and leave thw place hut 

proud of his force he paid no heed and was surprized and put to flight A. N* 

(k TbefertofTanhw? 




withfavouis, was peimitted to return to Imtivazgarh, alias AdonM« 
on the 6th ot the next month QiyamUd-dowla, the custodian of 
the fort of MudgJ, his sons. Imteyazud-dOwIi and Zeyad ud dowla, 
the keeper of the foit of Golconda, and Quih^h Naik, the Zamindar 
of Deoduig.l^l came from their respecttve junsdwuons and met th^ 
Nizam. 

The ill-fated and mischievous Raghunath Rao, on his return 
fiom Bedai, had been veiy busy not only with creating disturbances 
and contiibution fiom tti6 IMahals of tuft Nizam but al^o 

keeping hiiiise f vigilant aj.ainst his other enemies He had seht 
Trimbak Rao(^) on an expedition against Sabaji Bhonsle. Btit 
Trimbik Rao had secietlyW espoused the cause of Gopika Bai, 
the mothei of the muideied Narayan Rao. and he also won over 
Sabaji to his side. The confederates appealed to the Ni/am for 
support An agent of Raghunath Rao also came to the Nizam 
who at filet f^lt inclined, in the interest of peace in the countiy and 
secuiity to the people, to effect conciliation between the parties 
thiough his own mediation He proceeded, on the yih Zihijja, 
towaids the foil of Kalyan, and after performing the Id Azha 
festival at Kolui. he nnrehed to the bank of Kakna, on the i ith. 
Two days afcei. he sent Maqbul Ah Khan to bring Raja Ram. the 
agent of Raghunath Rao, before his presence. Tnmbak Rao and 
fiiends (including babajy also came to Hiragaon, on the 17th, and 
halted at a dhtance of 5 kos from the Nizam’s camp They sent 
their agent tn the Nizam lequestinghimto support them in destroy- 
ing the power of Ragnunath Rao. As ih** latter by bis faahUss . 
action had foif-ited all claims for favour, wWleTrimbak Rao and his 
colleagues weie found to be very earnest, determined, and solicilious, 
the n7z im h id to change his mind and he decided to support the 
causeof the leagueis He permitted his Dfwan, B.. Dowla, and 
andanoih“i mmister, W iqui -ud-dowla to go and have a talk with 
Ti imbak Rao 'I'hey wei e rec ived midway between the two camps. 
Seeing all this Raja Ram returmd to report the matter to Ragnu- 
naih Rao The minister R Dowla was ordered, pn thezistto 
piesent 1 1 imbak Rao and otheis and they were allowed to pay 
another visit to the Nizam on the 23rd, and offer thefrjaepnrs to 
him It was at this time that Zafarud-dowla 31)4 Zabit Jung 
anived and joined the Nizam. 

Healing that Raghunath Rao was moving about Satara, the 
Nizam maiched towaids that side and he halted at ulund (Aland) 

— I.. . - 

1. On the 17ih the Kmm’s camp was pKched new Kalchw *cwi this sid^ <a tiva * W. R. 

2 South of Krishna tiver and 3SF W pf 

J Sirdesii sivs ihit Tri rMk Rw antj Raghanaai Rao ha4 1773 9tarte4 friih 

Poona on an e^pedn ion into Own 4iP and he also jfrfijjb to T, Rao ihf 

of the Rbonsle and the Nisam 

<1 4 3 ^ the mtex^iu)^ fo vdh 
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on the 24th of Zihijja. Haiipant Phurkia who had ai rived with 
money, sent by Sakha Ram Pant, fiom Purandhar, joined 
Trmibak Rao, The Nizam crossed the Btiima on the 29th and his 
piesence m the neighbourhood so teuified the usuipers of the jagir 
of Rao Rambha that they could not but evacuate it and offer their 
aregiance again On the 22nd of Mohan am, 1188, the Nizam 
arrived at Barampuii and moved, on the following day, to a place 
4 kos fi om Pandharpur. On the 9th he 1 cached Mam, within 
the jurisdiction of Bhawani Rao Pratinidhi, and he halted at 
Snamgaih, 4 kos fiom the bank of the Kushna Raghunath had 
been encamped at a distance of 4 ki & from the bank of the riv^r, 
within the teriitoiy cf Miiaj, which he piecipitately left, being 
hoPy pursued by Tnmbak Rao, 'I he Nizoni aiiivf d at iJraj on, 
the loth of Moharram and moved fuither on the followinig day 
preceded, at some distance, by Sabaji Bhonsle, who had alnady 
been left behind by Tnmbak Rao, in his chase of Raghunath Rao. 
Thus the three foices were maiching at some distance from^ one 
another on the 1 2th. In the meanwhile Waman Rao, ihe Talukdar 
of Miraj*, hid cut biniself away fiom Raghunath and joined Tnmbak 
Rao with 3 or 4 ooo of his men Hcaiing that Raghunath was 
halting at Pandharpur, Tiimbak Rao was unwise and reckless' 2) 
enough to disregaid the advise of his fi lends, ignore the f^ct that 
distance between the three aimies left little chance for quick lein- 
forcement, and count unduly on the cppoitune des« rtiun of many of 
the wavering adhen nts of the enemy ami he drished over a distdnce 
of 1 2 kos and faced Raghunath Rao 'I he lattei was clever enough 
to l**ave behind those whom fie suspected to be lukewarn 01 disloyal 
and with his chosen and reliable followeis he encountered Trimbak 
Rao, overwhelmed and captuied him Tiimbak’s men had become 
exhausted by the rapidity of the match, in hot summer, over a 
waterless region. The remnants of his vanquished foice elected 
Haiipant Phurkiaf^) as their leader It was on the night of the 
14th that the Nizam l<-arnt of catastiophe and quickly covering a 
distance of 1 2*kos he joined the disspiiited soldieiy of Tnmbak 
Rao Raghunath Rao was at a distance of 3 kos The Nizam 
found, on his way, at Sangoia, on the 15th, thiee pieces of the 
cannon of the enemy, the heaviest of which he oidered to be^ 
damaged, while the other two were appiopriaied to his use. 

It was at about thU time, when Mahabat Jung, son of Walai 
tabar, was coming to his uncle, that ihe Nizam was overtaken,^ 

1 It IS Manvi about 25 miles S W of Kiichur on ihe Survey map 

2 He was reckless enough to rush forward without wsjimg for the NKBSTn to jf'in hrtn A jW/ 
The two leuers numbered 43 daied 23 Wohaiium ( 3 - 4-1744 ) Han Kallal JPbadke describes tbi 
%ht betweet R. R. and T R M 

3 He IS Han BallJ Phxdke, one of the chief confirtanis ot the mnraeren JNaiayan jsao ana m 
jHomincn me nbcr of ihe league of the Harbhais ^ee KandP, GD and SP D 

4 R K. bearing that M J, uas coming front Adou rushe4 to Ghedt wludibe M 

|ttn«ndeicd ffter some (A* Ji47j, 
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at Mahuli, w'lthm the jagir of Rao Rambhah and compelled to 
4CCoinp my him in hjs wandfiings Hc'aiing this the Numi con- 
§alud 111:, men a id became m)ie deteimiyied than ev< i to pUNh nis 
puisuit of tlic enemy He ciossed the Bninia on the i/th of 
Muhiiiam while Righunath Rao muched fiom M ihuli tow ids. 
Aiimediugai On the the Nizani hilled near the fort of 

Paiendi cuid leaving hi', heavier baggage in the foil he movtd on, 
by vvay ol Kaimaia, on the 28th, towards Ahtmadna-gar Hck 
leaint on the way that fninbak Rao had succumeed to his wounds i 
B'uwani Ram Piatinidhi and many other men at this nine Ik 
R lutiunaih Rao and they joined HaupaiU Phmkia Veiy soon the 
N^iziin leaint that Raghunath Rao had tuuitd lowaids Auiai»ga- 
bad(i) a?Kl, ilunetoie, he mtiched quickly to Nibaiidhin Gh it, on 
the 29th, and afct 1 bah, on the ist of Sifei, on the bank of iiver 
GoJawaii, neai Toki, he moved on and aiiived, on the 31 d, in the 
vicinity of Auiaiigabid, and pitohed his c imp at Kalachabulia 
Tnieediys befoie Raghuii ith had aiiived at village Daboch 
and pressed the citizens ot Auiangabad to piy him laige amounts 
ol money. Mumiud-dowla, who was m chaige ot the city, having 
stiengtheued his delences stood leady foi battle when the appioach 
of the Nizim compelled Raghunath Rao to move away towaids 
Gnakdlthana and to dismiss tlie dt. pendents of Mahabat Jung Tne 
enemy oai>bed through Pipari, the village home of the authoi of VV. I.* 
4nd moved on towaida Buihanpur The Nizam encamped at 
Muhammadibagh and on the 6th of Safai enteied the city thiough 
Its Delhi-Gate. 

Soon, howevei, he had to leave Burhanpur and moving 
through the town of Pulniest, on the 9th, he passed on to Chuka- 
baU Here he learnt of the buth of a son to the murdeied Peshwa, 
N Rao, who was named Sawai Madho N^rain. Passing through 
Silveikama, the Nizam reached the bank ol Kelna, on the t3th, and 
crossed it at Nazaighat From heie he diiected Zafarud dowla and 
Sabaji B. to advance ahead of ftim It wns at this tiinti that Kishati 
Rio Ballal, the agent of the paiiizans of Madho Naiam, came from 
Poona and joined the Nizam He moved fui ther, on the 30th, to 
Faidapur Raghundth Rao was still lepoued to have 25000 under 
him but bis* men weie tired incessant matching and many having 
deserted him tame to seek the foigiveness of the Nizam on the 19th 
at village Changdevi, 14 kos fiom Buihanpur, But Md. Yusuf and 
Sumer bingh Hazaii, the lattei having one thousand horse besides 
D'Ot soldiel undei Him, still remained attached to Raghunath Rao 
and accompanied him m his wandeimgs on the other side of the 
Naibada Raghunath Rao was, however, deserted by Madhoji' 

* 1 At his ikrtinnj; news which might be proHuciive of other mischiefe N A, decided tfy give no 

quarters or lebure to l< Kao and alt agretd upon the desirucuwtt of the force Z D was made to lead ‘ 
Ww vao^trd While the rear was compOMsd of mea led Salait 

and Kao KiUitAm fandta (A# N. 147). 
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Bhosale Thi Ni/rims camp was pitched on, Wednesday, the 22nd 
Safei at Ahubagh, on this side of nver Tapii. A council was heM 
here and it was decided that the foices of Han pant Phuikiah should 
advance furthei under the leadeiship of Balwant Rao in puisuit of 
Raghunath Rao while Sabaji B was to send his Dewan, Bhawani 
Rao Kalia, after Madhuji B. and the Nizam was to stop his furthei 
progiess fot the time being 

One leason of this was the news that Raghunath Rao had 
succeeded m enlisting the suppoit of Ahalya Bai, the wife of Holkar, 
and the Smdhia and he had taken refuge at Indoie. On the 9th of 
Rabi I the Nizam leaint that Bhawam Rao wasveiy near Madhoji 
Bhonsle Soon the Bhonsle afFaiis took a new turn At the time 
Tiimbak Rao had been joined by Sabaji B,, Dana Bai, Rad also 
sepaiated heiself ftom Madhoji and Tnmbak Rao, having brought 
about an accommodation between hei and Sabaji, had taken hei 
undei his protection Being pressed by hei mutinous folio weis who 
demanded then arieai pay, she decided to leturn to hei home but 
Sabaji Bhonsle appiehending that she might joih Madhoji again 
tiled his best to dissu ul<' hei fiom pioceeding there She was how- 
ever ad imant and th * quainl nltimatelv developed into an attack 
by the Sabaji on hei, on Thuisday, 21st Rabi i Many of her 
men weie killed and undeigoing many haidships came with a lew 
of hei men to ifaiipanc who befiiended hei and effected a leconci- 
liation between hei and Sabaji Bhonsle. 

As th<^ lams had come, the Ni/am decided to stay at Auianga- 
bad He moved on the 24th and auived at Antiibauli while Han 
Pandit and Sduji stayed on at Buihanpur, At the time of his 
dep<uture the Nizam honouied each of these two chiefs with a visit 
to then lespective camps, and accepted their Peshkash of robes, 
jewels, hoises and elephants He pioceeded fuithei amidst heavy 
downpour of lams and on the 6th Rabi II he passed through 
SurabdaGhat and encamped at Anbarapur Kisban Rao Ballal 
was directed tb proceed fiom this place towards Poona to settle 
ceitain tiansactions with the officials of the infant Peshwa 
Maqbul All Khan and Sidi Faihad retuined after ravaging it and 
joined the Ni/am Sharfud-dowla and Dawar Jung weie ordered 
to I etui n to their respective jurisdictions When the camp was 
pitched on the bank of a Nala at a distance of i 4 i kos there was 
such a heavy downpour and so sudden a flood came that many of 
the men and cattle of the Nizam weie earned off by 
While the Nizam hastily moved on to the other side of the Nala ms 
omrah had to leave their tents behind and to pass a sleepless night 
wnbout food Next nioinmg the flood subsided. 

In the meantime Haii Pandit and Sabaji had decided to leturn 
to their headquaiteis The Ni^am Iso got the cheering news that 
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Raghundth Rdo, havmg lepented of his bad deeds had liberated 
Mahdbat Jung and allowed him to preced'd towards his uncle The 
Niz.in.1 passed through Balhari and Ladsangoi and ariived, on the 
19th of Rabi II, nedr Auiangabad and pitched his camp at the tank 
of M J iswaat Singh of Aurangzebs days He finally entered the 
city in the morning of Thursday, the 20th of Rabi II, n88 or 30th 
June 1774 On the 26. h Mahabat Jung anived and met the Nizam. 
There was a shoitage of food-giaiii in the city but the Nizam 
oideied the gtain-seheis to chaige only modeiate puces foi their 
goods 


It was not till the end of Shawwal that the Nizam again set 
out forjDunishing Raghunath Rao who had crossed the Narbada 
^nd the Tapti and was ci eating distuibancts in KhandewSh After 
chastising him the Nizam left Zabit Jung to pursue the enemy 
fuithti and himself I eturned to Burhanpur ak 1 passing through 
Sultanpui, Nazaibagh and Tbalnei Zabit Jung 1 eturned after 
sometime The Niz^nn had to leave foi Nagpui in oider to settle 
ceitain transactions arising from the quarieU of Sibaji and Maclhoji 
(Muhariam 1189) 
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